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PREFACE 


Tue Greek text in this volume is based on the 
recension of Schanz: a certain number. of emenda- 
tions by other scholars have been adopted, and 
these are noted as they occur. 

The special introductions are intended merely to 
prepare the reader for the general character and 
purpose of each dialogue. 


W. R. M. Lams. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Piato was born in 427 p.c. of Athenian parents who 
could provide him with the best education of the 
day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. 
He came to manhood in the dismal close of the 
Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the 
height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides 
had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless 
heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other 
sophists, and his early bent seems to have been 
towards poetry. But his intelligence was too pro- 
gressive to rest in the agnostic position on which 
the sophistic culture was based. A century before, 
Heracleitus had declared knowledge to be impossible, 
because the objects of sense are continually changing ; 
yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a 
theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by 
developing some hints let fall by its oracular author 
about the truth contained in names. From this 
influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, 
whose character and gifts have left a singular impress 
on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost 


wholly due to Plato’s applications and extensions of 
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his master’s thought ; since, fortunately for us, the 
pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but 
brought his artistic genius into play, and composed 
the memorials of philosophic talk which we know 
as the Dialogues. Xenophon, Antisthenes, and 
Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew 
similar sketches of his teaching: the suggestion 
came from the ‘‘ mimes ’”’ of the Syracusan Sophron, 
—realistic studies of conversation between ordinary 
types of character. As Plato became more engrossed 
in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse 
was strengthened by the desire of recording each 
definite stage of thought as a basis for new discussion 
and advance. 

When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was 
over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens 
for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he 
tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific 
explanations of the universe, and found them full of 
puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anax- 
agoras,—that the cause of everything is “ mind.” 
This was more promising : but it led nowhere after 
all, since it failed to rise above the conception of 
physical energy ; this “ mind ” showed no intelligent 
aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe 
works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the 
plan of making definitions of “ beautiful,’ “ good,” 
“large,” and so on, as qualities observed in the several 
classes of beautiful, good and large material things, 
and then employing these propositions, if they 
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appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher 
hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science 
out of a recognized theory of “ideas ”’ or “* forms,” 
which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated 
when we say ‘“ this man is good,” and which postu- 
lates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects 
of sense. His ‘‘ hypothetical ’’ method, familiar to 
mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance 
in the Republic. 

The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate 
scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory 
of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest 
reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and 
the soul. For some years before the master’s death 
(399 B.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was 
often a spell-bound hearer of the “satyr.” But 
ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which 
varied according to their age and the extent of their 
acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in 
the Clouds (423 B.c.) had left a common impression 
not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet 
the young men who had any frequent speech with 
him in his later years, while they felt there was 
something uncanny about him, found an irresistible 
attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight 
into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent clo- 
quence on the principles of their actions and careers. 
He kept no school, and took no fees; he distrusted 
the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom 
he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed 
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to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to 
know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, 
such as the Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, Charimides, 
Laches and Lysis, show the manner in which he 
performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially 
those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing 
themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, 
the law of definite individual knowledge, above all 
reason of state or tie of party; and it is not sur- 
prising that his city, in the effort of recovering her 
political strength, decided to hush such an in- 
couvenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, 
but he continued his work undeterred, 

‘Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have 
professed no positive doctrine, there were one or 
two beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, 
he said, is knowledge; for each man’s good is his 
happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs 
must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge 
is innate in our ininds, and we only need to have it 
awakened and exercised by “ dialectic,” or a system- 
atic course of question and answer. He also be- 
lieved his mission to be divinely ordained, and 
asserted that his own actions were guided at times 
by the prohibitions of a “ spiritual sign.” He was 
capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in 
rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and 
once for as long as twenty-four hours. 

It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive 
theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance 
X11 
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on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in 
a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and 
mystical suggestions must have led his favourite 
pupils a good way towards a new system of meta- 
physics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped 
their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique 
affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that 
happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings 
with the material world, and that the mind has 
prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic 
life. 

After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato spent 
some twelve years in study and travel. For the 
first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, 
where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was 
forming a schoo] of dialectic. Here he may have 
composed some of the six Dialogues already men- 
tioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens. 
Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, 
in order to present the Socratic method in bolder 
conflict with sophistic education, he wrote the 
Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. ‘These 
works show a much greater command of dramatic 
and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The 
last of them may well be later than 387. the year in 
which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better 
the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to 
Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the 
Academy ; where the memory of his master was to 
be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the 
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Socratic discussions among the elect of the new 
generation. ‘The rivalry of this private college with 
the professional school of Isocrates is discernible 
in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato 
carried on the direction of the Academy till his 
death, at eighty-one, in 346; save that half-way 
through this period (367) he accepted the invitation 
of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the 
younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant 
had becn annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s 
talk : now it was a wayward youth who refused the 
yoke of a systematic training. What that training 
was like we see in the Republic, where true political 
wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through 
mathematics, logic,and metaphysics. Plato returned, 
with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make 
wonderful conquests in the realm of thought. 

The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that 
knowledge of right is latent in our minds: dialectic, 
not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of 
eliciting it. ‘The method, as Plato soon perceived, 
must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical 
rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture 
the immutable ‘“ forms” as existing in a world of 
their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence 
it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had 
come to the front of his mind when he began to 
know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the 
Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the 
conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the 
Xiv 
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feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest 
powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are 
summoned to unyeil the sacred vision of absolute 
beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon 
the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from 
the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types 
of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the 
Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an 
inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of 
death. 

With increasing confidence in himself as the 
successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the 
Republic, to show the master meeting his own un- 
satisfied queries on education and politics. We read 
now of a “ form” of good to which all thought and 
action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will 
explain not merely why justice is better than in- 
justice, but the meaning and aim of everything. 
In order that man may be fully understood, we are 
to view him “ writ large ” in the organization of an 
ideal state. The scheme of description opens out 
into many subsidiary topics, including three great 
proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of 
private property, the community of women and 
children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But 
the central subject is the preparation of the philo- 
sopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for 
dialectic ; so that, once possessed of the supreme 
truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. 
As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is 
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brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The 
Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us 
allegorically into the realm of “ ideas,” and thence to 
point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained 
dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philo- 
sopher’s duty of investigating the mutual relations 
of the “forms” to which his study of particular 
things has led him. 

A closer interest in logical method, appearing 
through his delight in imaginative construction, is 
one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s 
teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, 
the Theaetetus and Parmenides, he puts off the 
aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as cate- 
gories of thought whicli require co-ordination. The. 
discussion of knowledge in the former makes it 
evident that the Academy was now the meeting- 
place of vigorous minds, some of which were eager 
to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had 
learnt from other schools of thought; while the 
arguments are conducted with a critical caution 
very different from the brilliant and often hasty 
zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual 
or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in 
the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, 
now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with 
the theory as he understood it. The forms are 
viewed in the light of the necessities of thought : 
knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice 
which will raise our minds to the vision of all parti- 
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eulars in their rightly distinguished and connected 
classes. 

Plato is here at work on his own great problem :— 
If what we know is a single permanent law under 
which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the 
link between the one and the many? The Sophist 
contains some of his ripest thought on this increas- 
ingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond 
Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, 
which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of 
a lecture. We observe an attention to physical 
science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, 
and the comparative study of being and not-being. 
The Politicus returns to the topic of state-government, 
and carries on the process of acquiring perfect 
notions of reality by the classification of things. 
Perhaps we should see in the absolute ‘* mean” 
which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, 
and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The 
Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, 
dwells further on the correct division and classifica- 
tion required if our reason, as it surely must, is to 
apprehend truth. The method is becommng more 
thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of 
bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is 
gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity 
and plurality. 

The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related 
by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the 
universe, so as to show how the One manifests 
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itself as the Many. We have here the latest 
reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many 
physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the 
Laws, he addresses himself to the final duty of the 
philosopher as announced in the Republic: a long 
habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather 
than disqualify him for the practical regulation of 
public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once 
more on soul, as the energy of the world and the 
vehicle of our sovereign reason. 

Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of 
knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge 
the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces 
cnough material for complete systems of logic and 
metaphysics. How far these systems were actually 
worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can 
only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and 
a careful comparison of Aristotle ; whose writings, 
however, have come down to.us in a much less 
perfect state. But it seems probable that, to the 
end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content 
with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may 
be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency to 
view numbers as the real principles of things ; and 
we may conjecture a late-found interest in the 
physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, 
with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, 
Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, through- 
out: but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science 
we must regard him rather as a great inventor of 
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sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. 
This is giving him a splendid name, which few men 
have earned. Some of his inventions may be un- 
realizable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly 
futile. There are flaws in his arguments: to state 
them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of 
taking part in a discussion at the Academy. 


W.R. M. Lams. 


[Notre.— Each of the Dialogues is a self-contained ihole, 
The order in which they have been mentioned in this Introduc- 
tion is that which agrees best in the main with modern riers 
of Plato's mental progress, though the succession in some 
instances is uncertain.] 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE LACHES 


Tuts dialogue is so simple and clear that it requires 
but little preparatory comment, and indeed is in 
itself an excellent introduction to the Socratic 
method of probing the primary difficulties of any 
moral question. Two eminent generals, Nicias and 
Laches, are consulted by two old men, Lysimachus 
and Melesias, who, though their own fathers were 
Aristeides the Just and the elder Thucydides,+ are at 
a loss to know what is the best education for their 
sons. The four friends have just witnessed an ex- 
hibition of fighting in armour, and the immediate 
question is whether the boys ought to learn this 
new accomplishment. Socrates, now about fifty years 
old, is invited to join in the discussion; and after 
modestly disclaiming, in his usual manner, any 
knowledge of the subject, he turns the talk into an 
investigation of the nature of courage (190). Hence- 
forward the argument is between Nicias, Laches, and 
Socrates: it soon passes from military to moral 
courage (192); and Nicias. working from a defini- 
tion which he has previously heard from Socrates, 
suggests that courage is knowledge of what is to be 
dreaded (194). But this excludes animals and chil- 
dren, and Socrates points out that what is required 

' The aristocratic opponent of Pericles: see Menu 94¢ 
(note). 
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is a knowledge of good and evil alike in the past, the 
present, and the future,—in fact, an equivalent of all 
the moral virtues together (199). Thus they find 
themselves as far as ever from knowing what courage 
may be, and there is nothing for it but to go to school 
themselves with the boys. 

The supposed time of the conversation is about 
420 B.c., and Plato’s main purpose in composing the 
piece seems to have been to show Socrates’ manner 
of dealing with distinguished men who are older 
than himself, and who soon recognize in him an 
intellectual acuteness at least equal to the steadfast 
courage that has already won the admiration of 
Laches. The characters of the two generals are 
lightly but firmly drawn : Nicias is interested in the 
military possibilities of the new mode of fighting, 
and wishes to have some reasoned discussion upon 
it; Laches is less intelligent, and bluntly dismisses 
it as a fashion evidently rejected by the Lacedae- 
monians. His gradual conversion from this state of 
impatient prejudice to a more philosophic attitude 
is admirably presented. On the artistic side we 
may also notice the charming dramatic touches by 
which Lysimachus’s recognition of Socrates as a friend 
of his family is contrived (180-1); the humorous 
story told by Laches of the sad plight of Stesilaus 
in anaval engagement (183-4) ; and Nicias’s friendly 
sketch of Socrates’ artful way of conducting an 
argument (187-8). Philosophically, the result of 
the discussion appears to be nil; but the emphasis 
throughout is rather on the process of the Socratic 
“midwifery ” or assistance in bringing correct notions 
to birth. In particular we should observe the care 
bestowed on evolving the general notion of a quality, 
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as distinct from its various concrete instances (191-2), 
and the insistence on the universality of knowledge, 
which must somehow embrace all the virtues, and 
can suffer no limitation in point of time. The way 
is thus prepared for the doctrine of the permanence 
and invariability of the true objects of knowledge. 


St. 1 
p. 178 
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[H EPI ANAPEIAZ’ MAIEYTIKOZ] 


TA TOT ATAAOTOT TIPOZOMA 


ATZIMAXO2Z, MEAHSIAS, NIKIAZ, AAXHZ, NAIAES 
ATZIMAXOY KAI MEAHSZIOY, ZQKPATHS 


Av. Tebéac8e pév Tov avdpa waxydpevov ev dmAats, 
> a : 
® Nucia ve nat Adyns: ob 8 vera tuds exedev- 

4 > a * ie oe 
capev ovvfedoacba éyw te Kal MeAnaias doe, 
TOTE pLev OUK etojiev, viv 8° dpotpev. yovpeba 
yap XPHvew m™pos ye ops mappnovdtecBat, clot 
vép Twes of tay TowovTw karayeAdot, Kal édy Tis 
adrots avpBovrctonrat, odk dv eimovev & vootow, 
Gard 5 6 A 4 AX 

a atoxalduevo. rob oupsBovdrevopévov adda 
A€yovot mapa Tyy atrdv Sdéav: tyuds 8€ Aets 
Hynodpevor kal tkavods yuOvar kal yvovras atrA@s 
av eimety & Soxet dvpiv, otrw wapeAdBopey emi 

A Ar ‘ a AX 2 ~ 4] 
THY ovpBovdny wept dy pdAdopev dvaxowotobae. 
éorw ovv TotTo, wept ob mdAar TocabtTa mpoot- 

#. 4 ¢ ~ L Rte. ca e é eo A 
pudlopor, Tobe. yuly ela viets odtoul, dd prev 

“~ Ld v wy cA > A A 
tobee, mammov éxwy dvoua OovKvdidns, ewos dé 
ad 68e* wanmg@ov S€ Kal obros dvop’ exer Todpob 
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CHARACTERS 


Lysimacuus, Mevesras, Nictas, Lacnes, Sons oF 
Lystmmacuus aND MeELestas, SocRATES 


Lys. You have seen the performance of the man 
fighting in armour, Nicias and Laches ; but my friend 
Melesias and I did not tell you at the time our reason 
for requesting you to come and see it with us. How- 
ever, we will tell you now; for we think we should 
speak our minds freely to friends like you. Some 
people, of course, pour ridicule on such appeals, and 
when consulted for their advice will not say what 
they think, but something different, making the 
inquirer’s wishes their aim, and speaking against 
their own judgement. But you, we consider, not 
merely have the necessary discernment but will give 
us the benefit of it in telling us just what is in your 
minds ; and hence we have enlisted your counsel 
on the question which we are about to lay before 
you. Now the matter about which I have made all 
this long preamble is this: we have two sons here, 
my friend that one, called Thucydides after his 
grandfather, and I this one; he also is named in 
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natpos’ “Apioteidnv yap adrov KaAoduev. Hyetv 
ody rovtwr SédoxTar emyreAnfivar ws oldv re 
pddora, Kal pt movjoat omep of ToAAoi, émetdy 
peiparia yéyovev, aveivat adtods 6 te BovdAovrat 
moveiv, GAAa viv 8 Kal dpxeofar abrav émuyre- 
Actafat Kal? daov ofol 7 eopév: eiSdtes obv Kal 
Yuiv viets ovras Wynoducba pepeAnKevar mept 
avuTa@v, elmep tis dAdo, mas av Oepamevbevres 
yévowro dptorou: ef 8° dpa modAAdKis pt) mpoo- 
coxiKare Tov voov TO Towodren, Sropwncovres: ore 
ov xP? avrod duecdetv, Kal rapakaNodvres bpas 
emt 70 emupehevdy twa Towmcacba Td vidwr 
Kowh ped” Teav. 

“Obev 5é eo satr édo€ev, & Nexia re Kal 
Adyys, xp) dxotca, Kav 7 dAtyw paxpdrepa. 
avocttoduev yap 51) eyes te Kal Mednoias de, 
kai juty Ta peipdxia mapacite?. dmep ody Kal 
apxopevos efrov tod Adyou, mappnoacducba mpos 
bpas. Hyeev yap éxdrepos Tept TOU éavrob maTpos 
moAAa Kai Kara € épya exet Adyew ™pos Tous veavi- 
oxKous, Kal doa év modem etpydoavro Kat doa ev 
eipyvn, Stoxobyres td Te TOV ouppdxeov Kal Ta 
Thode THs moAews’ AéTepa 8 adra@v épya ovd- 
éTEpos exer Aéyew. Tatra 87) dratoyuvopeba TE 
rovode Kal alriuipefa tos matépas rudy, sre 
Fwds prev elwy tpudayv, ered?) petpaxca eyevdpcba, 
7a 6¢ Tov GAAwy mpaypata émpartov. Kai Totode 
toils veavioxots abta tabra évderxvdpcba, A€éyovres 
Ort, et pev GpeAjcovow cavT@v Kai p47) Teicovrat 
juiv, axdrects yeryoovra, ef 8 éemyeArjoovrat, 
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the same way, after my father; we call him Aristeides. 
Well, we have resolved to give them our most con- 
stant care, and not—as most fathers do when their 
boys begin to be young men !—let them run loose as 
their fancy leads them, but begin forthwith taking 
every possible care of them. Now, knowing that 
you too have sons, we thought that you above all 
men must have concerned yourselves with the ques- 
tion of the kind of upbringing that would make the 
best of them; and if by any chance you have not 
given your attention to the subject, we would re- 
mind’ you that it ought not to be neglected, and we 
invite vou to join us in arranging some way of taking 
eare of our sons. 

How we formed this resolve, Nicias and Laches, 
is worth hearing, even though the story be some- 
what long. My friend Melesias and I take our meals 
together, and our boys share our table. Now, as I 
said at the beginning of my remarks, we are going 
to speak quite frecly to yon. Each of us has many 
noble deeds of his own father to relate to these 
young fellows—their numerous achievements both 
in war and in peace, when they were managing the 
affairs either of the allies or of this city ; but neither 
of us has any deeds of his own to tell. We cannot - 
help feeling ashamed that our boys should observe 
this, and we blame our fathers for leaving us to 
indulge ourselves when we began to be young men, 
while they looked after other folks’ affairs ; and we 
point the moral of it all to these young people, 
telling them that if they are careless of themselves 
and will not take our advice they will win no reputa- 
tion, but if they take due pains they may very likely 

1 epdxioy is applied to youths from 15 to 21. 
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come to be worthy of the names they bear. Now 
they, for their part, say they will do as we bid; so 
we are now considering what lessons or pursuits will 
lead them to the highest attainable excellence. 
Someone directed us to this particular accomplish- 
ment of fighting in armour, as being an admirable 
one for a young man to learn; and he praised that 
man whose performance you were just watching, 
and then urged us to go and see him. So we decided 
that it would be well to go and see the man our- 
selves, and to take you along with us not merely as 
companions at the show, but also as counsellors and 
co-partners, if you will be so good, in the matter of 
looking after our sons. That is the question which 
we wanted to discuss with you. And we look to you 
now, on your part, to give us your advice, first as 
to whether you think this accomplishment should be 
learnt or not, and then as to any other such art or 
pursuit that you can recommend for a young man ; 
and also, how you feel inclined as regards our 
" partnership. 

nic. For myself, Lysimachus and Melesias, I highly 
approve of your purpose, and am ready to lend a 
hand ; and I may say the same, I think, for Laches 
here. 

Lacu. Yes, you think truly, Nicias. For that re- 
mark which Lysimachus made just now about his 
father and the father of Melesias was very apposite, 
in my opinion, not only to them but to us and to 
all who deal with public affairs : it is practically the 
rule with them, as he says, to treat their private 
concerns, whether connected with children or any- 
thing else, in a slighting, careless spirit. You are 
quite right in saying that, Lysimachus ; but to invite 
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us to be your advisers for the education of your 
boys, and not to invite Socrates here, is to me very 
strange, when, to begin with, he is of your district, 
and then he is always spending his time wherever 
there is any such excellent study or pursuit for young 
men as you are seeking. 

Lys. How do you mean, Laches? Has Socrates 
here given his attention to anything of this sort ? 

LacH. To be sure he has, Lysimachus. 

nic. I too might perhaps be in as good a position 
as Laches to inform you about that; for quite re- 
cently he introduced to myself a music-teacher for 
my son—Damon, pupil of Agathocles, who is not 
only the most exquisitely skilled of musicians, but 
in every other way as profitable a companion as you 
could wish for young men of that age. 

Lys. It is not possible, Socrates, Nicias, and Laches, 
for men of my years to continue to know our juniors, 
because old age makes us spend most of our time 
at home; but if you, son of Sophroniscus, have any 
good advice for our friend, who belongs to your own 
district, you ought to let him have it. And it is only 
right that you should: for you happen to be our 
friend through your father; he and I were constant 
companions and friends, and he died without ever 
having a single difference with me. And a certain 
recollection comes back to me on hearing what has 
just been said: for these boys, in talking with each 
other at home, frequently mention Socrates in terms 
of high praise ; but I have never asked them whether 
they meant the son of Sophroniscus. Now tell me, 
my boys, is this the Socrates whose name you have 
mentioned so often ? 

sox. To be sure, father, it is he. 
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were severely defeated by the Boeotians in 424 B.c. 
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tys. On my soul, Socrates, it is good to know that 
you keep up your father’s name, which was a most 
honourable one, both on general grounds and par- 
ticularly because of the intimate relation in which 
you and we shall equally feel ourselves to be. 

tacH. Indeed, Lysimachus, he is a person you 
must not lose hold of; for I have observed him 
elsewhere too keeping up not merely his father’s but 
his country’s name. He accompanied me in the 
retreat from Delium,! and I assure you that if the 
rest had chosen to be like him, our city would be 
holding up her head and would not then have had 
such a terrible fall. 

tys. Socrates, this is indeed splendid praise which 
you are now receiving from men whose word is of 
great weight, and for such conduct as wins their 
praise. So let me tell you that I rejoice to hear 
this and to know you have such a good reputa- 
tion ; and you in return must count me as one of 
your warmest well-wishers. You ought indeed, on 
your own part, to have visited us before, and treated 
us on intimate terms, as you have a right to do: now, 
however, that we have discovered each other, from 
to-day onwards you must make a point of sharing 
our thoughts and getting to know us and our young 
people also, that you and they may in your turn 
preserve the friendship of our houses. That, how- 
ever, you will do yourself, and we will remind you 
of it another time: but what do you say of the 
matter on which we began to speak? What is your 
view? Is the accomplishment of fighting in armour 
a suitable one for our boys to learn or not ? 

soc. On that matter, Lysimachus, I will do my 
best to advise you, so far as I can, and also to do all 
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the rest that you so kindly ask. It seems to me, 
however, most proper that I, being so much younger 
and less experienced than you and your friends, 
should first hear what they have to say, and learn 
of them ; and then, if I have anything else to suggest 
as against their remarks, I might try to explain it 
and persuade you and them to take my view. Come, 
Nicias, let one or other of you speak. 

nic. There is no difficulty about that, Socrates. 
For in my opinion this accomplishment is in many 
ways a useful thing for young men to possess. It is 
good for them, instead of spending their time on the 
ordinary things to which young men usually give 
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their hours of leisure, to spend it on this, 
only has the necessary effect of improving their 
bodily healthCsince it is as good and strenuous as 
any physical exercise--but is also a form of exercise 
which, with riding, is particularly fitting for a free 
citizen ‘Gor only the men trained in the use of these 
warlike implements can claim to be trained in the 
contest whereof we are athletes and in the affairs 
wherein we are called upon to contend! Further, this 
accomplishment will be of some benefit also in actual 
battle, when it comes to fighting in line with a 
number of other men; but its greatest advantage 
will be felt when the ranks are broken, and you find 
you must fight man to man, either in pursuing some- 
one who is trying to beat off your attack, or in 
retreating yourself and beating off the attack of 
another. Whoever possessed this accomplishment 
could come to no harm so long as he had but one 
to deal with, nor yet, perhaps, if he had several ; 
it would give him an advantage in any situation. 
Moreover, it is a thing which impels one to desire 
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another noble accomplishment; for everyone who 
has learnt how to fight in armour will desire to learn 
the accomplishment which comes next, the manage- 
ment of troops ; and when he has got that and once 
taken a pride in his work he will push on to attain 
the whole art of generalship. (It is evident already 
that all accomplishments and pursuits in the military 
sphere are both honourable and valuable to a man, 
either in acquisition or in practice; and this par- 
ticular one may well be an introduction to them. 
And we can make this addition—no slight one—to 
its claims, that this science will make any man in- 

ee ee a great deal bolder and braver in war. 
Nor let us disdain to mention, even though some 
may think it a rather slight matter, that it will give 
him a smarter appearance in the place where a man 
should look smartest, and where at the same time 
he will appear more terrible to the enemy because 
of his smartness. So my opinion is, Lysimachus, as 
I say, that we ought to teach this skill to our young 
men, and I have told you my reasons for so thinking. 
But if Laches has a different view to state, I shall 
be as glad as anyone to hear it. 

LacH. Well, Nicias, I am loth to say of any sort of 
accomplishment that it ought not to be learnt ; for 
it seems good to know all things. And besides, if 
this skill in arms is an accomplishment, as they say 
who teach it, and as Nicias terms it, it ought to be 

_ learnt ; while if it is not an accomplishment, and 
those who promise to give it are deceiving us, or if 
it is an accomplishment, but not a very important 
one, what can be the good of learning it? I speak 
of it in this way from the following point of view: 
I conceive that if there were anything in it, it would 
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not have been overlooked by the Lacedaemonians, 
whose only concern in life is to seek out and practise 
whatever study or pursuit will give them an adyan- 
tage over others in war. And if they have over- 
looked it, at any rate these teachers of it cannot 
have overlooked the obvious fact that the Lacedae- 
monians are more intent on such matters than any 
of the Greeks, and that anybody who won honour 
among them for this art would amass great riches 
elsewhere, just as a tragic poet does who has won 
honour among us. And for this reason he who 
thinks himself a good writer of tragedy does not 
tour round with his show in a circuit of the outlying 
Attic towns, but makes a straight line for this place 
and exhibits to our people, as one might expect. 
But I notice that these fighters in armour regard 
Lacedaemon as holy ground where none may tread, 
and do not step on it even with the tips of their 
toes, but circle round it and prefer to exhibit to any 
other people, especially to those who would them- 
selves admit that they were inferior to many in the 
arts of war. Furthermore, Lysimachus, I have come 
across more than a few of these persons in actual 
operations, and I can see their quality. Indeed, we 
can estimate it offhand: for, as though it were of 
set purpose, not one of these experts in arms has 
ever yet distinguished himself in war. And yet in 
all the other arts, the men who have made a name 
are to be found among those who have specially 
pursued one or other of them; while these persons, 
apparently, stand out from the rest in this particu- 
larly hapless fate of their profession. Why, this 
man Stesilaus, whom you watched with me in that 
great crowd as he gave his performance and spoke in 
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those high terms of himself before us, I have watched 
elsewhere giving a finer entertainment in the form 
of a very real display that he made against his will. 
The ship on which he was serving struck a transport 
vessel, and he was using in the fight a combination 
of a scythe and a spear—a remarkable weapon that 
suited so remarkable a man. Well, the story of this 
fellow’s doings is hardly of enough interest in the 
main, but you must hear the upshot of his device of 
a scythe fixed to a spear. As he was fighting, it 
stuck somehow in the other ship’s rigging, and held 
fast ; so Stesilaus pulled at it in the hope of getting 
it free, but he could not, and the ships were passing 
by each other. For the first moments he ran along 
in his ship holding on to his spear ; but as the other 
ship sheered off from his and drew him after, still 
holding the spear, he let it slip through his hand 
until he gripped the butt-end of the shaft. From 
the crew of the transport there came laughter and 
clapping at his posture, and when someone aimed 
a stone at him which hit the deck near his feet, and 
. he let go the spear, the troops on the warship in 
their turn could no longer restrain their laughter, as 
they saw the notable scythe-spear dangling from the 
transport. Now, there may perhaps be something 
in this art of theirs, as Nicias argues, but at any rate 
that is my impression of it, in the cases I have met 
with. Hence, as I said at the beginning, whether it 
be an accomplishment, and one of but little use, or 
not an accomplishment, but- only supposed and pre- 
tended to be such, it is not worth the trouble of 
learning it. For indeed I hold that if a man who 
was a coward believed that he possessed it, his only 
gain would be in rashness, which would make his 
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true nature the more conspicuous ; while if he were 
brave, people would be on the look-out for even the 
slightest mistake on his part, and he would incur 
much grievous slander; for the pretension to such 
skill arouses jealousy, so that unless a man be pro- 
digiously superior to the rest in valour he cannot by 
any means escape being made a_laughing-stock 
through professing to be so skilled. Such is my 
opinion, Lysimachus, of the interest taken in this 
accomplishment ; but do as I told you at the be- 
ginning ; you are not to let our friend Socrates go, 
but must request him to advise us according to his 
judgement on the matter in hand. 

Lys. Well, I ask it of you, Socrates: for indeed 
our members of council, as it were, seem to me to 
need someone who will decide between them. Had 
these two agreed, we should not have required this 
help so much ; but as it is—for Laches, you see, has 
voted on the opposite side to Nicias—it is as well 
that we should hear your view and see on which side 
you cast your vote. 

soc. What, Lysimachus? Are you going to join 
the side which gets the approval of the majority of 
us? 

Lys. Why, what can one do, Socrates ? 

soc. And you too, Melesias, would do the same? 
Suppose you had a consultation as to what your 
son’s exercise should be for a coming contest, would 
you be guided by the majority of us, or by the one 
who happened to have trained and exercised under 
a good master ? 

MEL. By the latter, naturally, Socrates. 

soc. Would you be guided by him alone rather 
than the four of us ? 
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MEL. Very likely. 

soc. Yes, for a question must be decided by know- 
ledge, and not by numbers, if it is to have a right 
decision. 

MEL. To be sure. 

soc. Then in this case also we must first consider, 
in particular, whether anyone among us has expert 
skill in the subject of our consultation, or not; 
and if here is one who has, we must be guided by 
him, though he be but one, and pass over the rest; 
while if there is not, we must look for somebody else. 
Or do you think it a slight matter that you and Lysi- 
machus have now at stake, and not that which is 
really your greatest possession? For I take it that 
according as the sons turn out well or the opposite 
will the whole life of their father’s house be affected, 
depending for better or worse on their character. 

MEL. Truly spoken. 

soc. So it demands much forethought from us. 

MEL. Certainly. 

soc. How then—to take the case I suggested just 
now—should we set to work if we wanted to con- 
sider which of us was the most expert in regard to 
a contest 2? Should we not pick him who had learnt 
and practised, and had also had good teachers of 
this particular skill ? 

MeL, I think so. 

soc. And even before that, we should ask what 
was this skill of which we are looking for the teachers ? 

meL, How do you mean ? 

soc. Perhaps it will be more easily grasped in this 
form. I think we have not started with an agree- 
ment between us as to what the thing is about 
which we are consulting, in this question of who 
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among us is an expert and to this end has resorted 
to teachers, and who not. 

nic. Why, Socrates, is it not fighting in armour 
that we are considering, and whether it is a thing 
to be learnt by young men or not ? 

soc. Of course, Nicias; but when someone con- 
siders whether a medicine is to be used as an eye- 
salve or not, do you think that this consultation is 
about the medicine or about the eyes ? 

nic. About the eyes. 

soc. And when one considers whether a horse is 
to be bridled or not, and at what time, I presume 
one takes counsel about the horse, and not about the 
bridle ? 

nic, True. 

soc. And in a word, when one considers a thing 
for any purpose, the consulting is in fact about the 
end one had in view to start with, and not about 
the means to be used for such end. 

nic. Necessarily. 

soc. So we must consider our adviser too, and ask 
ourselves whether he is a skilled expert in the treat- 
ment required for the end which is the subject of 
our consideration. 

nic. Certainly. 

soc. And we say that our present subject is an 
accomplishment studied for the sake of young men’s 
souls ? 

nic. Yes. 

soc. So what we have to consider is whether one 
of us is skilled in treatment of the soul, and is able 
to treat it rightly, and which of us has had good 
teachers. 

xacn. But I say, Socrates, have you never noticed 
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how some people have become more skilled in certain 
things without teachers than others with them ? 

soc. Yes, I have, Laches; people, that is, whom 
you would not care to trust on their mere statement 
that they were good practitioners, unless they could 
put forward some example of their personal skill— 
some work well carried out—not in one only, but 
several cases. 

LacH. That is truly spoken. 

soc. We also, therefore, Laches and Nicias—since 
Lysimachus and Melesias have invited us to a con- 
sultation on their sons, whose souls they are anxious 
to have as good as possible—should bring to their 
notice what teachers we have had, if we say that we 
have any to mention, who being themselves good to 
begin with, and having treated the souls of many 
young people, taught us also in due course and are 
known to have done so. Or if any of ourselves says 
he has had no teacher, but has however some works 
of his own to speak of, and can point out to us what 
Athenians or strangers, either slaves or freemen, are 
acknowledged to owe their goodness to him, let him 
do so. But if there is nothing of the sort to be found 
amongst us, let us bid them look elsewhere ; for we 
cannot run a risk with our good friends’ children 
where we may ruin them, and so bring upon us the 
most grievous of accusations from our nearest and 
dearest. Now J, Lysimachus and Melesias, am the 
first to avow that I have had no teacher in this 
respect ; and yet I have longed for such lessons 
from my youth up. But I have not the means to 
pay fees to the sophists, who were the only persons 
that professed to be able to make me a complete 
gentleman ; and to this moment I remain powerless 
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to discover the art myself. But I should not be 
surprised if Nicias or Laches has discovered or learnt 
it: for they have more means at their command to 
enable them to learn from others, and they are also 
older, and have had time to discover it. Indeed, I 
regard them as able to educate a man; for they 
w ould never declare their minds so freely on pursuits 
that are beneficial or harmful to a youth unless they 
felt confident that they had the requisite knowledge. 
And I have entire confidence in them myself, except 
that I wondered at their differing from each other. 
I therefore make this counter-request of you, Lysi- 
machus: just as Laches urged you a moment ago 
not to release me but to ask me questions, so IT now 
call upon you not to release Laches or Nicias, but 
to question them in these terms: “Socrates says that 
he has no understanding of the matter, and that he 
is not competent to decide which of your statements 
is trne; that he has never been either a discoverer 
or a learner of anything of the sort. But you, 
Laches and Nicias, are each to tell us who is the 
cleverest person you have heard on the upbringing 
of youth; whether you have knowledge of it by 
learning froin someone or by discovering it your- 
selves ; and if you learnt it, who were your teachers 
respectively, and what other colleagues they had : 

in order that, if you are not at leeure through the 
demands of public business, we may go to them and 
induce them either with gifts or good turns or with 
both to undertake the care of our Sand your children 
together, and so prevent them from turning out 
knaves and disgracing their ancestors. But if vou 
have made the grand discovery yourselves, give us 
an instance to show what other persons you have 
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succeeded in changing, by your care of them, from 
knaves to honest gentlemen. For if you arc now 
going to make your first attempt at educating, you 
must beware lest you try your experiment, not on 
a corpus vile) but on your sons and the children of 
your friends, and you prove to be a mere case, as 
the proverbial saying has it, of starting pottery on 
a wine-jar.2 So tell us what you claim, or do not 
claim, as your resources and acquirements in this 
kind.” There, Lysimachus, demand that from these 
good persons, and do not let them off. 

Lys. To my mind, good sirs, these remarks of 
Socrates are excellent: but it is for you, Nicias and 
Laches, to decide for yourselves whether it suits 
you to be questioned and offer some explanation on 
such points. For I and Melesias here would cer- 
tainly be delighted if you would consent to expound 
in detail all that Socrates puts to you in his ques- 
tions: as I began by saying at the outset, we invited 
you to consult with us just because we thought, very 
naturally, that you had given serious consideration 
to this kind of thing, especially as your boys, like 
ours, are almost of an age to be educated. Accord- 
ingly, if it is all the same to you, discuss it now by 
joint inquiry with Socrates, exchanging views with 
him in turn: for it is a particularly good remark of 
his that we are consulting now about the greatest 
of all our concerns. Come, see if you consider that 
this is the proper course to take. 

nic. Lysimachus, it looks to me, in very truth, as 
though you only knew Socrates at second hand— 
through his father—and had not conversed with him 
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1 YXbyy Gomep yeve seci. Cron. 
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personally except in his childhood, when you may 
have chanced to meet him among the people of his 
district, accompanying his father at the temple or 
at some local gathering. But you have evidently 
not yet had to do with him since he has reached 
maturer years. 

Lys. How are you so sure of that, Nicias ? 

nic. You strike me as not being aware that, who- 
ever comes into close contact with Socrates and has 
any talk with him face to face, is bound to be drawn 
round and round by him in the course of the argu- 
ment—though it may have started at first on a quite 
different theme—and cannot stop until he is led into 
giving an account of himself, of the manner in which 
he now spends his days, and of the kind of life he has 
lived hitherto ; and when once he has been led into 
that, Socrates will never let him go until he has 
thoroughly and properly put all his ways to the test. 
Now I am accustomed to him, and so I know that 
one is bound to be thus treated by him, and further, 
that I myself shall certainly get the same treatment 
also. For I delight, Lysimachus, in conversing with 
the man, and see no harm in our being reminded of 
any past or present misdoing : nay, one must needs 
take more careful thought for the rest of one’s life, 
if one does not fly from his words but is willing, as 
Solon said,! and zealous to learn as long as onc lives, 
‘and does not expect to get good sense by the mere 
arrival of old age. So to me there is nothing unusual, 
or unpleasant either, in being tried and ‘tested by 
Socrates ; in fact, I knew pretty well all the time 
that our argument would not be about the boys if 


1 Fr. 10 ynpdoxw 5° alet To\a bidacksuevos, “* I grow old 
learning ever more and more”; see below, 159 a. 
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1 thy jpnoouevos of secl. Badbam. 





1 Laches Fleys with the two meanings of drAofyv—" I am 
single-minded (simple, straightforward) in such matters, 
that is, I should rather say, double-minded.” 

2 The different modes or scales in Greek music were 
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Socrates were present, but about ourselves. Let me 
therefore repeat that there is no objection on my 
part to holding a debate with Socrates after the 
fashion that he likes; but you must see how Laches 
here feels on the matter. 

Lacy. I have but a single mind,! Nicias, in regard 
to discussions, or if you like, a double rather than a 
single one. For you might think me a lover, and yet 
also a hater, of discussions : for when I hear a man 
discussing virtue or any kind of wisdom, one who is 
truly a man and worthy of his argument, I am ex- 
ceedingly delighted; I take the speaker and his 
speech together, and observe how they sort and 
harmonize with each other. Such a man is exactly 
what I understand by “ musical,”—he has tuned 
himself with the fairest harmony, not that of a lyre 
or other entertaining instrument, but has made a 
true concord of his own life between his words and 
his deeds, not in the Ionian, no, nor in the Phrygian 
nor in the Lydian, but simply in the Dorian mode,” 
which is the sole Hellenic harmony. Such a man 
makes me rejoice with his utterance, and anyone 
would judge me then a lover of discussion, so eagerly 
do I take in what he says: but a man who shows the 
opposite character gives me pain, and the better he 
seems to speak, the more I am pained, with the 
result, in this case, that I am judged a hater of 
discussion. Now of Socrates’ words I have no ex- 
perience, but formerly, I fancy, I have made trial of 
his deeds ; and there I found him living up to any 
associated with different moral feelings. The Dorian was 
most favoured, as having a manly, stately character: the 
Ionian was more passionate and contentious. The Phrygian 


and Lydian were foreign modes, on the character of which 
there were various opinions. C/. Rep. 398-99. 
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1 This instance of Socrates’ intrepidity (at Delium, c/. 
above, 1818) is more fully described by Alcibiades in the 
Symposium (221). 
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fine words however freely spoken. So if he has 
that gift as well, his wish is mine, and I should be 
very glad to be cross-examined by such a man, and 
should not chafe at learning: but I too agree with 
Solon, while adding just one word to his saying: I 
should like, as I.grow old, to learn more and more, 
but only from honest folk. Let him concede to me 
that my teacher is himself good—else I shall dislike 
my lessons and be judged a dunce—but if you say 
that my teacher is to be a younger man, or one who 
so far has no reputation, or anything of that sort, 
I care not a jot. I therefore invite you, Socrates, 
both to teach and to refute me as much as you 
please, and to learn too what I on my part know; 
sueh is the position you hold in my eyes since 
that day on which you came through the same 
danger with me,! and gave a proof of your own 
valour which is to be expected of anyone who 
hopes to justify his good name. So say whatever 
you like, leaving out of account the difference of 
our ages. 

soc. You two, it seems, will give us no ground for 
complaint on the score of your not being ready 
to join both in advising and in inquiring. 

Lys. No, but the matter now rests with us, Socrates; 
for I venture to count you as one of us. So take my 
place in inquiring on behalf of the young men; 
make out what it is that we want our friends here 
to tell us, and be our adviser by discussing it with 
them. For I find that owing to my age I forget the 
questions I intend to put, and also the answers I 
receive ; and if the discussion changes in the middle, 
my memory goes altogether. Do you therefore dis- 
cuss and elucidate our problem among yourselves ; 
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aa. *AAn OF Myers, 2) Laxp ares. 
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and I will listen, and then with my friend Melesias 
I will act at once upon whatever may be your 
decision. ; 

soc. Let us do, Nicias and Laches, as Lysimachus 
and Melesias bid us. Now the questions that we 
attempted to consider a while ago—‘‘ Who have been 
our teachers in this sort of training? What other 
persons have we made better? ’’—are perhaps of 
a kind on which we might well examine ourselves : 
but I believe this other way of inquiring leads to the 
same thing, and will probably also start more from 
the beginning. For if we happen to know of such 
and such a thing that by being joined to another 
thing it makes this thing better, and further, if we 
are able to get the one joined to the other, we 
obviously know the thing itself on which we might 
be consulting as to how it might be best and most 
easily acquired. Now I daresay you do not grasp 
‘my meaning. Well, you will grasp it more easily 
in this way. If we happen to know that sight joined 
to eyes makes those eyes the better for it, and further 
if we are able to get it joined to eyes, we obviously 
know what this faculty of sight is, on which we might 
be consulting as to how it might be best and most 
easily acquired. For if we did not know first of all 
what sight or hearing is, we should hardly prove 
ourselves consultants or physicians of credit in the 
matter of eyes or ears, and the best way of acquiring 
sight or hearing. 

Lacu. Truly spoken, Socrates. 

soc. And you know, Laches, at this moment our 
two friends are inviting us to a consultation as to the 
way in which virtue may be joined to their sons’ 
souls, and so make them better ? 
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LacH. Yes, indeed. 

soc. Then our first requisite is to know what virtue ! 
is? For surely, if we had no idea at all what virtue 
actually is, we could not possibly consult with any- 
one as to how he might best acquire it ? 

Lacu. I certainly think not, Socrates. 

soc. Then we say, Laches, that we know what it is. 

LacH. J suppose we must. 

soc. And of that which we know, I presume, we 
can also say what it is. 

LacH. To be sure. 

soc. Let us not. therefore, my good friend, inquire 
forthwith about the whole of virtue, since that may 
well be too much for us; but let us first see if we are 
sufficiently provided with knowledge about some part 
of it. In all likelihood this will make our inquiry 
easier. 

LacH. Yes, let us do as you propose, Socrates. 

soc. Then which of the parts of virtue shall we 
choose? Clearly, I think, that which the art of 
fighting in armour is supposed to promote; and 
that, of course, is generally supposed to be courage, 
is it not ? 

LacH. Yes, it generally is, to be sure. 

soc. Then let our first endeavour be, Laches, to 
say what courage is: after that we can proceed to 
inquire in what way our young men may obtain it, 
in so far as it is to be obtained by means of pursuits 
and studies. Come, try and tell me, as I suggest, 
what is courage. 

Lacu. On my word, Socrates, that is nothing diffi- 
cult: anyone who is willing to stay at his post and 


1 Here, and in what follows, ‘virtue’? embraces the 
accomplishments and excellences of a good citizen. 
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1 76 éxeivwr, 76 ye Tov ‘EXXjvwv Om, papyr. Arsin. 





1 Zl, viii. 107-108. Socrates pretends to take the hero’s 
epithet ‘“‘prompter of fright” (in the enemy) as meaning 
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face the enemy, and does not run away, you may be 
sure, is courageous. 

soc. Rightly spoken, Laches; but I fear I am to 
blame, by not putting it clearly, for your having 
answered not the intention of my question, but 
something else. 

LacH. What do you mean by that, Socrates? 

soc. I will explain, so far as I can: let us take that 
man to be courageous who, as you describe him 
yourself, stays at his post and fights the enemy. 

tac. I, for one, agree to that. 

soc. Yes, and I do too. But what of this other 
kind of man, who fights the enemy while fleeing, 
and not staying ? 

Lacu. How fleeing ? 

soc. Well, as the Scythians are said to fight, as 
much fleeing as pursuing ; and as you know Homer 
says in praise of Aeneas’ horses, that they knew 
“how to pursue and to flee in fright full swiftly 
this way and that way;’’ and he glorifies Aeneas 
himself for this very knowledge of fright, calling 
him “ prompter of fright.” 

LacH. And very properly too, Socrates; for he 
was speaking of chariots; and so are you speaking 
of the mode of the Scythian horsemen. ‘That is the 
way of cavalry fighting ; but with men-at-arms it is 
as I state it? 

soc. Except, perhaps, Laches, in the case of the 
Spartans. For they say that at Plataea, when the 
Spartans came up to the men with wicker shields, 


that he prompted fright in himself and his side, and so knew 
all about the feeling. 


® i.e. they stand fast at their posts in the ranks (above, 
191 a). 
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1 In the final struggle at Plataea (479 3.c.) the Spartans 
at first hesitated before the barrier of wicker shields opposed 
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they were not willing to stand and fight against 
these, but fled; when, however, the Persian ranks 
were broken, the Spartans kept turning round and 
fighting like cavalry, and so won that great battle.! 

Lacu, What you say is true. 

soc. And so this is what I meant just now by 
saying that I was to blame for your wrong answer, 
by putting my question wrongly. For I wanted to 
have your view not only of brave men-at-arms, but 
also of courage in cavalry and in the entire warrior 
class ; and of the courageous not only in war but in 
the perils of the sea, and all who in disease and 
poverty, or again in public affairs, are courageous ; 
and further, all who are not merely courageous 
against pain or fear, but doughty fighters against 
desires and pleasures, whether standing their ground 
or turning back upon the foe—for I take it, Laches, 
there are courageous people in all these kinds. 

Lacu. Very much so, Socrates. 

soc. Then all these are courageous, only some have 
acquired courage in pleasures, some in pains, some 
in desires and some in fears, while others, I conceive, 
have acquired cowardice in these same things. 

LacH. To be sure. 

soc. What either of them? is—that is what I 
wanted to know. So try again, and tell me first 
what is this thing, courage, which is the same in all 
of these cases; or do you still not comprehend my 
meaning ? 

LacH. Not very well. 


to them by the Persians; but by a supreme effort they broke 
through and defeated the Persians by turning on them in 
man-to-man combat. C/. Herod. ix. 61-2. 

2 i.e. courage and cowardice. 
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soc. I mean in this way: suppose, for instance, | 
were asking you what is quickness, as we find it in 
running and harping, in speaking and learning, and 
in many other activities, and as possessed by us 
practically in any action worth mentioning, whether 
of arms or legs, or mouth or voice, or mind: or do 
you not use the word so ? 

LACH. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. Well then, suppose someone asked me: 
Socrates, what do you mean by this thing which 
in all cases you term quickness? My reply 
would be: The faculty that gets a great deal 
done in a little time is what I call quickness, whether 
in a voice or in a race or in any of the other 
instances. 

LacH. Your statement would be quite correct. 

soc. So now try and tell me on your part, Laches, 
about courage in the same way: what faculty is it, 
the same whether in pleasure or in pain or in any 
of the things in which we said just now it was to be 
found, that has been singled out by the name of 
courage ? 

tacH, Well then, I take it to be a certain en- 
durance of the soul, if I am to speak of the natural 
quality that appears in them all. 

soc. Why, of course we must, if we are each to 
answer the other’s actual question. Now it appears 
to me that by no means all endurance, as I conceive 
it, can appear to you to be courage. And my 
grounds for thinking so are these: I am almost 
certain, Laches, that you rank courage among the 
nobler qualities. 
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LacH. Nay, among the noblest, you may be quite 
certain. 

soc. And endurance joined with wisdom is noble 
and good ? 

LacH. Very much so. 

soc, But what of it when joined with folly? Is it 
not, on the contrary, hurtful and mischievous ? 

LACH. Yes. 

soc. And can you say that such a thing is noble, 
when it is both mischievous and hurtful ? 

LacH. Not with any justice, Socrates. 

soc. Then you will not admit that such an en- 
durance is courage, seeing that it is not noble. 
whereas courage is a noble quality. 

tacH. That is true. 

soc. So, by your account, wise endurance will be 
courage. 

Lacu. Apparently. 

soc. Now let us see in what it is wise. In all 
things, whether great or small? For instance, if a 
- man endures in spending money wisely, because he 
knows that by spending he will gain more, would 
you call him courageous ? 

LacH. On my word, not I. 

soc. Or what do you call it in the case of a 
doctor who, when his son or anyone else is 
suffering from inflammation of the lungs and begs 
for something to drink or eat, inflexibly and endur- 
ingly refuses ? 

LacH. That is no case of it, in any sense, 
either. 

soc. Well now, when a man endures in war, and is 
willing to fight, on a wise calculation whereby he knows 
that others will come to his aid, and that the forces 
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against him will be fewer and feebler than those 
who are with him, and when he has besides the 
advantage of position,—would you say of this man, 
if he endures with such wisdom and preparation, 
that he, or a man in the opposing army who is 
willing to stand up against him and endure, is the 
more courageous ? 

Lacu. The man opposed to him, I should say, 
Socrates. 

soc. But yet his endurance is more foolish than 
that of the first man. 

Lacu. That is true. 

soc. So you would say that he who in a cavalry 
fight endures with a knowledge of horsemanship is 
less courageous than he who endures without it. 

LacH. Yes, I think so. 

soc. And he who endures with a skill in slinging 
or shooting or other such art. 

LacH. To be sure. 

soc. And anyone who agrees to descend into a 
well, and to dive, and to endure in this or other such 
action, without being an adept in these things, you 
would say is more courageous than the adepts. 

LacH. Yes, for what else can one say, Socrates ? 

soc. Nothing, provided one thinks so. 

Lacu. But I do think it. 

soc. And you observe, I suppose, Laches, that 
persons of this sort are more foolish in their risks 
and endurances than those who do it with proper 
skill. 

Lacu. Evidently. 

soc. Now, we found before that foolish boldness 
and endurance are base and hurtful ? 

LACH. Quite so. 
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soc. But courage was admitted to be something 
noble. 

LACH. Yes, it was. 

soc. Whereas now, on the contrary, we say that 
this base thing—foolish endurance—is courage. 

LacH. Apparently. 

soc. Then do you think our statement is correct ? 

Lach. On my word, Socrates, not I. 

soc, Hence I presume that, on your showing, you 
and I, Laches, are not tuned to the Dorian harmony : 
for our deeds do not accord with our words. By 
our deeds, most likely, the world might judge us 
to have our share of courage, but not by our words, 
J fancy, if they should hear the way we are talking 
now. 

Lacu. That is very true. 

soc. Well now, does it seem right that we should 
be in such a condition ? 

Lacu. Not by any means. 

soc. Then do you mind if we accept our statement 
to a certain point ? 

LacH. To what point do you mean, and what 
statement ? 

soc. That which enjoins endurance. And, if you 
please, let us too be steadfast and enduring in our 
inquiry, so as not to be ridiculed by courage herself 
for failing to be courageous in our search for her, 
when we might perchance find after all that this 
very endurance is courage. 

LacH. For my part I am ready, Socrates, to con- 
tinue without faltering ; and yet I am unaccustomed 
to discussions of this sort. But a certain ambitious 
ardour has got hold of me at hearing what has been 
said, and I am truly vexed at finding myself unable 
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to express offhand what I think. For I feel that I 
conceive in thought what courage is, but somehow or 
other she has given me the slip for the moment, so 
that I fail to lay hold of her in speech and state what 
she is. 

soc. Well, my dear sir, the good huntsman must 
follow the hounds and not give up the chase. 

LacH. Yes, indeed, by all means. 

soc. Then do you agree to our inviting Nicias here 
to join.in our hunt? He may be more resourceful 
than we are. 

LacH. I agree, of course. 

soc. Come now, Nicias, and use what powers you 
have to assist your friends, who are caught in a 
storm of argument and are quite perplexed. You 
see the perplexity of our case ; you must now tell us 
what you think courage is, and so at once set us free 
from our perplexity and give your own thoughts the 
stability of speech. 

nic. Well, for some time I have been thinking, 
Socrates, that you two are not defining courage in 
the right way; for you are not acting upon an 
admirable remark which I have formerly heard you 
make. 

soc. What is that, Nicias ? 

nic. I have often heard you say that every man 
is good in that wherein he is wise, and bad in that 
wherein he is unlearned. 

soc. Well, that is true, Nicias, I must say. 

nic. And hence, if the brave man is good, clearly 
he must be wise. 

soc. Do you hear him, Laches ? 

tacH. Ido, without understanding very well what 
he says. 
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soc. But I think I understand it: our friend 
appears to me to mean that courage is a kind of 
wisdom. 

tacH. What kind of wisdom, Socrates ? 

soc. Well, will you put that question to your friend 
here? 

tac. I do. 

soc. Come now, tell him, Nicias, what kind of 
wisdom courage may be, by your account. Not that, 
I presume, of flute-playing. 

nic. Not at all. 

soc. Nor yet that of harping. 

nic. Oh, no. 

soc. But what is this knowledge then, or of what ? 

LAcH. J must say you question him quite correctly, 
Socrates, so let him just tell us what he thinks it is. 

nic. I say, Laches, that it is this—the knowledge 
of what is to be dreaded or dared, either in war or 
in anything else. 

Lacu. How strangely he talks, Socrates ! 

soc. What is it that makes you say that, Laches ? 

LacH, What is it? Why, surely wisdom is distinct 
from courage. 

soc. Well, Nicias denies that. 

tacH. He does indeed, to be sure: that is where 
he just babbles. 

soc. Then let us instruct and not abuse him. 

nic. No, it seems to me, Socrates, that Laches 
wants to have it proved that I am talking nonsense, 
because he was proved a moment ago to be in the 
same case himself. 

Lac. Quite so, Nicias, and I will try to make it 
evident. You are talking nonsense: for instance, 
do not doctors know what is to be dreaded in dis- 
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ease? Or do vou suppose that the courageous know 
this? Or do you call doctors courageous ? 

nic. No, not at all. 

tacH. Nor, I fancy, farmers either. And yet they, 
I presume, know what is to be dreaded in farming, 
and every other skilled worker knows what is to be 
dreaded and dared in his own craft; but they are 
none the more courageous for that. 

soc. What is Laches saying, in your opinion, 
Nicias? There does seem to be something in it. 

nic. Yes, there is something, only it is not true. 

soc. How so? 

wic. Because he thinks that doctors know some- 
thing more, in treating sick persons, than how to 
tell what is healthy and what diseased. This, I 
imagine, is all that they know: but to tell whether 
health itself is to be dreaded by anyone rather than 
sickness, —do you suppose, Laches, that this is 
within a doctor’s knowledge? Do you not think 
that for many it is better that they should never 
arise from their bed of sickness? Pray tell me, do 
you say that in every case it is better to live? Is 
it not often preferable to be dead ? 

LacH. I do think that is so. 

nic. And do you think that the same things are 
to be dreaded by those who were better dead, as by 
those who had better live ? 

Lacu. No, I do not. 

nic. Well, do you attribute the judgement of this 
matter to doctors or to any other skilled worker 
except him who has knowledge of what is to be 
dreaded and what is not—the man whom I call 
couragcous ? 

soc. Do you comprehend his meaning, Laches ? 
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taco. I do: it seems to be the seers whom he 
calls the courageous: for who else can know for 
which of us it is better to be alive than dead? And 
yet, Nicias, do you avow yourself to be a seer, or to 
be neither a seer nor courageous ? 

nic. What! Is it now a seer, think you, who has 
the gift of judging what is to be dreaded and what 
to be dared ? 

LacH. That is my view : who else could it be ? 

nic. Much rather the man of whom I speak, my 
dear sir: for the seer’s business is to judge only the 
signs of what is yet to come—whether a man is to 
meet with death or disease or loss of property, or 
victory or defeat in war or some other contest ; but 
what is better among these things for a man to 
suffer or avoid suffering, can surely be no more 
for a seer to decide than for anyone else in the 
world. 

Ltacu. Well, I fail to follow him, Socrates, or to 
see what he is driving at; for he points out that 
neither a seer nor a doctor nor anybody else is the 
man he refers to as the courageous, unless perchance 
he means it is some god. Now it appears to me that 
Nicias is unwilling to admit honestly that he has no 
meaning at all, but dodges this way and that in the 
hope of concealing his own perplexity. Why, you 
and I could have dodged in the same way just now, 
if we wished to avoid the appearance of contra- 
dicting ourselves. Of course, if we were arguing 
in a law-court, there would be some reason for 
so doing; but here, in a meeting like this of ours, 
why waste time in adorning oneself with empty 
words ? 

soc. I agree that it is out of place, Laches : but let 
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tween Corinth and Megara before he became the hero of 
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us see: perhaps Nicias thinks he does mean some- 
thing, and is not talking just for the sake of talking. 
So let us ask him to explain more clearly what is in 
his mind; and if we find that he means something, 
we will agree with him ; if not, we will instruct him. 

tacu. Then, Socrates, if you would like to ask him, 
please do so: I daresay I have done enough asking. 

soc. Well, I see no objection, since the question 
will be on behalf of us both. 

Lacu. Very well, then. 

soc. Now tell me, Nicias, or rather, tell us—for 
Laches and I are sharing the argument between us— 
do you say that courage is knowledge of what is to 
be dreaded or dared ? 

nic. I do. 

soc. And that it is not every man that knows it. 
since neither a doctor nor a seer can know it, and 
cannot be courageous unless he add this particular 
knowledge to his own? This was your statement, 
was it not? 

nic. Yes, it was. 

soc. And so in fact this is not a thing which, as 
the proverb says, “‘ any pig would know”; and thus 
a pig cannot be courageous. 

nic. I think not. 

soc. Indeed it is obvious, Nicias, that you at least 
do not believe that even the Crommyonian sow? 
could have been courageous. I say this not in jest, 
but because I conceive it is necessary for him who 
states this theory to refuse courage to any wild 
beast, or else to admit that a beast like a lion or a 
leopard or even a boar is so wise as to know what 
only a few men know because it is so hard to per- 
ceive. Why, he who subscribes to your account of 
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1 A deme or district of Attica, noted for the abusive 
wit of its people. 
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courage must needs agree that a lion, a stag, a bull, 
and a monkey have all an equal share of courage in 
their nature. 

Lacu. Heavens, Socrates, how admirably you argue! 
Now answer us sincerely, Nicias, and say whether 
those animals, which we all admit to be courageous, 
are wiser than we are; or whether you dare, in 
contradiction of everyone else, describe them as not 
even courageous. 

nic. No, Laches, I do not describe animals, or 
anything else that from thoughtlessness has no fear 
of the dreadful, as courageous, but rather as fearless 
and foolish. Or do you suppose I describe all 
children as courageous, that have no fear because 
they are thoughtless? I rather hold that the fearless 
and the courageous are not the same thing. In my 
opinion very few people are endowed with courage 
and forethought, while rashness, boldness, and fear- 
lessness, with no forethought to guide it, are found 
in a great number of men, women, children, and 
animals. So you see, the acts that you and most 
people call courageous, I call rash, and it is the 
prudent acts which I speak of that are courageous. 

LacH. Mark you, Socrates, how finely, as he 
fancies, my friend decks himself out with his 
words! And how he attempts to deprive of the 
distinction of courage those whom everyone admits 
to be courageous ! 

nic. I am not referring to you, Laches, so do not 
be frightened : for I grant that you, and Lamachus 
also, are wise, since you are courageous, and I say 
the same of numerous other Athenians. 

Lacu. I will not say what I could say in answer 
to that, lest you call me a true son of Aexone.} 
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soc. No, say nothing, Laches: for in fact you 
seem to me to have failed to perceive that he has 
acquired his wisdom from Damon, our good friend ; 
and Damon constantly associates with Prodicus, who 
is supposed to be the cleverest of the sophists at 
distinguishing terms like these. 

LacH. Yes, for it is more suitable, Socrates, for a 
sophist to make a show of such refinements than for 
a man whom the State thinks worthy to govern her. 

soc. Indeed it is suitable, I presume, my amiable 
friend, for a man in the highest seat of government 
to be gifted with the highest degree of wisdom. 
But it seems to me that Nicias is worthy of further 
attention, so that we may learn in what connexion 
he uses this word “ courage.” 

Lacu. Then attend to him yourself, Socrates. 

soc. That is what I propose to do, my good sir: 
still, you are not to think that I will release you 
from your due share of the argument. No, you must 
put your mind to it and join in weighing well what 
is said. 

LacH. Well, so be it, if you think that I ought. 

soc. Indeed Ido. Now, Nicias, please go back to 
the beginning } and answer us : you know we started 
our discussion by considering courage as a part of 
virtue ? 

NIC. Quite so. 

soc. And you joined in this answer,—that it is 
a part, there being also other parts, which taken all 
together have received the name of virtue ? 

nic. Why, of course. 

soc. Now, do you mean the same as I do by these ? 
Besides courage, I refer to temperance, justice, and 
other similar qualities. And you also, do you not ? 
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nic. Certainly I do. 

soc. So much for that; thus far we agree: but 
let us pass on to what is to be dreaded and what to 
be dared, and make sure that you and we do not 
take two different views ofthese. Let me tell you our 
view of them, and if you do not agree with it, you 
shall instruct us. We hold that the dreadful are 
things that cause fear, and the safely ventured are 
those that do not; and fear is caused not by past 
or present, but by expected evils: for fear is ex- 
pectation of coming evil. You are of the same mind 
with us in this, are you not, Laches ? 

LacH. Yes, entirely so, Socrates. 

soc. So there you have our view, Nicias,—that 
coming evils are to be dreaded, and things not evil, 
or good things, that are to come are to be safely 
dared. Would you describe them in this way, or in 
some other * 

nic. I would describe them in this way. 

soc. And the knowledge of these things is what 
you term courage ? 

nic. Precisely. 

soc. There is still a third point on which we must 
see if you are in agreement with us. 

nic. What point is that ? 

soc. I will tell you. It seems to your friend and 
me that, to take the various subjects of knowledge, 
there is not one knowledge of how a thing has 
happened in the past, another of how things are 
happening in the present, and another of how a 
thing that has not yet happened might or will 
happen most favourably in the future, but it is the 
same knowledge throughout. For example, in the 
ease of health, it is medicine always and alone that 
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surveys present, past, and future processes alike ; 
and farming is in the same position as regards the 
productions of the earth. And in matters of war I 
am sure you yourselves will bear me out when I say 
that here generalship makes the best forecasts on the 
whole, and particularly of future results, and is the 
mistress rather than the servant of the seer’s art, 
because it knows better what is happening or about 
to happen in the operations of war ; whence the law 
ordains that the general shall give orders to the seer, 
and not the seer to the general. May we say this, 
Laches ? 

Lacu. We may. 

soc. Well now, do you agree with us, Nicias, that 
the same knowledge has comprehension of the same 
things, whether future, present, or past ? 

nic. I do, for that is my own opinion, Socrates. 

soc. And courage, my good friend, is knowledge 
of what is to be dreaded and dared, as you say, do 
you not ? 

nic. Yes. 

soc. And things to be dreaded and things to be 
dared have been admitted to be either future goods 
or future evils ? . 

nic, Certainly. 

soc. And the same knowledge is concerned with 
the same things, whether in the future or in any 
particular stage ? 

nic. That is so. 

soc. Then courage is knowledge not merely of 
what is to be dreaded and what dared, for it com- 
prehends goods and evils not merely in the future, 
but also in the present and the past and in any stage, 
like the other kinds of knowledge. 
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nic. Apparently. 

soc. So the answer that you gave us, Nicias, covers 
only about a third part of courage; whereas our 
question was of what courage is as a whole. And 
now it appears, on your own showing, that courage 
is knowledge not merely of what is to be dreaded 
and what dared, but practically a knowledge con- 
cerning all goods and evils at every stage ; such is 
your present account of what courage must be. 
What do you say to this new version, Nicias ? 

nic. I accept it, Socrates. 

soc. Now do you think, my excellent friend, there 
could be anything wanting to the virtue of a man 
who knew all good things, and all about their pro- 
duction in the present, the future, and the past, 
and all about evil things likewise? Do you suppose 
that such a man could be lacking in temperance, 
or justice, and holiness, when he alone has the gift 
of taking due precaution, in his dealings with gods 
and men, as regards what is to be dreaded and 
what is not, and of procuring good things, owing 
to his knowledge of the right behaviour towards 
them? 

nic. I think, Socrates, there is something in what 
you say. 

soc. Hence what you now describe, Nicias, will be 
not a part but the whole of virtue. 

nic. Apparently. 

soc. But, you know, we said that courage is one 
of the parts of virtue. 

Nic. Yes, we did. 

soc. And what we now describe is seen to be 
different. 

nic. So it seems. 
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Th mapa to Aduwvos codia adriy dvevpioes. 
is > - a ION ” Aw Fol 

NI. Ed ye, & Adyys, ore oddev oter od ert mpdypa 
+ if 2 A uM ’ ¥. bl , ‘3 3Oh 
elvat, Ore atros dprt éddvns avdpetas mépe ovdev 
> a > ? > A > A cf “~ > 4 
elds, GAN ef Kat eyes Etepos ToLodtos dvadavi}- 
cojtat, mpdos Tobro Brémeis, Kal ovdev ert Suolcer, 
ws €oue, aol per’ euod pndev eiddvar av mpoorjKer 
emuoTHuny exew avdpt olopevw zt elvar. od peév 
obv poe Soxeis ws aAnfds dvOpemeov mp&ypa 
> Pd ) ki i . 4 rg 3 +. A 
epyafecBa, ovdév apds atbrév BAdmew ddAG mpds 

. ” 52 ne ’ 4s > ry 1. @ 7 
tovds dAXous: ey 5° ola euol wept dv édéyopev 
VOV TE ETTLELKOS elpjobat, Kal €t Te aVTOV ps) ikaves 
elpyntat, vorepov emavopiiceoNar Kai peta Ad- 
pbovos, od o¥ mov ole KatayeAGy, Kal radra 
7 A > s a A 4 4 3 wv 
ovdé day muwmore TOV Aduwra, Kal per’ GAdwy: 

A ? A A 2 , La LS ff; 
kat emeday BeBardowpat atrd, diddEw Kal od, 

A > , “~ ‘4 A ig 4 
Kat od dOovijow: Soxeis ydp por Kat udAa odddpa 
Setobar pabety. 

AA. Lodos ydp tor od ef, & Nixia. Gar’ 
Lid > ‘ La ~ ¥ , 
dpws eyo Avowayw rHde Kai MeAnota ovpBov- 
Acvw, o€ prev kal eve Tept THs Tadelas THY veavt- 
oxwv xalpew ev, Lwxpdty Sé rovtovi, dep ef 
> ~ wv A 3 vs 3 4 os) b aes ¢ , 
apyjs eAeyov, pu) adidvar’ «t 5€ Kal epol ev yAuKia 
hoav of aides, Tabra dv Tabr’ ézoiouv. 
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soc. Thus we have failed to discover, Nicias, what 
courage really is. 

nic. Evidently. 

tacn. And I, in fact, supposed, my dear Nicias, 
that you were going to discover it, when you showed 
such contempt for the answers I made to Socrates : 
indeed I had very great hopes that the wisdom you 
derived from Damon would avail you for the dis- 
covery. 

nic. That is all very fine, Laches; you think you 
can now make light of the fact that you were your- 
self shown just now to know nothing about courage ; 
when my turn comes to be shown up in the same light, 
that is all you care, and now it will not matter to 
you at all, it seems, if I share your ignorance of things 
whereof any self-respecting man ought to have know- 
ledge. You really strike me, indeed, as following the 
average man’s practice of keeping an eye on others 
rather than on oneself: but J faney that for the 
present I have said as much as could be expected 
on the subject of our discussion, and that later on 
I must make good any defects in my statement upon 
it with the help of Damon—whom I know you choose 
to ridicule, and that without ever having seen the 
actua] Damon—and with others’ help besides. And 
when I have settled the matter I will enlighten you, 
in no grudging spirit: for I think you are in very 
great need of instruction. 

LacH. You are a man of wisdom, I know, Nicias. 
But still I advise Lysimachus here and Melesias to 
dismiss you and me, and to retain our friend Socrates 
as I said at first, for the education of your boys: 
were my own sons old enough, I should do the same 
thing too. 
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ni. Taéra pev Kaye ovyxwpad, edvmep éBédn 
LwkKparys Tov Hetpaxtov emyredciobar, pndeva 
aAAov Snreiv: eel Kav eye tov Nuxrparov Toure 
yousra emuTpéroyu, ef efédot obros: dAAd yap 
aAAous joe EKAOTOTE GUvioTHOW, Grav TL AvT@ Tept 
TOUTOU p08, aizos dé ode eB ereu. GAN’ 6pa, @ 
Avoipaxe, et TL ood a paMov 6 drraovor Lwxparys. 

AY. Atxatov yé ToL, @ Nexéa, é émrel kal ey@ Toure 
moAAa av eBeArjoays Tovety, & odK av dAAots mdvu 
7oMois eBedoyue. ma@s ovv dys, & Lw«pares; 
dmakovon Te Kat oupmpodupnon ws BeAtiorots 
yevécbas tots petpaxious ; 

xo. Kat yap av dewvdv ein, & Avolpaye, tobrd 
ye, py Bdrew Tw ovprpoupetobar ws Bedriorw 
yeveotac. ef prev obv ev Tots Svaddyous Tots apre 
eyo pev eddvny cides, TWwdeE be pay etSd7e, Sixaov 
av av cme pddvora € em robo To epyov Tmapakaneiv: 
viv e : Opotws yap mavres ev dmropia evevopneda- 
tt oby av Tis Hua Twa Tpoatpotro ; epol yey obv 
37} abtTr® Soxet oddéva: GAN’ ered} Tadra otros 
Exel, oxdyac8e av Te bdéu ovpBovrevew bpiv. 
eyw yap pyue xphvae, @ dvbpes—oddels yap Expopos 
Adyos—Kowh mavras Hpeas Cnrety pddvora pev nyeiy 
adrois duddonadov ws dpuorov—SedpieHa yap— 
evreiTa kal Tots petpaxiots, pare Xpnparav pevdo- 
pévous pajre dou pndevos: edv b¢ iu pas. abrovs 
exe, ws viv EXOMEV, ob oupPovrevio. et 8€ tT 
jpav KatayeAdcetae, ST THArKoide 6 évres els b1da- 
oxdAwy d&coipev povrdy, Tov “Opnpov doxet pot 
xphivas mpoPiArecbat, os ébn ovK aya elvar 
aidd Kexpnevy dvdpi mapetvar. Kal nuels obv 

1 Od. xvii. 347. 
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nic. For my part I agree; if Socrates will consent 
to take charge of these young people. I will seek for 
no one else. I should be only too glad to entrust 
him with Niceratus, if he should consent: but when 
I begin to mention the matter to him, he always 
recommends other men to me and refuses himself. 
Just see, Lysimachus, if Socrates will give you a 
more favourable hearing. 

Lys. It is only right that he should, Nicias, for 
indeed I would be willing to do many things for 
him which I would not do for a great many others. 
Well, what do you say, Socrates? Will you comply, 
and lend your “endeavours for the highest improve- 
ment of these boys ? 

soc. Why, how strange it would be, Lysimachus, 
to refuse to lend one’s endeavours for the highest 
improvement of anybody! Now if in the debates 
that we have just held I had been found to know 
what our two friends did not know, it would be right 
to make a point of inviting me to take up this work : 
but as it is, we have all got into the same difficulty, 
so why should one of us be preferred to another ? 
In my own opinion, none of us should; and this 
being so, perhaps you will allow me to give you a 
piece of advice. I tell you, gentlemen—and this is 
confidential—that we ought all alike to seek out 
the best teacher we can find, first for ourselves—for 
we need one—and then for our boys. sparing neither 
expense nor anything else we can do: but to leave 
ourselves as we now are, this I do not advise. And 
if anyone makes fun of us for seeing fit to go to 
school at our time of life, I think we should appeal 
to Homer, who said that ‘‘ shame is no good mate 
for a needy man.’’! So let us not mind what any- 
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edaavres xalpew et Tis TL epel, Kow} HudY abrar . 
kal TOV peipakioy emysédecav rrounowpeba. 

Ar. "Ewot pev dpéoxer, & La«partes, a Aéyets: 
Kat €Bélw, dowmep yepairards tut, rocovTw 
mpobupdrara pavOdvew peta TOV veavioxwv. ard 
fot odTWat Troincoy: atpioy Ewhev adixou oiKxade, 
Kal 7) GAAws mowjons, wva BovAevowpeba srepi 
abrav tovtwy: TO Sé viv eivas Thy avvovaiay S1a- 
Avouypiev. 

sn. “AMG moujow, d Avoisaye, Tatra, Kal Héw 
mapa aé avptov, av Beds eBédn. 
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one may say, but join together in arranging for our 
own and the boys’ tuition. 

Lys. I gladly approve of your suggestion, Socrates 3 
and as I am the oldest, so I am the most eager to 
have lessons with the young ones. Now this is what 
I ask you to do: come to my house to-morrow at 
daybreak ; be sure not to fail, and then we shall 
consult on this very matter. For the present, let us 
break up our meeting. 

soc. I will not fail Lysimachus, to come to you 
to-morrow, God willing. 
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Tne masterly powers of description, characteriza- 
tion, rhetoric, and reasoning, which conspire in the 
Protagoras to produce, with such apparent ease, one 
rapid and luminous effect, have earned it a very high 
——with some judges the highest—place among Plato’s 
achievements in philosophic drama. After an intro- 
ductory scene, in which the excitement of ardent 
young spirits over the arrival of a great intellectual 
personage leads quickly to the setting of the stage 
for the main business of the plot, we are shown 
Socrates in respectful but keenly critical contact 
with the first and most eminent of the itinerant 
professors of a new culture or enlightenment. On 
the other side we see the old and celebrated teacher 
displaying his various abilities with weight and 
credit, but with limitations which increasingly 
suggest that his light is waning before the fresh and 
more searching flame of Socratic inquiry. The 
drama is philosophic in the fullest sense, not merely 
owing to this animated controversy and its develop- 
ment of a great moral theme,—the acquisition of 
virtue, but because we are made to feel that behind 
or above the actual human disputants are certain 
principles and modes of thought, which hold a high 
and shadowy debate, as it were, of their own in the 


dimness of what is as yet- unexamined and un-' 


explained. Of this larger argument the human 
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scene gives but fitful glimpses ; but in the end it 
is suggested and impressed in sufficiently definite 
outline to become the further object of our roused 
and refined curiosity. 

This dialogue is, indeed, a work of profoundly 
suggestive art, and our first duty is to observe and 
comprehend as clearly as may be the persons in the 
play and the interaction of their salient thoughts 
and feelings. Protagoras was the founder of a 
popular culture which aimed at presenting the highest 
lessons of the poets, thinkers, and artists of the 
preceding age in a convenient form for the needs 
of the rising generation of Greek statesmen,—a form 
also that should be marketable, for he invented the 
trade of the professional educator, and was the first 
to charge a regular fee for the wisdom or skill that 
he imparted. His own chief accomplishment was 
impressive declamation on moral and_ political 
themes: he was prone, as we find in this interview, 
to a somewhat lengthy style of exposition, and 
correspondingly loth to undergo the mental strain 
of being cross-examined by Socrates. No attempt 
is made here to tease or bait him. It is clear enough, 
without the express statement made in the Republic 
(x. 600), that he had attained a most honourable 
position in Greece through his earnest zeal for 
educational progress. But he did not stop to think 
out the bases of his teaching ; and the immediate 
interest of the dialogue consists largely in watching 
. the succession of strokes by which Socrates, a 
younger! and subtler advocate of the same cause, 


1 At the time of this meeting (just before the Pelopon- 
nesian War, in 432 B.c.) Socrates would be 36 years old, and 
Alcibiades 19, 
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exposes and undermines the fine but unsound 
fabrié of his fame. 

In the stately myth (820-328) by which Protagoras 
unfolds his theory of the origin of human society 
and morals, Plato gives us a carefully wrought 
imitation of the professor’s favourite method and 
style. It is an eloquent substantiation of the 
common-sense view that virtue can be taught; 
and fidelity in characterization seems to have 
prompted Plato to attribute to the old sophist 
some principles which are more than ordinarily 
enlightened. In particular we may notice his 
account of the beginning of governments (322), 
and his appeal for the curative and preventive use 
of punishment (324). And later on, while he totters 
defenceless under the force and acuteness of Socrates’ 
questions, we find him objecting—and it was soon to 
be Plato’s own opinion—that it is rash to regard all 
pleasure as good (351). Plato, in fact, appears to 
be more intent on exhibiting the impetuous energy 
and superior skill with which Socrates could on 
occasion upset an experienced teacher and famous 
scholar, than on impressing us with the correctness of 
this or that theory which the younger man may 
snatch up and fling at the professor’s head in the 
momentary sport or heat of the contest. The ex- 
planation which Socrates propounds of the poem of 
Simonides (343-347) is obviously a mocking satire on 
certain sophistic performances ; but he is no less 
obviously serious, for the purpose in hand, when he 
makes his statement on the relation of virtue to 
pleasure. The unsatisfactory effect which this leaves 
upon our minds must be referred to the main object 
of the dialogue, which is to prove the power of the 
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new science of dialectic in disturbing our settled 
habits of thought and in stimulating fresh inquiry 
into problems of the highest import to mankind. 

Among the many minor interests attaching to 
this vivid picture of the intellectual life of Athens 
in the latter part of the fifth century, the appropriate 
style given in each case to the utterances of Prot- 
agoras, Prodicus, and Hippias deserves attention for 
the evidence thus afforded of a deliberate cultivation 
of prose-form at that time. Plato has left us a less 
sympathetic but similarly interesting study of 
Protagoras’ manner of speech in his later work, the 
Theaetetus. 


The following brief outline of the discussion may 
be useful] :— 

I. 809 a-316 a. Socrates tells his (unnamed) 
friend that he and Alcibiades have just been con- 
versing with Protagoras, and describes how his 
young friend Hippocrates had announced to him 
the great sophist’s arrival in Athens, and how, after 
questioning Hippocrates on his design of learning 
from the sophist, he proceeded with him to the 
house of Callias, with whom Protagoras was staying. 
They found there not only Protagoras but the 
learned Hippias and Prodicus also, and many 
followers and disciples who had assembled to hear 
their discourses. 

II. $16 a-320 c. Protagoras explains the purpose 
of his teaching: he will educate Hippocrates in 
politics and citizenship. Socrates raises the question 
whether virtue can be taught. 

III. 320 c-328 p. Protagoras delivers a char- 
actcristie speech, in which he relates a fable of the 
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origin of man. It illustrates his doctrine that 
virtue can be taught, both by individuals and by 
the State. 

IV. 328 p-334c. Socrates cross- examines Prot- 
agoras: (1) Is each of the virtues a part of virtuc, 
or only a different name for the same thing? 
(2) Protagoras replies that the several virtues differ 
like the parts of the face. (3) In answer to an ob- 
jection from Socrates, Protagoras allows that justice 
and holiness must be like each other. (4) Socrates 
then urges that temperance and wisdom must 
be the same, and would argue likewise of temper- 
ance and justice; but (5) Protagoras, impatient 
of being questioned, reverts to his favourite 
method of declamation on the notions of “ good” 
and “ beneficial.” 

V. 334 c-338 E. Socrates makes as if to go: he 
will only stay if Protagoras will keep to the method 
of question and answer. At the request of Callias, 
Alcibiades, Critias, Prodicus and Hippias he agrees 
to stay and be questioned by Protagoras, after 
which Protagoras will be questioned by him. 

VI. 338 r-347 a. Socrates is cross-examined by 
Protagoras on the meaning of a poem of Simonides, 
and tries to save the consistency of the poet, which 
Protagoras impugns, by distinguishing between 
“being good”’ and “ becoming good’”’; he also sug- 
gests a peculiar significance of words in Ceos (the 
native place of the poet and of Prodicus, whose 
verbal learning he satirizes with some pedantic 
nonsense). He then gives his own explanation of 
the poem, which he holds to have been written to 
refute a saying of Pittacus (an Ionian sage of the 
latter part of the seventh century B.c.) that “it is 
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hard to be good”: to become good, said the poet, is 
hard; to be good is impossible; he looked for no 
perfect virtue on earth. 

VII. 347 4-360 £. Alcibiades and Callias prevail 
on Protagoras, rather against his will, to be 

. questioned by Socrates as to whether wisdom, tem- 
perance, courage, justice and holiness are all the 
same thing, or different parts of virtue. Protagoras 
singles out courage as distinct from the rest. When 
Socrates argues that it is the same as wisdom, 
Protagoras objects to his reasoning, and Socrates 
starts on a new line: Is not pleasure, viewed apart 
from its consequences, the same as the good? To 
be overcome by pleasure is merely to choose the 
less instead of the greater good, through ignorance ; 
and pleasure being good, every action must be good 
that has pleasure as its object. The coward who 
will not fight when he ought is suffering from an 
ignorant misconception of what lies before him, so 
that courage must be knowledge. 

VIII. 860 e-362 a. It is shown, in conclusion, 
that Socrates and Protagoras have each been led 
into a position opposite to that which they held at 
the beginning: Socrates’ identification of virtue 
with knowledge brings him to the view that virtue 
must be teachable, which he at first denied; while 
Protagoras, who held that it is teachable, now 
declares that it is not knowledge, thus denying it 
the sole means of being taught. 


A good modern edition of the Protagoras is that 
by J. Adam, Cambridge University Press, 1905. 
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dromov pevrot Ti ao eOéAw elmeiv’ mapdvros yap 
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for SOPHISTS: an arraignment] 


CHARACTERS 


A Frresp, Socrates, Hippocrates, Proracoras, 
Apcrprapes, Caritas, Crititas, Propicvs, Hiprras 


FR. Where have you been now, Socrates? Ah, but 
of course you have been in chase of Alcibiades and his 
youthful beauty! Well, only the other day, as I 
looked at him, I thought him still handsome as a 
man—for a man he is, Socrates, between you and 
me, and with quite a growth of beard. 

soc. And what of that? Do you mean to say you 
do not approve of Homer,! who said that youth “has 
highest grace in him whose beard is appearing, as 
now in the case of Alcibiades ? 

FR. Then how is the affair at present? Have you 
been with him just now? And how is the young 
man treating you? 

soc. Quite well, I considered, and especially so to- 
day : for he spoke a good deal on my side, supporting 
me in a discussion—in fact I have only just left him. 
However, there is a strange thing I have to tell you: 


1 Jliad, xxiv. 348. 
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exetvou, odTe mpoceixov Tov voov, émeavOavduny 
te abrot Baya. 

eT. Kai ri dv yeyovos etn mept of Kdxetvov 
Tooobrov mpaypa; od yap Symov twi KadAionr 
evérvyes GAw &v ye THSe TH wédet. 

za. Kai wodv ye. 

ET. Ti dys; dor@ 7H Eevw; 

zn. Bev. 

ET. Toda ; 

20. "APSnpirn. 

ET. Kat ovrw xadds mis 6 fdvos 0k cot 
elvar, dare Tob KAewiov vidos Knaddwv cor da- 
vivat; 

za. [lds 8 od pda, d waxdpre, 76 copabtatov 
KdAduov datvecba; 

ET. “AM’ Ff ood tun Huiv, & CedxKpares, 
3 A ed 
evrvywy mdpet; 

22. Lodwrdarw pev odv Symov rdv ye viv, et 
cot doxet codwraros elvat Ipwraydpas. 

eT. "Q ri réyers; Tpwraydpas erdedHuncev; 

za. Tpirny ye 75n hudpav. } 

eT. Kat dpe dpa éexeivw ovyyeyovws HKews; 

zn. Idvu ye moAda kal eimav Kal axovoas. 

ET. Ti ody od Sinyjow huiv rhv Evvovoiar, 
ei py o€ Te KwAver, Kabilouevos evravbi, ééava- 
orhioas Tov maida TouToV; 

za. Ildvu pév ody: Kat ydpw ye elcoua, éav 
aKounre. 

1 The Friend had an attendant who was sitting by him, 
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although he was present, I not merely paid him no 
attention, but at times forgot him altogether. 

FR. Why, what can have happened between you 
and him? Something serious! For surely you did 
not find anyone else of greater beauty there,—no, 
not in our city. 

soc. Yes, of far greater. 

rr. What do you say? One of our people, or a 
foreigner ? 

soc. A foreigner. 

FR. Of what city ? 

soc. Abdera. 

rr. And you found this foreigner so beautiful that 
he appeared to you of greater beauty than the son 
of Cleinias ? 

soc. Why, my good sir, must not the wisest 
appear more beautiful ? 

FR. Do you mean it was some wise man that you 
met just now? 

soc. Nay, rather the wisest of our generation, I 
may tell you, if ‘‘ wisest” is what you agree to call 
Protagoras. 

rr. Ah, what a piece of news ! Protagoras come 
to town ! 

soc. Yes, two days ago. 

rr. And it was his company that you left just 
now? 

soc. Yes, and a great deal I said to him, and he 
to me. 

rr. Then do let us hear your account of the con- 
versation at oncc, if you are disengaged: take my 
boy’s place,} and sit here. 

soc. Very good; indeed, I shall be obliged to 
you, if you will listen. 
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ET. Kat pry kat tpets ool, eav Aéyys. 

za. AunaAq dv ety 4 xapis. GAN ody daxovere. 
Tis mapeMfovons vuxros tavtnoi, ér. Babéos 
épOpov, ‘Immoxparys 6 “AmoAAodsepov vids, Da- 
awros bé ddeAdds, tiv Ovpav TH BaxTnpia advu 
odddpa expove, Kal ered) avr avewgée THs, 
evOds elow Het errevyopLevos, kat TH puri péya 
Adve, *Q Laxpares, edn, € eypiyopas 7 n Kabevders; 
Kal eye Thy poviy yvovs avrob, lease 
pale obros: ph TL vewTepov dyyeMets ; Ovdév 

: 4 3 6s, et pa} dyaba ye. Ed dp réyous, jv 
iS eya: éore O€ Ti, Kai 700 évexa TyviKdde adixov; 
[pwraydpas, Edn, Ket, ards 7 map enol. pany, 
édnv eye od dé apre meron ; Ni} tovds Geous, 
é¢n, é€omépas ye. Kal dja énufpnradioas Tob 
oxipmodos exabéleto mapa Tods mdédas prov, Kal 
elev: ‘“Eonépas Sijra, pada ye dé adixdpevos 
e€ Ovens. 6 yap Tor mais pe 6 Larupos dmédpa: 
Kal Siva pew co. dpalew, ort Suvgoiwny 
abrov, bd twos dAXou emehabopny: émreto1) Oe 
AABov «at SedermvyKdtes Fuev Kat éeuédAopev 
dvatravecOar, ToTe por adeAdds Ayer, OTL Free 
IIpwraydpas. Kal ére pv evexeipnoa «dlds 
mapa o€ lévat, émerra prot Alav méppw edoke Trav 
vuKTa@y eiva emevdy 5€ TdyroTd pe ex TOD KdTOU 
6 Umvos dvijcev, ends dvaoras ovTw Sebpo ém0- 
pevopny. Kal eyo yryvdonwy abrob THY dv8peiav 
Kat THY mrotnow, Ti ov co, Hv 8° eyes, tovTO; 
pov Tt Ge aouKel Mpwraydpas ; Kal os yeddcas, 
Ny Tovs Deovs, eon), @ LoKpares, Ort ye pOvos 
€ori codes, ene dé od wote?. "“AAAG val ja. Ata, 
edyv ey, av att® Sidhs dpyvpiov Kal meiPns 
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Fr. And we also to you, I assure you, if you will 
tell us. 

soc. A twofold obligation. Well now, listen. 

During this night just past, in the small hours, 
Hippocrates, son of Apollodorus and brother of 
Phason, knocked violently at my door with his stick, 
and when they opened to him he came hurrying in 
at once and calling to me in a loud voice : Socrates, 
are you awake, or sleeping? Then I, recognizing 
his voice, said: Hippocrates, hallo! Some news to 
break to me? Only good news, he replied. Tell 
it, and welcome, I said : what is it, and what business 
brings you here at such an hour? Protagoras has 
come, he said, standing at my side. Yes, two days 
ago, I said: have you only just heard? Yes, by 
Heaven! he replied, last evening. ee With this he 
groped about for the bedstead, and sitting down by 
my feet he said: It was in the evening, after I had 
got in very late from Oenoé. My boy Satyrus, you 
see, had run away: I meant to let you know I was 
going in chase of him, but some other matter put it 
outofmy head. Onmy return, when we had finished 
dinner and were about to retire, my brother told me, 
only then, that Protagoras had come. I made an 
effort, even at that hour, to get to you at once, but 
came to the conclusion that it was too late at night. 
But as soon as I had slept off my fatigue I got up 
at once and made my way straight here. Then J, 
noting the man’s gallant spirit and the flutter he 
was in, remarked: Well. what is that to you? Has 
Protagoras wronged you? At this he laughed and, 
Yes, by the gods! he said, by being the ‘only wise 
man, and not making me one. Bur: by Zeus! I 
said, if you give him a fee and win him over he will 
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make you wise too. Would to Zeus and all the 
gods, he exclaimed, only that were needed! I 
should not spare either my own pocket or those of 
my friends. But it is on this very account I have 
come to you now, to see if you will have a talk with 
him on my behalf: for one thing, I am too young 
to do it myself; and for another, I have never yet 
seen Protagoras nor heard him speak a word—I was 
but a child when he paid us his previous visit. You 
know, Socrates, how everyone praises the man and 
tells of his mastery of speech: let us step over to 
him at once, to make sure of finding him in; he is 
staying, so I was told, with Callias, son of Hipponicus. 
Now, let us be going. To this I replied: We had 
better not go there yet, my good friend, it is so 
very early : let us rise and turn into the court here, 
and spend the time strolling there till daylight 
comes ; after that we can go. Protagoras, you see, 
spends most of his time indoors, so have no fear, we 
shall find him in all right, most likely. 

So then we got up and strolled in the court ; and 
I, to test Hippocrates’ grit, began examining him 
with a few questions. Tell me, Hippocrates, I said, 
in your present design of going to Protagoras and 
paying him money as a fee for his services to your- 
self, to whom do you consider you are resorting, and 
what is it that you are to become? Suppose, for 
example, you had taken it into your head to call on 
your namesake Hippocrates of Cos, the Asclepiad, 
and pay him money as your personal fee, and suppose 
someone asked you—Tell me, Hippocrates, in pur- 
posing to pay a fee to Hippocrates, what do you 
consider him to be ? How would you answer that ? 

A doctor, I would say. 
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And what would you intend to become ? 

A doctor, he replied. 

And suppose you had a mind toapproach Polycleitus 
the Argive or Pheidias the Athenian and pay them a 
personal fee, and somebody asked you—What is it 
that you consider Polycleitus or Pheidias to be, that 
you are minded to pay them this money? What 
would your answer be to that ? 

Sculptors, I would reply. 

And what would you intend to become ? 

Obviously, a sculptor. 

Very well then, I said; you and I will go now to 
Protagoras, prepared to pay him money as your fee, 
- from our own means if they are adequate for the 
purpose of prevailing on him, but if not, then drawing 
on our friends’ resources to make up the sum. Now 
if anyone, observing our extreme earnestness in the 
matter, should ask us,—Pray, Socrates and Hippo- 
erates, what is it that you take Protagoras to be, 
when you purpose to pay him money ? What should 
we reply to him? What is the other name that we 
commonly hear attached to Protagoras? They call 
Pheidias a sculptor and Homer a poet: what title 
do they give Protagoras ? 

A sophist, to be sure, Socrates, is what they call 
him. 

Then we go to him and pay him the money as a 
sophist ? 

Certainly. 

Now suppose someone asked you this further 
question: And what is it that you yourself hope to 
become when you go to Protagoras ? 

To this he replied with a blush—for by then there 
was a glimmer of daylight by which I could see him 
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quite clearly—If it is like the previous cases, ob- 
viously, to become a sophist. 

In Heaven’s name, I said, would you not be 
ashamed to present yourself before the Greeks as 
a sophist ? 

Yes, on my soul I should, Socrates, if I am to 
speak my real thoughts. 

Yet after all, Hippocrates, perhaps it is not this 
sort of learning that you expect to get from Prot- 
agoras, but rather the sort you had from your 
language-master, your harp-teacher, and your sports- 
instructor; for when you took your lessons from 
each of these it was not in the technical way, with 
a view to becoming a professional, but for education, 
as befits a private gentleman. 

I quite agree, he said; it is rather this kind of 
learning that one gets from Protagoras. 

Then are you aware what you are now about to 
do, or is it not clear to you? I asked. 

To what do you refer ? 

I mean your intention of submitting your soul to 
the treatment of a man who, as you say, is a sophist ; 
and as to what a sophist really is, I shall be surprised 
if you can tell me. And yet, if you are ignorant of 
this, you cannot know to whom you are entrusting 
your soul,—whether it is to something good or to 
something evil. 

T really think, he said, that I know. 

Then tell me, please, what you consider a sophist 
to be. 

I should say, he replied, from what the name 
implies, that he is one who has knowledge of wise 
matters. 

Well, I went on, we are able to say this of painters 
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also, and of carpenters,—that they are the persons 
who have knowledge of wise matters; and if some- 
one asked us for what those matters are wise, of 
which painters have knowledge, I suppose we should 
tell him that they are wise for the production of 
likenesses, and similarly with the rest. But if he 
should ask for what the matters of the sophist are 
wise, how should we answer him? What sort of 
workmanship is he master of ? 

How should we describe him, Socrates,—as a 
master of making one a clever speaker ? 

Perhaps, I replied, we should be speaking the 
truth, but yet not all the truth; for our answer still 
calls for a question, as to the subject on which the 
sophist makes one a clever speaker: just as the harp- 
player makes one clever, I presume, at speaking on 
the matter of which he gives one knowledge, namely 
nee playing —you agree to that ? 

es. 


Well, about what does the sophist make one a 
clever speaker ? 

Clearly it must be the same thing as that of which 
he gives one knowledge. 

So it would seem: now what is this thing, of which 
the sophist himself has knowledge and gives know- 
ledge to his pupil ? 

Ah, there, in good faith, he said, I fail to find 
you an answer. 

I then went on to say: Now tell me, are you 
aware upon what sort of hazard you are going to 
stake your soul? If you had to entrust your body to 
someone, taking the risk of its being made better or 
worse, you would first consider most carefully whether 
you ought to entrust it or not, and would:seek the 
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advice of your friends and relations and ponder it 
for a number of days: but in the case of your soul, 
which you value much more highly than your body, 
and on which depends the good or ill condition of 
all your affairs, according as it is made better or 
worse, Would you omit to consult first with either 
your father or your brother or one of us your com- 
rades,—as to whether or no you should entrust your 
very soul to this newly-arrived foreigner ; but choose 
rather, having heard of him in the evening, as you 
say, and coming to me at dawn, to make no mention 
of this question, and take no counsel upon it— 
whether you ought to entrust yourself to him or not ; 
and are ready to spend your own substance and that 
of your friends, in the settled conviction that at all 
costs you must converse with Protagoras, whom you 
neither know, as you tell me, nor have ever met in 
argument before, and whom you call “ sophist,’’ in 
patent ignorance of what this sophist may be to 
whom you are about to entrust yourself ? 

When he heard this he said : It seems so, Socrates, 
by what you say. 

Then can it be, Hippocrates, that the sophist is 
really a sort of merchant or dealer in provisions on 
which a soul is nourished? For such is the view I 
take of him. 

With what, Socrates, is a soul nourished ? 

With doctrines, presumably, I replied. And we 
must take care, my good friend, that the sophist, in 
commending his wares, does not deceive us, as both 
merchant and dealer do in the case of our bodily 
food. For among the provisions, you know, in which 
these men deal, not only are they themselves ignorant 
what is good or bad for the body, since in selling they 
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commend them all, but the people who buy from 
them are so too, unless one happens to be a trainer 
or a doctor. And in the same way, those who take 
their doctrines the round of our cities, hawking them 
about to any odd purchaser who desires them, com- 
mend everything that they sell, and there may well 
be some of these too, my good sir, who are ignorant 
which of their wares is good or bad for the soul ; 
and in just the same case are the people who buy 
from them, unless one happens to have a doctor’s 
knowledge here also, but of the soul. So then, if 
you are well informed as to what is good or bad 
among these wares, it will be safe for you to buy 
doctrines from Protagoras or from anyone else you 
please: but if not, take care, my dear fellow, that 
you do not risk your greatest treasure on a toss of 
the dice. For I tell you there is far more serious 
risk in the purchase of doctrines than in that of 
eatables. When you buy victuals and liquors you 
can carry them off from the dealer or merchant in 
separate vessels, and before you take them into 
your body by drinking or eating you can lay them 
by in your house and take the advice of an expert 
whom you can call in, as to what is fit to eat or 
drink and what is not, and how much you should 
take and when; so that in this purchase the risk is 
not serious. But you cannot carry away doctrines 
in a separate vessel : you are compelled, when you 
have handed over the price, to take the doctrine in 
your very soul by learning it, and so to depart either 
an injured ora benefited man. These, then, are ques- 
tions which we have to consider with the aid of our 
elders, since we ourselves are still rather young to 
unravel so great a matter. For the moment, how- 
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ever, let us pursue our design and go and hear this 
person; and when we have heard him we shall 
proceed to consult others : for Protagoras is not the 
only one there; we shall find Hippias of Elis and, 
I believe, Prodicus of Ceos, and numerous other men 
of wisdom besides. 

This we resolved on, and set forth ; and when we 
arrived at the doorway, we stood discussing some 
question or other that had occurred to us by the 
way: so, not to leave it unfinished, but to get it 
settled before we went in, we stood there and dis- 
cussed in front of the door, until we had come to an 
agreement with each other. Now, I fancy the door- 
keeper, who was a eunuch, overheard us; very likely 
the great number of sophists has made him annoyed 
with callers at the house : at any rate, when we had 
knocked on the door, he opened it and, on seeing us, 
—Hullo, he said, sophists there! Master is engaged. 
So saying, he seized the door with both hands and 
very smartly clapped it to with all his might. We 
tried knocking again, and then he spoke in answer 
through the closed door,—Sirs, have you not heard, 
he is engaged? But, my good fellow, I said, we 
have not come to see Callias, nor are we sophists. 
Have no fear: I tell you, we have come to ask if 
we may see Protagoras; so go and announce us. 
Then with much hesitation the fellow opened the 
door to us; and when we had entered, we came 
upon Protagoras as he was walking round in the 
cloister,! and close behind him two companies were 
walking round also; onthe one side Callias, son of 

1 The passage from the front door led into a cloister which 


surrounded an open court and gave access to the various 
rooms of the house. 
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1 Od. xi. 601. 
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Hipponicus and his brother on the mother’s side, 
Paralus, son of Pericles, and Charmides, son of 
Glaucon, while the other troop consisted of Pericles’ 
other son Xanthippus, Philippides, son of Philomelus, 
and Antimoerus of Mende, who is the most highly 
reputed of Protagoras’ disciples and is taking the 
course professionally with a view to becoming a 
sophist. The persons who followed in their rear, 
listening to what they could of the talk, seemed to 
be mostly strangers, brought by the great Protagoras 
from the several cities which he traverses, enchant- 
ing them with his voice like Orpheus, while they 
follow where the voice sounds, enchanted; and 
some of our own inhabitants were also dancing 
attendance. As for me, when I saw their evolu- 
tions I was delighted with the admirable care 
they took not to hinder Protagoras at any 
moment by getting in front; but whenever the 
master turned about and those with him, it was 
fine to see the orderly manner in which his train of 
listeners split up into two parties on this side and 
on that, and wheeling round formed up again each 
time in his rear most admirably. 

“ And next did I mark,” as Homer! says, Hippias of 
Elis, seated high on a chair in the doorway opposite ; 
and sitting around him on benches were Eryximachus, 
son of Acumenus, Phaedrus of Myrrhinous, Andron 
son of Androtion and a number of strangers,— 
fellow-citizens of Hippias and some others. They 
seemed to be asking him a series of astronomical 
questions on nature and the heavenly bodies, while 
he, seated in his chair, was distinguishing and ex- 
pounding to each in turn the subjects of their 
questions. “Nay more, Tantalus also did I there 
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1 Od. xi, 532. A touch of epic dignity is humorously 
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behold,”!—for you know Prodicus of Ceos is in 
Athens too: he was in a certain apartment formerly 
used by Hipponicus as a strong-room, but now cleared 
out by Callias to make more space for his numerous 
visitors, and turned into a guest-chamber. Well, 
Prodicus was still abed, wrapped up in sundry fleeces 
and rugs, and plenty of them too, it seemed; and 
near him on the beds hard by lay Pausanias from 
Cerames, and with Pausanias a lad who was still quite 
young,—of good birth and breeding, I should say, and 
at all events a very good-looking person. I fancied I 
heard his name was Agathon, and I should not be 
surprised to find he is Pausanias’ favourite. Besides 
this youth there were the two Adeimantuses, sons of 
Cepis and Leucolophidas, and there seemed to be 
some others. The subjects of their conversation I 
was unable to gather from outside, despite my 
longing to hear Prodicus; for I regard the man 
as all-wise and divine: but owing to the depth 
of his voice the room was filled with a booming 
sound which made the talk indistinct. 

We had only just come in, when close on our heels 
entered Alcibiades the good-looking, as you call him 
and I agree that he is, and Critias, son of Cal- 
laeschrus. So, when we had entered, after some 
more little delays over certain points we had to 
examine, we went up to Protagoras, and I said: 
Protagoras, you see we have come to you, Hippocrates 
and J, 

Is it your wish, he asked, to converse with me alone, 
or in company with others ? 

It is all the same to us, I replied: let me first 


given to the mention of the two famous sophists, Hippias 
and Prodicus, 
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tell you our object in coming, and then you must 
decide. 

Well, what is your object ? he asked. 

My friend Hippocrates is a native of the city, a 
son of Apollodorus and one of a great and prosperous 
family, while his own natural powers seem to make 
him a match for anyone of his age. I fancy he is 
anxious to gain consideration in our city, and he 
believes he can best gain it by consorting with you. 
So now it is for you to judge whether it will be 
fittest for you to converse on this matter privately 
with us alone, or in company with others. 

You do right, Socrates, he said, to be so thoughtful 
on my behalf. For when one goes as a stranger into 
great cities, and there tries to persuade the best of 
the young men to drop their other connexions, either 
with their own folk or with foreigners, both old and 
young, and to join one’s own circle, with the promise 
of improving them by this connexion with oneself, 
such a proceeding requires great caution ; since very 
considerable jealousies are apt to ensue, and numer- 
ous enmities and intrigues. Now I tell you that 
sophistry is an ancient art, and those men of ancient 
times who practised it, fearing the odium it involved, 
disguised it in a decent dress, sometimes of poetry, as 
in the case of Homer, Hesiod, and Simonides ; some- 
times of mystic rites and soothsayings, as did Orpheus, 
Musaeus and their sects; and sometimes too, I have 
observed, of athletics, as with Iccus! of Tarentum 
and another still living—as great a sophist as any 
—Herodicus? of Selymbria, originally of Megara; 
and music was the disguise employed by your own 

1 A famous athlete and trainer. 
? A trainer who also practised medicine. 
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Agathocles, a great sophist, Pythocleides! of Ceos, 
andmany more. All these, as I say, from fear of ill- 
will made use of these arts as outer coverings. But I 
do not conform to the gmethod of all these persons, 
since I believe they did not accomplish any of their 
designs: for the purpose of all this disguise could 
not escape the able men of affairs in each city ; the 
multitude, of course, perceive practically nothing, 
but merely echo this or that pronouncement of their 
leaders. Now to try to run away, and to fail through 
being caught in the act, shows sad folly in the mere 
attempt, and must needs make people far more 
hostile ; for they regard such an one, whatever else 
he may be, as arogue. Hence the road I have taken 
is one entirely opposite to theirs: I admit that I am 
a sophist and that I educate men; and I consider 
this precaution, of admitting rather than denying, 
the better of the two. There are others besides that 
I have meditated, so as to avoid, under Heaven, any 
harm that may come of admitting that I am a sophist. 
And yet many long years have I now been in the 
profession, for many in total number are those that 
I have lived : not one of you all, but in age I might 
be his father.2 Hence it suits me by far the best, 
in meeting your wishes, to make my discourse on 
these matters in the presence of all who are in the 
house. 

On this, as I suspected that he wished to make a 
display before Prodicus and Hippias, and give him- 
self airs on the personal attachment shown by our 
coming to him, Iremarked: Then surely we must call 


1 A music-teacher. 
2 In the Meno (918) we are told that Protagoras lived 
nearly seventy years, forty of which he spent in teaching. 
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Prodicus and Hippias and their followers to come and 
listen to us! 

By all means, said Protagoras. 

Then do you agree, said Callias, to our making 
a session of it, so that we may sit at ease for our 
conversation ? 

The proposal was accepted ; and all of us, delighted 
at the prospect of listening to wise men, took hold 
of the benches and couches ourselves and arranged 
them where Hippias was, since the benches were 
there already. Meanwhile Callias and Alcibiades 
came, bringing with them Prodicus, whom they had 
induced to rise from his couch, and Prodicus’ circle 
also. * 

When we had all taken our seats,So now, 
Socrates, said Protagoras, since these gentlemen are 
also present, be so good as to tell what you were 
mentioning to me a little while before on the young 
man’s behalf. 

To which I replied: The same point, Protagoras, 
will serve me for a beginning as a moment ago, in 
regard to the object of. my visit. My friend Hippo- 
crates finds himself desirous of joining your classes ; 
and therefore he says he would be glad to know 
what result he will get from joining them. That is 
all the speech we have to make. 

Then Protagoras answered at once, saying : Young 
man, you will gain this by coming to my classes, 
that on the day when you join them you will go 
home a better man, and on the day after it will be 
the same; every day you will constantly improve 
more and more. 

When I heard this I said: Protagoras, what vou 
say is not at all surprising, but quite likely, since even 
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you, though so old and so wise, would be made better 
if someone taught you what you happen not to 
know. But let me put it another way: suppose 
Hippocrates here should change his desire all at once, 
and become desirous of this young fellow’s lessons 
who has just recently come to town, Zeuxippus of 
Heraclea, and should approach him, as he now does 
you, and should hear the very same thing from him 
as from you,—how on each day that he spent with 
him he would be better and make constant progress ; 
and suppose he were to question him on this and 
ask: In what shall I become better as you say, and 
to avhat will my progress be? Zeuxippus’s reply 
would be, to painting. Then suppose he came to 
the lessons of Orthagoras the Theban, and heard 
the same thing from him as from you, and then 
inquired of him for what he would be better each 
day through attending his classes, the answer would 
be, for fluting. In the same way you also must 
satisfy this youth and me on this point, and tell us 
for what, Protagoras, and in what connexion my 
friend Hippocrates, on any day of attendance at the 
classes of Protagoras, will go away a better man, 
and on each of the succeeding days will make a like 
advance. 

When Protagoras heard my words,—You do right, 
he said, to ask that, while I am only too glad to 
answer those who ask the right question. For 
Hippocrates. if he comes to me, will not be 
treated as he would have been if he had joined 
the classes of an ordinary sophist. The generality 
of them maltreat the young; for when they have 
escaped from the arts they bring them back against 
their will and force them into arts, teaching them 
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arithmetic and astronomy and geometry and music 
(and here he glanced at Hippias); whereas, if he 
applies to me, he will learn precisely and solely that 
for which he has come. That learning consists of 
good judgement in his own affairs, showing how best 
to order his own home; and in the affairs of his 
city, showing how he may have most influence on 
public affairs both in speech and in action. 

I wonder, I said, whether I follow what you are 
saying ; for you appear to be speaking of the civic 
science, and undertaking to make men good citizens. 

That, Socrates, he replied, is exactly the purport 
of avhat I profess. 

Then it is a goodly accomplishment that you have 
acquired, to be sure, J remarked, if indeed you have 
acquired it—to such a man as you I may say sincerely 
what I think. For this is a thing, Protagoras, that 
I did not suppose to be teachable; but when you 
say it is, I do not see how I am to disbelieve it. 
How I came to think that it cannot be taught, or 
provided by men for men, I may be allowed to ex- 
plain. I say, in common with the rest of the Greeks, 
that the Athenians are wise. Now I observe, when 
we are collected for the Assembly, and the city has 
to deal with an affair of building, we send for builders 
to advise us on what is proposed to be built ; and 
when it is a case of laying down a ship, we send for 
shipwrights ; and so in all other matters which are 
considered learnable and teachable: but if anyone 
else, whom the people do not regard as a craftsman, 
attempts to advise them, no matter how hand- 
some and wealthy and well-born he may be, not one 

of these things induces them to accept him; they 
merely laugh him to scorn and shout him down, 
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until either the speaker retires from his attempt, 
overborne by the clamour, or the tipstaves pull him 
from his place or turn him out altogether by order 
of the chair. Such is their procedure in matters 
which they consider professional. But when they 
have to deliberate on something connected with the 
administration of the State, the man who rises to 
advise them on this may equally well be a smith, a 
shoemaker, a merchant, a sea-captain, a rich man, a 
poor man, of good family or of none, and nobody 
thinks of casting in his teeth, as one would in the 
former case, that his attempt to give advice is justified 
by no instruction obtained in any quarter, no guid- 
ance of any master; and obviously it is because 
they hold that here the thing cannot be taught. 
Nay further, it is not only so with the service of the 
State, but in private life our best and wisest citizens 
are unable to transmit this excellence of theirs to 
others ; for Pericles, the father of these young fellows 
here, gave them a first-rate training in the subjects for 
which he found teachers, but in those of which he is 
himself a master he neither trains them personally 
nor commits them to another’s guidance, and so they 
go about grazing at will like sacred oxen, on the 
chance of their picking up excellence here or there 
for themselves. Or, if you like, there is Cleinias, 
the younger brother of Alcibiades here, whom this 
same Pericles, acting as his guardian, and fearing he 
might be corrupted, I suppose, by Alcibiades, car- 
ried off from his brother and placed in Ariphron’s 
family to be educated: but before six months had 
passed he handed him back to Alcibiades, at a 
loss what to do with him. And there are a great 
many others whom I could mention to you as having 
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never succeeded, though virtuous themselves, in 
making anyone else better, either of their own or 
of other families. I therefore, Protagoras, in view 
of these facts, believe that virtue is not teachable : 
but when I hear you speak thus, I am swayed over, 
and suppose there is something in what you say, 
because I consider you to have gained experience 
in many things and to have learnt many, besides 
finding out some for yourself. So if you can demon- 
strate to us more explicitly that virtue is teachable, 
do not grudge us your demonstration. 

No, Socrates, I will not grudge it you; but shall 
I, as an old man speaking to his juniors, put my 
demonstration in the form of a fable, or of a regular 
exposition ? 

Many of the company sitting by him instantly 
bade him treat his subject whichever way he pleased. 

Well then, he said, I fancy the more agreeable 
way is for me to tell you a fable. 

There was once a time when there were gods, but 
no mortal creatures. And when to these also came 
their destined time to be created, the gods moulded 
their forms within the earth, of a mixture made of 
earth and fire and all substances that are compounded 
with fire and earth. When they were about to bring 
these creatures to light, they charged Prometheus 
and Epimetheus to deal to each the equipment of 
his proper faculty. Epimetheus besought Pro- 
metheus that he might do the dealing himself; 
“And when I have dealt,” he said, “ you shall 
examine.” Having thus persuaded him he dealt ; 
and in dealing he attached strength without speed 
to some, while the weaker he equipped with speed ; 
and some he armed, while devising for others, along 
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with an unarmed condition, some different faculty 
for preservation. To those which he invested with 
smallness he dealt a winged escape or an under- 
ground habitation; those which he increased in 
largeness he preserved by this very means ; and he 
dealt all the other properties on this plan of com- 
pensation. In contriving all this he was taking pre- 
caution that no kind should be extinguished ; and 
when he had equipped them with avoidances of 
mutual destruction, he devised a provision against 
the seasons ordained by Heaven, in clothing them 
about with thick-set hair and solid hides, sufficient to 
ward off winter yet able to shield them also from 
the heats, and so that on going to their lairs they 
might find in these same things a bedding of their 
own that was native to each; and some he shod 
with hoofs, others with claws and solid, bloodless 
hides. Then he proceeded to furnish each of them 
with its proper food, some with pasture of the earth, 
others with fruits of trees, and others again with 
roots; and to a certain number for food he gave 
other creatures to devour: to some he attached a 
paucity in breeding, and to others, which were being 
consumed by these, a plenteous brood, and so pro- 
cured survival of their kind. Now Epimetheus, being 
not so wise as he might be, heedlessly squandered 
his stock of properties on the brutes; he still had 
left unequipped the race of men, and was at a 
loss what to do with it. As he was casting about, 
Prometheus arrived to examine his distribution, and 
saw that whereas the other creatures were fully and 
suitably provided, man was naked, unshod, unbedded, 
unarmed ; and already the destined day was come, 
whereon man like the rest should emerge from earth 
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to light. Then Prometheus, in his perplexity as to 
what preservation he could devise for man, stole 
from Hephaestus and Athena wisdom in the arts 
together with fire—since by no means without fire 
could it be acquired or helpfully used by any—and 
he handed it there and then as a gift to man. Now 
although man acquired in this way the wisdom of 
daily life, civic wisdom he had not, since this was in 
the possession of Zeus ; Prometheus could not make 
so free as to enter the citadel which is the dwelling- 
place of Zeus, and moreover the guards of Zeus were 
terrible: but he entered unobserved the building 
shared by Athena and Hephaestus for the pursuit 
of their arts, and stealing Hephaestus’s fiery art and 
all Athena’s also he gave them to man, and hence it 
is that man gets facility for his livelihood, but 
Prometheus, through Epimetheus’ fault, later on 
(the story goes) stood his trial for theft. 

And now that man was partaker of a divine 
portion,! he, in the first place, by his nearness of 
kin to deity, was the only creature that worshipped 
gods, and set himself to establish altars and holy 
images; and secondly, he soon was enabled by his 
skill to articulate speech and words, and to invent 
dwellings, clothes, sandals, beds, and the foods that 
are of the earth. Thus far provided, men dwelt 
separately in the beginning, and cities there were 
none; so that they were being destroyed by the 
wild beasts, since these were in all ways stronger 
than they; and although their skill in handiw one 
was a sufficient aid in respect of food, in their warfare 
with the beasts it was defective ; "for as yet they 
had no civic art, which includes the art of war. So 
they sought to band themselves together and secure 
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their lives by founding cities. Now as often as they 
were banded together they did wrong to one another 
through the lack of civic art, and thus they began 
to be scattered again and to perish. So Zeus, fearing 
that our race was in danger of utter destruction, 
sent Hermes to bring respect and right among men, 
to the end that there should be regulation of cities and 
friendly ties to draw them together. Then Hermes 
asked Zeus in what manner then was he to give 
men right and respect: “Am I to deal them out 
as the arts have been dealt? That dealing was 
done in such wise that one man possessing medical 
art is able to treat many ordinary men, and so with 
the other craftsmen. Am I to place among men 
right and respect in this way also, or deal them out 
to all?” “To all,” replied Zeus; “let all have 
their share; for cities cannot be formed if only a 
few have a share of these as of other arts. And 
make thereto a law of my ordaining, that he who 
cannot partake of respect and right shall die the 
death as a public pest.’”’ Hence it comes about, 
Socrates, that people in cities, and especially in 
Athens, consider it the concern of a few to advise 
on cases of artistic excellence or good craftsmanship, 
and if anyone outside the few gives advice they 
disallow it, as you say, and not without reason, as | 
think: but when they meet for a consultation on 
civic art, where they should be guided throughout 
by justice and good sense, they naturally allow advice 
from everybody, since it is held that everyone 
should partake of this excellence, or else that states 
cannot be. This, Socrates, is the explanation of 
it. And that you may not think you are mistaken, 
to show how all men verily believe that everyone 
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partakes of justice and the rest of civic virtue, I can 
offer yet a further proof. In all other excellences, 
as you say, when a man professes to be good at 
flute-playing or any other art in which he has no 
such skill, they either laugh him to scorn or are 
annoyed with him, and his people come and reprove 
him for being so mad: but where justice or any 
other civic virtue is involved, and they happen to 
know that a certain person is unjust, if he confesses 
the truth about his conduct before the public, that 
truthfulness which in the former arts they would 
regard as good sense they here call madness. Every- 
one, they say, should profess to be just, whether he 
is so or not, and whoever does not make some pre- 
tension to justice is mad; since it is held that all 
without exception must needs partake of it in some 
way or other, or else not be of human kind. 

Take my word for it, then, that they have good 
reason for admitting everybody as adviser on this 
virtue, owing to their belief that everyone has some 
of it; and next, that they do not regard it as 
natural or spontaneous, but as something taught 
and acquired after careful preparation by those who 
acquire it,—of this I will now endeavour to convince 
you. In all cases of evils which men deem to have 
befallen their neighbours by nature or fortune, 
nobody is wroth with them or reproves or lectures 
or punishes them, when so afflicted, with a view to 
their being other than they are; one merely pities 
them. Who, for instance, is such a fool as to try 
to do anything of the sort to the ugly, the puny, 
or the weak? Because, I presume, men know that 
it is by nature and fortune that people get these 
things, the graces of life and their opposites. But 
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as to all the good things that people are supposed 
to get by application and practice and teaching, 
where these are lacking in anyone and only their 
opposite evils are found, here surely are the occasions 
for wrath and punishment and reproof. One of them 
is injustice, and impiety, and in short all that is 
opposed to civic virtue ; in such case anyone will 
be wroth with his neighbour and reprove him, clearly 
because the virtue is to be acquired by application 
and learning. For if you will consider punishment, 
Socrates, and what control it has over wrong-doers, 
the facts will inform you that men agree in regarding 
virtue as procured. No one punishes a wrong-doer 
from the mere contemplation or on account of his 
wrong-doing, unless one takes unreasoning vengeance 
like a wild beast. But he who undertakes to punish 
with reason does not avenge himself for the past 
offence, since he cannot make what was done as 
though it had not come to pass; he looks rather to 
the future, and aims at preventing that particular 
person and others who see him punished from doing 
wrong again. And being so minded he must have 
in mind that virtue comes by training: for you 
observe that he punishes to deter. This then is the 
accepted view of all who seek requital in either 
private or public life; and while men in general 
exact requital and punishment from those whom 
they suppose to have wronged them, this is especially 
the case with the Athenians, your fellow-citizens, 
so that by our argument the Athenians also share 
the view that virtue is procured and taught. Thus 
I have shown that your fellow-citizens have good 
reason for admitting a smith’s or cobbler’s counsel 
in public affairs, and that they hold virtue to be 
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taught and procured: of this I have given you 
satisfactory demonstration, Socrates, as it appears 
to me. 

I have yet to deal with your remaining problem 
about good men, why it is that these good men have 
their sons taught the subjects in the regular teachers’ 
courses, and so far make them wise, but do not make 
them excel in that virtue wherein consists their own 
goodness. On this point, Socrates, I shall give you 
argument instead of fable. Now consider: is there, 
or is there not, some one thing whereof all the 
citizens must needs partake, if there is to be a city? 
Here, and nowhere if not here, is the solution of this 
problem of yours. For if there is such a thing, and 
that one thing, instead of being the joiner’s or 
smith’s or potter’s art, is rather justice and temper- 
ance and holiness—in short, what I may put 
together and call a man’s virtue; and if it is this 
whereof all should partake and wherewith everyone 
should proceed to any further knowledge or action, 
but should not if he lacks it ; if we should instruct and 
punish such as do not partake of it, whether child 
or husband or wife, until the punishment of such 
persons has made them better, and should cast forth 
from our cities or put to death as incurable whoever 
fails to respond to such punishment and instruction ; 
—if it is like this, and yet, its nature being so, good 
men have their sons instructed in everything else but 
this, what very surprising folk the good are found to 
be! For we have proved that they regard this thing 
as teachable both in private and in public life, and 
then, though it may be taught and fostered, are we 
to say that they have their sons taught everything 
b 
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in which the penalty for ignorance is not death, but 
in a matter where the death-penalty or exile awaits 
their children if not instructed and cultivated in 
virtue—and not merely death, but confiscation of 
property and practically the entire subversion of their 
house—here they do not have them taught or take 
the utmost care of them? So at any rate we must 
conclude, Socrates. 

They teach and admonish them from earliest child- 
hood till the last day of their lives. As soon as one 
of them grasps what is said to him, the nurse, the 
mother, the tutor, and the father himself strive hard 
that the child may excel, and as each act and word 
occurs they teach and impress upon him that this is 
just, and that unjust, one thing noble, another base, 
one holy, another unholy, and that he is to do this, 
and not do that. Ifhe readily obeys,—so ; but if not, 
they treat him as a bent and twisted piece of wood 
and straighten him with threats and blows. After 
this they send them to school and charge the master 
to take far more pains over their children’s good 
behaviour than over their letters and harp-playing. 
The masters take pains accordingly, and the children, 
when they have learnt their letters and are getting 
to understand the written word as before they did 
only the spoken, are furnished with works of good 
poets to read as they sit in class, and are made to 
learn them off by heart : here they meet with many 
admonitions, many descriptions and praises and 
eulogies of good men in times past, that the boy in 
envy may imitate them and yearn to become even 
as they. Then also the music-masters, in a similar 
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sort, take pains for their self-restraint, and see that 
their young charges do not go wrong: moreover, 
when they learn to play the harp, they are taught 
the works of another set of good poets, the song- 
makers, while the master accompanies them on the 
harp ; and they insist on familiarizing the boys’ souls 
with the rhythms and scales, that they may gain in 
gentleness, and by advancing in rhythmic and har- 
monic grace may be efficient in speech and action ; 
for the whole of man’s life requires the graces of 
rhythm and harmony. Again, over and above 
all this, people send their sons to a trainer, that 
having improved their bodies they may perform 
the orders of their minds, which are now in 
fit condition, and that they may not be forced by 
bodily faults to play the coward in wars and other 
duties. This is what people do, who are most able ; 
and the most able are the wealthiest. Their sons 
begin school at the earliest age, and are freed from 
it at the latest. And when they are released from 
their schooling the city next compels them to learn 
the laws and to live according to them as after a 
pattern, that their conduct may not be swayed by 
their own light fancies, but just as writing-masters 
first draw letters in faint outline with the pen for 
their less advanced pupils, and then give them the 
copy-book and make them write according to the 
guidance of their lines, so the city sketches out for 
them the laws devised by good lawgivers of yore, and 
constrains them to govern and be governed according 
to these. She punishes anyone who steps outside 
these borders, and this punishment among you and 
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in many other cities, from the corrective purpose of 
the prosecution, is called a Correction.! Seeing then 
that so much care is taken in the matter of both 
private and public virtue, do you wonder, Socrates, 
and make it a great difficulty, that virtue may be 
taught? Surely there is no reason to wonder at that: 
you would have far greater reason, if it were not so. 
Then why is it that many sons of good fathers turn 
out so meanly? Let me explain this also: it is no 
wonder, granted that I was right in stating just now 
that no one, if we are to have a city, must be a mere 
layman in this affair of virtue. For if what I say is 
the case—and it is supremely true—reflect on the 
nature of any other pursuit or study that you choose 
to mention. Suppose that there could be no state 
unless we were all flute-players, in such sort as each 
was able, and suppose that everyone were giving his 
neighbour both private and public lessons in the art, 
and rebuked him too, if he failed to do it well, without 
grudging him the trouble—even as no one now thinks 
of grudging or reserving his skill in what is just and 
lawful as he does in other expert knowledge; for 
our neighbours’ justice and virtue, I take it, is to our 
advantage, and consequently we all tell and teach 
one another what is just and lawful—well, if we 
made the same zealous and ungrudging efforts to 
instruct each other in flute-playing, do you think, 
Socrates, that the good flute-players would be more 
likely than the bad to have sons who were good flute- 
players? I do not think they would: no, wherever 
the son had happened to be born with a nature most 
apt for flute-playing, he would be found to have 
1 The public inquiry to which a magistrate was liable after 

his term of office. 
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advanced to distinction, and where unapt, to ob- 
seurity. Often the son of a good player would turn 
out a bad one, and often of a bad, a good. But, at 
any rate, all would be capable players as compared 
with ordinary persons who had no inkling of the art. 
Likewise in the present case you must regard any 
man who appears to you the most unjust person 
ever reared among human laws and society as a just 
man and a craftsman of justice, if he had to stand 
comparison with people who lacked education and 
law courts and laws and any constant compulsion to 
the pursuit of virtue, but were a kind of wild folk such 
as Pherecrates the poet brought on the scene at last 
year’s Lenaeum.! Sure enough, if you found your- 
self among such people, as did the misanthropes 
among his chorus, you would be very glad to meet 
with Eurybatus and Phrynondas,? and would bewail 
yourself with longing for the wickedness of the people 
here. Instead of that you give yourself dainty airs, 
Socrates, because everyone is a teacher of virtue to 
the extent of his powers, and you think there is no 
teacher. Why, you might as well ask who is a teacher 
of Greek ; you would find none anywhere ; and I 
suppose you might ask, who can teach the sons of our 
artisans the very crafts which of course they have 
learnt from their fathers, as far as the father was 
competent in each case, and his friends who followed 
the same trade,—I say if you asked who is to give 
these further instruction, I imagine it would be hard, 
Socrates, to find them a teacher, but easy enough in 
the case of those starting with no skill at all. And 
so it must be with virtue and everything else; if 

1 A dramatic festival, chiefly for comedies, held about 
the end of January. 2 Two notorious rogues. 
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there is somebody who excels us ever so little in 
showing the way to virtue, we must be thankful. 
Such an one I take myself to be, excelling all other 
men in the gift of assisting people to become good 
and true, and giving full value for the fee that I 
charge—nay, so much more than full, that the learner 
himself admits it. For this reason I have arranged 
my charges on a particular plan: when anyone has 
had lessons from me, if he likes he pays the sum that 
Iask; if not, he goes to a temple, states on oath the 
value he sets on what he has learnt, and disburses 
that amount. So now, Socrates, I have shown you 
by both fable and argument that virtue is teachable 
and is so deemed by the Athenians, and that it is no 
wonder that bad sons are born of good fathers and 
good of bad, since even the sons of Polycleitus, com- 
panions of Paralus and Xanthippus here, are not 
to be compared with their father, and the same is 
the case in other craftsmen’s families. As for these 
two, it is not fair to make this complaint of them yet; 
there is still hope in their case, for they are young. 
After this great and fine performance Protagoras 
ceased from speaking. As for me, for a good while I 
was still under his spell and kept on looking at him 
as though he were going to say more, such was my 
eagerness to hear :! but when I perceived that he 
had really come to a stop, I pulled myself together, 
as it were, with an effort, ae at Hippocrates 
I said: Son of Apollodoruss I am very grateful to 
you for inducing me to come hither ; for it is a great 
treat to have heard what I have heard from Prot- 
1 Or in Milton’s version, Par. Lost, viii. 1-3: 


in [my] eare 
So charming left his voice, that {I} the while 
Thought him still speaklng, still stood fixt to hear. 
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agoras. I used formerly to think that there was no 
human treatment by which the good were made good, 
but now I am convinced that there is. Only I find 
one slight difficulty, which Protagoras will of course 
easily explain away, since he has explained so many 
puzzles already. If one should be present when any 
of the public speakers were dealing with these same 
subjects, one could probably hear similar discourses 
from Pericles or some other able speaker: but 
suppose you put a question to one of them—they 
are just like books, incapable of either answering you 
or putting a question of their own; if you question 
even a small point in what has been said, just as 
brazen vessels ring a long time after they have been 
struck and prolong the note unless you put your hand 
on them, these orators too, on being asked a little 
question, extend their speech over a full-length 
course. But Protagoras here, while able to deliver, 
as events have shown, a long and excellent speech, 
is also able when questioned to reply briefly, and 
after asking a question to await and accept the 
answer—accomplishments that few can claim. And 
now, Protagoras, there is one little thing wanting to 
the completeness of what I have got, so please 
answer me this. You say that virtue may be taught, 
and if there is anybody in the world who could 
convince me, you are the man: but there was a 
point in your speech at which I wondered, and on 
which my spirit would fain be satisfied. You said 
that Zeus had sent justice and respect to mankind, 
and furthermore it was frequently stated in your 
discourse that justice, temperance, holiness and the 


1 The metaphor is of a long-distance race of about 2} 
miles. 
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rest were all but one single thing, virtue: pray, now 
proceed to deal with these in more precise exposition, 
stating whether virtue is a single thing, of which 
justice and temperance and holiness are parts, or 
whether the qualities J have just mentioned are all 
names of the same single thing. This is what I am 
still hankering after. 

Why, the answer to that is easy, Socrates, he 
replied: it is that virtue is a single thing and the 
qualities in question are parts of it. 

Do you mean parts, I asked, in the sense of the 
parts of a face, as mouth, nose, eyes, and ears ; or, as 
in the parts of gold, is there no difference among the 
pieces, either between the parts or between a part 
and the whole, except in greatness and smallness ? 

In the former sense, I think, Socrates ; as the parts 
of the face are to the whole face. 

Well then, I continued, when men partake of these 
portions of virtue, do some have one, and some an- 
other, or if you get one, must you have them all? 

By no means, he replied, since many are brave but 
unjust, and many again are just but not wise. 

Then are these also parts of virtue, I asked— 
wisdom and courage ? 

Most certainly, I should say, he replied ; and of the 
parts, wisdom is the greatest. 

Each of them, I proceeded, is distinct from any 
other ? 

Yes. 

Does each also have its particular function? Just 
as, in the parts of the face, the eye is not like the 
ears, nor is its function the same; nor is any of the 
other parts like another, in its function or in any 
other respect: in the same way, are the parts of 
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virtue unlike each other, both in themselves and in 
their functions? Are they not evidently so, if the 
analogy holds ? 

Yes, they are so, Socrates, he said. 

So then, I went on, among the parts of virtue, 
no other part is like knowledge, or like justice, or 
like courage, or like temperance, or like holiness. 

He agreed. 

Come now, I said, let us consider together what 
sort of thing is each of these parts. First let us ask, 
is justice something, or not a thing at all? I think 
itis; what do you say? 

So do I, he replied. 

Well then, suppose someone should ask you and 
me: Protagoras and Socrates, pray tell me this— 
the thing you named just now, justice, is that itself 
just or unjust? I should reply, it is just: what 
would your verdict be? The same as mine or 
different ? 

The same, he said. 

Then justice, I should say in reply to our questioner, 
is of a kind that is just : would you also? 

Yes, he said. 

Now suppose he proceeded to ask us: Do you also 
speak of a “holiness”? We should say we do, I 
fancy. 

Yes, he said. 

Then do you call this a thing also? We should 
say we do, should we not ? 

He assented again. 

Do you say this thing itself is of such nature as to 
be unholy, or holy? For my part I should be 
annoyed at this question, I said, and should answer : 
Hush, my good sir! It is hard to see how anything 
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could be holy, if holiness itself is not to be holy! 
And you—would you not make the same reply ? 

Certainly. I would, he said. 

Now suppose he went on to ask us: Well, and 
what of your statement a little while since ? Perhaps 
I did not hear you aright, but I understood you two 
to say that the parts of virtue are in such a relation 
to each other that one of them is not like another. 
Here my answer would be: As to the substance of 
it, you heard aright, but you made a mistake in 
thinking that I had any share in that statement. It 
was Protagoras here who made that answer ; I was 
only the questioner. Then suppose he were to ask : 
Is our friend telling the truth, Protagoras? Is it 
you who say that one part of virtue is not like an- 
other? Is this statement yours? What answer 
would you give him ? 

I must needs admit it, Socrates, he said. 

Well now, Protagoras, after that admission, what 
answer shall we give him, if he goes on to ask this 
question: Is not holiness something of such nature 
as to be just, and justice such as to be holy, or can 
it be unholy? Can holiness be not just, and therefore 
unjust, and justice unholy? What is to be our 
reply ? I should say myself, on my own behalf, that 
both justice is holy and holiness just, and with your 
permission I would make this same reply for you 
also; since justness is either the same thing as 
holiness or extremely like it, and above all, justice is 
of the same kind as holiness, and holiness as justice. 
Are you minded to forbid this answer, or are you in 
agreement with it ? 

I do not take quite so simple a view of it, Socrates, 
as to grant that justice is holy and holiness just. I 
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think we have to make a distinction here. Yet what 
difference does it make ? he said : if you like, let us 
assume that justice is holy and holiness just. 

No, no, I said ; I do not want this ‘‘ if you like ” or 
“if you agree” sort of thing! to be put to the proof, 
but you and me together; and when I say “ you 
and me” I mean that our statement will be most 
properly tested if we take away the “if.” 

Well, at any rate, he said, justice has some resem- 
blance to holiness; for anything in the world has 
some sort of resemblance to any other thing. Thus 
there is a point in which white resembles black, and 
hard soft, and so with all the other things which are 
regarded as most opposed to each other; and the 
things which we spoke of before as having different 
faculties and not being of the same kind as each 
other—the parts of the face—these in some sense 
resemble one another and are of like sort. In this 
way therefore you could prove, if you chose, that even 
these things are all like one another. But it is not 
fair to describe things as like which have some point 
alike, however small, or as unlike that have some 
point unlike. 

This surprised me, and I said to him: What, do 
you regard just and holy as so related to each other 
that they have only some small point of likeness ? 

Not so, he replied, at all, nor yet, on the other 
hand, as I believe you regard them. 

WwW ell then, I said, since I find you chafe at this 
suggestion, we will let it pass, and consider another 
instance that you gave. Is there a thing you call folly? 

Yes, he said. 

Is not the direct opposite to that thing wisdom ? 


1 Cf. below, 333 c. 
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I think so, he said. 

And when men behave rightly and usefully, do you 
consider them temperate in so behaving, or the 
opposite ? 

Temperate, he said. 

Then is it by temperance that they are temperate ? 

Necessarily. 

Now those who do not behave rightly behave 
foolishly, and are not temperate in so behaving ? 

I agree, he said. 

And behaving foolishly is the opposite to behaving 
temperately ? 

Yes, he said. 

Now foolish behaviour is due to folly, and tem- 
perate behaviour to temperance ? 

He assented. 

And whatever is done by strength is done strongly, 
and whatever by weakness, weakly ? 

He agreed. 

And whatever with swiftness, swiftly, and what- 
ever with slowness, slowly ? 

Yes, he said. 

And so whatever is done in a certain way is done 
by that kind of faculty, and whatever in an opposite 
way, by the opposite kind ? 

He agreed. 

Pray now, I proceeded, is there such a thing as the 
beautiful ? 

He granted it. 

Has this any opposite except the ugly ? 

None. 

Well, is there such a thing as the good ? 

There is. 

Has it any opposite but the evil ? 
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None. 

Tell me, is there such a thing as “ shrill’’ in the 
voice ? 

Yes, he said. 

Has it any other opposite than ‘‘ deep.” 

No, he said. 

Now, I went on, each single opposite has but one 
opposite, not many ? 

He admitted this. 

Come now, I said, let us reckon up our points of 
agreement. We have agreed that one thing has but 

one Opposite, and no more ? 

We have. 

And that what is done in an opposite way is done 
by opposites ? 

Yes, he said. 

And we have agreed that what is done foolishly is 
done in an opposite way to what is done temperately ? 

Yes, he said. 

And that what is done temperately is done by 
temperance, and what foolishly by folly ? 

He assented. : 

Now if it is done in an opposite way, it must be 
done by an opposite ? 

Yes 2 

And one is done by temperance, and the other by 
folly ? 

Yes. 

In an opposite way ? 

Certainly. 

And by opposite faculties ? 

Yes. 

Then folly is opposite to temperance ? 

Apparently. 
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Now do you recollect that in the previous stage 
we have agreed that folly is opposite to wisdom ? 

He admitted this. 

And that one thing has but one opposite ? 

Yes. 

Then which, Protagoras, of our propositions are 
we to reject—the statement that one thing has but 
one opposite ; or the other, that wisdom is different 
from temperance, and each is a part of virtue, and 
moreover, a different part, and that the two are as 
unlike, both in themselves and in their faculties, 
as the parts of the face? Which are we to upset? 
The two of them together are not quite in tune; 
they do not chime in harmony. How could they, 
if one thing must needs have but one opposite and 
no more, while wisdom, and temperance likewise, 
appear both to be opposite to folly, which is a single 
thing? Such is the position, Protagoras, I said; 
or is it otherwise ? 

He admitted it was so, much against his will. 

Then temperance and wisdom must be one thing ? 
And indeed we found before that justice and holiness 
were almost the same thing. Come, Protagoras, I 
said, let us not falter, but carry out our inquiry to 
the end. Tell me, does a man who acts unjustly 
seem to you to be temperate in so acting ? 

- I should be ashamed, Socrates, he replied, to admit 
that, in spite of what many people say. 

Then shall I address my argument to them, I 
asked, or to you? 

If you please, he answered, debate first against 
that popular theory. 

It is all the same to me, I said, so long as you 
make answer, whether it be your own opinion or 
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not. For although my first object is to test the 
argument, the result perhaps will be that both I, 
the questioner, and my respondent are brought to 
the test. 

At first Protagoras appeared to be coy, alleging 
that the argument was too disconcerting : however 
he consented at length to make answer. Well now, 
I said, begin at the beginning, and tell me, do you 
consider people to be temperate when they are 
unjust ? 

Let us suppose so, he said. 

And by being temperate you mean being sensible ? 

Yes. 

And being sensible is being well-advised in their 
injustice ? 

Let us grant it, he said. 

Does this mean, I asked, if they fare well by their 
injustice, or if they fare ill ? 

If they fare well. 

oe do you say there are things that are good? 

o. 

Then, I asked, are those things good which are 
profitable to men ? 

Oh yes, to be sure, he replied, and also when they 
are not profitable to men I call them good. 

Here Protagoras seemed to me to be in a 
thoroughly provoked and harassed state, and to 
have set his face against answering: so when I 
saw him in this mood I grew wary and went gently 
with my questions. Do you mean, Protagoras, I 
asked, things that are profitable to no human being, 
or things not profitable in any way at all? Can you 
call such things as these good ? 

By no means, he replied ; but I know a number of 
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things that are unprofitable to men, namely, foods, 
drinks, drugs, and countless others, and some that 
are profitable ; some that are neither one nor the 
other to men, but are one or the other to horses ; 
and some that are profitable only to cattle, or again 
to dogs; some also that are not profitable to any 
of those, but are to trees; and some that are good 
for the roots of a tree, but bad for its shoots—such 
as dung, which is a good thing when applied to the 
roots of all plants, whereas if you chose to cast it 
on the young twigs and branches, it will ruin all. 
And oil too is utterly bad for all plants, and most 
deadly for the hair of all animals save that of man, 
while to the hair of man it is helpful, as also to the 
rest of his body. The good is such an elusive and 
diverse thing that in this instance it is good for the 
outward parts of man’s body, but at the same time 
as bad as can be for the inward ;' and for this reason 
all doctors forbid the sick to take oil, except the 
smallest possible quantity, in what one is going to 
eat—just enough to quench the loathing that 
arises in the sensations of one’s nostrils from food 
and its dressings.! 

When he had thus spoken, the company acclaimed 
it as an excellent answer; and then J remarked: 
Protagoras, I find I am a forgetful sort of person, 
and if someone addresses me at any length I forget 
the subject on which he is talking. So, just as you, 
in entering on a discussion with me, would think 
fit to speak louder to me than to others if I happened 
to be hard of hearing, please bear in mind now that 
you have to deal with a forgetful person, and there- 


1 oases such oil had a specially appetizing flavour or 
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fore cut up your answers into shorter pieces, that 
I may be able to follow you. 

Well, what do you mean by short answers? he 
asked: do you want me to make them shorter than 
they should be? 

Not at all, I said. 

As long as they should be? he asked. 

Yes, I said. 

Then are my answers to be as long as I think they 
should be, or as you think they should be? 

Well, for instance, I have heard, I said, that you 
yourself are able, in treating one and the same 
subject, not only to instruct another person in it 
but to speak on it at length, if you choose, without 
ever being at a loss for matter; or again briefly, 
so as to yield to no one in brevity of expression. 
So, if you are going to argue with me, employ with 
me the latter method, that of brevity. 

Socrates, he said, I have undertaken in my time 
many contests of speech, and if I were to do what 
you demand, and argue just in the way that my 
opponent demanded, I should not be held superior 
to anyone nor would Protagoras have made a name 
among the Greeks. 

Then, as I saw that he had not been quite satisfied 
with himself in making his former answers, and that 
he would not readily accept the part of answerer 
in debate, I considered it was not my business 
to attend his meetings further, and remarked: 
But you know, Protagoras, I too feel uncomfortable 
about our having this discussion against your 
inclination ; but when you agree to argue in such a 
way that I can follow, then I will argue with you. 
For you—as people relate of you, and you yourself 
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1 See 329 n, note. 
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assert—are able to hold a discussion in the form of 
either long or short speeches; you are a man of 
knowledge: but I have no ability for these long 
speeches, though I could wish that I had it. Surely 
you, who are proficient in both ways, ought to have 
made us this concession, that so we might have had 
ourdebate. But now that you refuse, and I am some- 
what pressed for time and could not stay to hear you 
expatiate at any length—for I have an appointment— 
I will be off; though I daresay I should be happy 
enough to hear your views. 

With these words I rose as if to go away ; but, as 
I was getting up, Callias laid hold of my arm with 
his right hand, and grasped this cloak of mine with 
his left, and said: We will not let you go, Socrates ; 
for if you leave us our discussions will not go so well. 
I beg you therefore to stay with us, for there is 
nothing I would rather hear than an argument 
between you and Protagoras. Come, you must 
oblige us all. 

Then I said (I was now standing up as though to 
go out): Son of Hipponicus, I always admire your 
love of knowledge, but especially do I commend 
and love it now, so that I should be very glad to 
oblige you if you asked of me something that I 
could do: but I am afraid it is as though you asked 
me to keep pace with Criso the runner of Himera 
in his prime, or to keep up in a match with one 
of the long-distance! or day-course? racers, and J 
could only tell you that I wish that of myself, without 
your asking, I could keep pace with such runners, 
but of course I cannot. If you want to have the 
spectacle of Criso and me running together, you 
must ask him to adapt his pace; for whereas I 
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cannot run fast, he can run slowly. So if you desire 
to hear Protagoras and me, ask him to resume the 
method of answering which he used at first —in 
short_sentences and keeping to the point raised. 
Otherwise what is to be our mode of discussion ? 
For I thought that to hold a joint discussion and to 
make a harangue were two distinct things. 

Ah, but you see, Socrates, he said, Protagoras 
thinks it only fair to claim that he be allowed to 
discuss in his chosen style, in return for your claim 
that it should be in yours. 

At this Alcibiades intervened, saying: You 
do not state it quite philosophically, Callias,1 for 
Socrates here confesses he is no hand at long dis- 
courses, and yields therein to Protagoras; but I 
should be surprised if he yields to any man in ability 
to argue, or in understanding the interchange of 
reason. Now if Protagoras confesses himself inferior 
to Socrates in argumentation, Socrates has no more 
to ask: but if he challenges him, let him discuss by 
question and answer; not spinning out a lecture 
on each question—beating off the arguments, re- 
fusing to give a reason, and so dilating until most 
of his hearers have forgotten the point at issue. 
For Socrates, ] warrant you, will not forget, despite 
his jesting way of calling himself forgetful. Now 
I think Socrates’ proposal] is the more equitable — 
for each of us should declare his personal opinion. 

After Alcibiades, the next, I believe, to speak 
was Critias : Prodicus and Hippias, he said, it seems 
to me that Callias is all for supporting Protagoras, 
while Alcibiades is always for a contest in anything 

1 The translation attempts to follow the jingle of xakas... 
KadXla. 
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1 Prodicus was specially expert in nice verbal distinctions. 
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he takes up. It is not for us to contend on either 
side for Socrates or for Protagoras, but jointly to 
request them both not to break off our conference 
unconcluded. 

When he had said this, Prodicus! remarked: I 
think you are right, Critias: those who attend this 
sort of discussion ought to be joint, but not equal, 
hearers of both disputants. For there is a difference : 
we should listen jointly to them both, yet not give 
equal heed to each, but more to the wiser and less 
to the less intelligent. Ion my part also, Protagoras 
and Socrates, call upon you to accede to our request, 
and to dispute, but not wrangle, with each other 
over your arguments: for friends dispute with 
friends, just from good feeling; whereas wrangling 
is between those.who are at variance and enmity 
with one another. In this way our meeting will 
have highest- success, since you the speakers will 
thus earn the greatest measure of good repute, 
not. praise, from us who hear you. For good repute 
is present in the hearers’ souls without deception, 
but praise is too often in the words of liars who 
hide what they really think. Again, we listeners 
would thus be most comforted, not pleased; for 
he is comforted who learns something and gets a 
share of good sense in his mind alone, whereas he 
is pleased who eats something or has some other 
pleasant sensation only in his body. 

When Prodicus had thus spoken, quite a number 
of the company showed their approval: then after 
Prodicus the learned Hippias? spoke: Gentlemen, 


2 Hippias professed to teach a great variety of subjects. 
His frequent metaphors were evidently designed to display 
his wide range of knowledge. 
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he said, who are here present, I regard you all as 
kinsmen and intimates and fellow-citizens by nature, 
_ not by law: for like is akin to like by nature, whereas 
‘law, despot of mankind, often constrains us against 
nature. Hence it would be shameful if we, while 
knowing the nature of things, should yet—being the 
wisest of the Greeks, and having met together for 
the very purpose in the very sanctuary of the wisdom 
of Greece, and in this the greatest and most aus- 
picious house of the city of cities—display no worthy 
sign of this dignity, but should quarrel with each 
other like low churls. Now let me beg and advise 
you, Protagoras and Socrates, to come to terms 
arranged, as it were, under our arbitration: you, 
Socrates, must not require that precise form of 
discussion with its extreme brevity, if it is disagree- 
able to Protagoras, but let the speeches have their 
head with a loose rein, that they may give us a more 
splendid and elegant impression; nor must you, 
Protagoras, let out full sail, as you run before the 
breeze, and so escape into the ocean of speech 
leaving the land nowhere in sight ; rather, both of 
you must take a middle course. So you shall do as 
I say, and I strongly urge you to choose an umpire 
or supervisor or chairman who will keep watch for 
you over the due measure of either’s speeches. 

His proposal was approved by the company, and 
they all applauded it: Callias said he would not 
let me go, and they requested me to choose a super- 
visor. To this I replied that it would be a shame 
to choose an arbiter for our discussion; for if he 
who is chosen, said I, is to be our inferior, it would 
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not be right to have the inferior overseeing the 
superior ; while if he is our equal, that will be just 
as wrong, for our equal will only do very much as 
we do, and it will be superfluous to choose him. 
You may say you will choose one who is our superior. 
This, in very truth, I hold to be impossible—to choose 
someone who is wiser than our friend Protagoras ; 
and if you choose one who is not his superior, though 
you may say he is, that again would cast a slur 
on him, as if he were some paltry fellow requiring 
a supervisor; for, as far as I am concerned, the 
matter is indifferent. But let me tell you how I 
would have the thing done, so that your eagerness 
for a conference and a discussion may be satisfied. 
If Protagoras does not wish to answer, let him ask 
questions, and I will answer: at the same time 
I will try to show him how the answerer, in my 
view, ought to answer ; and when I have answered 
all the questions that he wishes to ask, in his turn 
he shall render account in like manner to me. So 
if he does not seem very ready to answer the 
particular question put to him, you and I will join 
in beseeching him, as you have besought me, not 
to upset our conference. And for this plan there is 
no need to have one man as supervisor; you will all 
supervise it together. 

They all resolved that it should be done in this 
way: Protagoras, though very unwilling, was 
obliged after all to agree to ask questions and then, 
when he had asked a sufficient number, to take his 
turn at making due response in short answers. 

And so he began to put questions in this sort of 
way: I consider, Socrates, that the greatest part of 
a man’s education is to be skilled in the matter of - 
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verses; that is, to be able to apprehend, in the 
utterances of the poets, what has been rightly and 
what wrongly composed, and to know how to dis- 
tinguish them and account for them when questioned. 
Accordingly my question now will be on the same 
subject that you and I are now debating, namely 
virtue, but taken in connexion with poetry: that 
will be the only difference. Now, Simonides, |! 
think, somewhere remarks to Scopas, the son of 
Creon of Thessaly — 
For a man, indeed, to become good truly is hard, 
In hands and feet and mind foursquare, 
Fashioned without reproach. 
Do you know the ode, or shall I recite the whole ? 
To this I replied : There is no need, for I know it ; 
it happens that I have especially studied that ode. 
I am glad to hear it, he said. Now do you regard 
it as finely and correctly composed or not * 
Very finely and correctly, I replied. 
And do you regard it as finely composed, if the 
poet contradicts himself ? 
No, I replied. 
Then observe it more closely, he said. 
My good sir, I have given it ample attention. 
Are you aware, then, he asked, that as the ode 
proceeds he says at one point— 
Nor ringeth true to me 
That word of Pittacus '— 
And yet ’twas a sage who spake— 
Hard, quoth he, to be good. 
Do you note that this and the former are statements 
of the same person ? 
1 Pittacus, ruler of Mytilene, despaired of ruling well on 
the ground here stated. 
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J know that, I said. 

Then do you think the second agrees with the 
first ? 

So far as I can see, it does, I replied (at the same 
time, though, I was afraid there was something in 
what he said). Why, I asked, does it not seem so 
to you? 

How can anyone, he replied, be thought con- 
sistent, who says both of these things? First he 
laid it down himself that it is hard for a man to 
become good in truth, and then a little further on 
in his poem he forgot, and he proceeds to blame 
Pittacus for saying the same as he did—that it is 
hard to be good, and refuses to accept from him 
the same statement that he made himself. Yet, 
as often as he blames the man for saying the same 
as himself he obviously blames himself too, so that in 
either the former or the latter place his statement 
is wrong. 

This speech of his won a clamorous approval 
from many of his hearers ; and at first I felt as though 
I had been struck by a skilful boxer, and was quite 
blind and dizzy with the effect of his words and the 
noise of their applause. Then—to tell you the 
honest truth—in order to gain time for considering 
the poet’s meaning, I turned to Prodicus and 
calling him—Prodicus, I said, surely Simonides was 
your townsman: it behoves you to come to the 
man’s rescue. Accordingly I allow myself to call 
for your assistance—just as Scamander, in Homer,! 
when besieged by Achilles, called Simois to his aid, 
saying— 


Dear brother, let us both together stay this warrior’s might. 
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eye, péuderar, ody ws olerat ITpwraydpas, 
ravtév é€avt®d rA€yovra, dn’ dAdo. od yap 
Totro 6 Turraxés édeye TO Xarerdv, yevéoBar 
cobAdv, worep 6 Lyswvidns, adda Td eupevac: 
gore 5é od tabrov, o Ipwrayépa, ws ojo ITp6- 
Sucos d8e, TO elvau kal TO yevéoba: «ft be pa 
TO airs €ort TO elvar T yeveodac, ovK évavria 
déyer 6 Lysevidyns adrds atrd. Kal tows av 
oa TIpddcxos d5¢ Kal dAAou zroAAoi, Kal? ‘Hoio- 
dov, yevéobat pep dyabov xarerdv elvatr Tis 
yap aperis eumpoobev tovs Beods isp@ra Getvar: 
Orav 5€ Tis adrfs eis dixpov ixntas, pyidiny d7- 
TELTa. meNeww, xarenijy rep godoay, exrjobac. 

‘O pév otv Upddixos axodoas raita ényvecd 
pe 6 d€ IIpwraydpas, To eravdéplwud cor, 
eon, @ LedKpares, petlov duaprnua exe 7 6 
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In the same way I call upon you, lest Protagoras 
lay Simonides in ruins, For indeed to rehabilitate 
Simonides requires your artistry, by which you can 
discriminate between wishing and desiring as two 
distinct things in the fine and ample manner of 
your statement just now. So please consider if 
you agree with my view. For it is not clear that 
Simonides does contradict himself. Now you, Pro- 
dicus, shall declare your verdict first : do you consider 
becoming and being to be the same or different ? 

Different, to be sure, said Prodicus. 

Now in the first passage, I said, Simonides gave 
it as his own opinion that it is hard for a man to 
become good in truth. 

Quite true, said Prodicus. 

And he blames Pittacus, I went on, for saying 
not, as Protagoras holds, the same as himself, but 
something different. For what Pittacus said was 
not, as Simonides said, that it is hard ‘*to become” 
but “to be” good. Now being and becoming, 
Protagoras, as our friend Prodicus says, are not the 
same thing ;- and if being and becoming are not 
the same thing, Simonides does not contradict 
himself. Perhaps Prodicus and many others might 
say with Hesiod that to become good is hard, “ for 
Heaven hath set hard travail on the way to virtue ; 
and when one reacheth the summit thereof, ’tis an 
easy thing to possess, though hard before.”’! 

When Prodicus heard this he gave me his approval : 
but Protagoras observed : Your correction, Socrates, 
contains an error greater than that which you are 
correcting. 


1 A not quite exact quotation of Hesiod, Works and Days, 
289 foll. 
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To which I answered: then it is a bad piece of 
work I have done, it would seem, Protagoras, and I 
am an absurd sort of physician; my treatment 
increases the malady. 

Just so, he said. 

How is that ? I asked. 

Great, he replied, would be the ignorance of the 
poet, if he calls it such a slight matter to possess 
virtue, which is the hardest thing in the world, as 
all men agree. 

Then I remarked: Upon my word, how oppor- 
tunely it has happened that Prodicus is here to join 
in our discussion! For it is very likely, Protagoras, 
that Prodicus’ wisdom is a gift of long ago from 
heaven, beginning either in the time of Simonides 
or even earlier. But you, so skilled in many other 
things, appear to be unskilled in this, and lack the 
skill that I can boast because I am a disciple of the 
great Prodicus ; and so now I find you do not under- 
stand that perhaps Simonides did not conceive 
“hard” in the way that you conceive it —just 
as, in the case of “ awful,’ Prodicus here corrects 
me each time I use the word in praising you or 
someone else; when I say, for instance, that 
Protagoras is an awfully wise man, he asks if I am 
not ashamed to call good things awful. For awful, 
he says, is bad ; thus no one on this or that occasion 
speaks of “awful wealth” or ‘“ awful peace” or 
“awful health,’ but we say ‘‘awful disease,” 
“awful war’ or “‘ awful poverty,” taking “ awful” 
to be “ bad.” So perhaps ‘“‘ hard ” also was intended 
by the Ceans and Simonides as either “‘ bad” or 
something else that you do not understand: let us 
therefore ask Prodicus, for it is fair to question him 
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on the dialect of Simonides. What did Simonides 
mean, Prodicus, by “ hard” ? 

“ Bad,” he replied. 

Then it is on this account, Prodicus, I said, that he 
blames Pittacus for saying it is hard to be good, 
just as though he heard him say it is bad to be good. 

Well, Socrates, he said, what else do you think 
Simonides meant ? Was he not reproaching Pittacus 
for not knowing how to distinguish words correctly, 
Lesbian as he was, and nurtured in a foreign tongue ? 

You hear, Protagoras, I said, what Prodicus here 
suggests : have you anything to say upon it : 

The case, said Protagoras, is far otherwise, 
Prodicus : I am quite sure that Simonides meant by 
“hard” the same as we generally do—not ‘ bad,” 
but whatever is not easy and involves a great 
amount of trouble. 

Ah, I agree with you, Protagoras, I said, that 
this is Simonides’ meaning, and that our friend 
Prodicus knows it, but is joking and chooses to 
experiment on you to see if you will be abie to 
support your own statement. For that Simonides 
does not mean that “hard” is ‘‘ bad” we have 
clear proof forthwith in the next phrase, where he 
says— 

‘ God alone can have this privilege. 

Surely he cannot mean that it is bad to be good, 
if he proceeds here to say that God alone can have 
this thing, and attributes this privilege to God only : 
otherwise Prodicus would call Simonides a rake, and 
no true Cean. But I should like to tell you what I 
take to be Simonides’ intention in this ode, if you 
care to test my powers, as you put it,) in the matter 


1 Cf. 339 a above, 
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1 Cf. 316 p. This whole passage is a mocking answer to 
Protagoras’s eulogy of sophistry. 

2 Short cloaks or capes worn in a fashion imitated from 
the Spartans. 
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of verses; though if you would rather, I will hear 
your account. 

When Protagoras heard me say this—As you 
please, Socrates, he said; then Prodicus and 
Hippias strongly urged me, and the rest of them also. 

Well then, I said, I will try to explain to you 
my own feeling about this poem. Now philosophy 
is of more ancient and abundant growth in Crete and 
Lacedaemon than in any other part of Greece, 
and sophists are more numerous in those regions: 
but the people there deny it and make pretence 
of ignorance, in order to prevent the discovery that 
it is by wisdom that they have ascendancy over the 
rest of the Greeks, like those sophists of whom 
Protagoras was speaking}; they prefer it to be 
thought that they owe their superiority to fighting 
and valour, conceiving that the revelation of its real 
cause would lead everyone to practise this wisdom. 
So well have they kept their secret that they have 
deceived the followers of the Spartan cult in our 
cities, with the result that some get broken ears 
by imitating them, bind their knuckles with thongs, 

o in for muscular exercises, and wear dashing little 
cloaks,” as though it were by these means that the 
Spartans were the masters of Greece. And when 
the Spartans wish to converse unrestrainedly with 
their sophists, and begin to chafe at the secrecy 
of their meetings, they pass alien acts against the 
laconizing set? and any other strangers within their 
gates, and have meetings with the sophists unknown 
to the foreigners ; while on their part they do not 
permit any of their young men to travel abroad 


3 i.e. people who have come to acquire the Spartan way 
of life, in order to spread it in other cities. 
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to the other cities—in this rule they resemble the 
Cretans—lest they unlearn what they are taught at 
home. In those two states there are not only men 
but women also who pride themselves on their 
education; and you can tell that what I say is 
true and that the Spartans have the best education 
in philosophy and argument by this: if you choose 
to consort with the meanest of Spartans, at first 
you will find him making a poor show in the conversa- 
tion; but soon, at some point or other in the 
discussion, he gets home with a notable remark, 
short and compressed—a deadly shot that makes 
his interlocutor seem like a helpless child. Hence 
this very truth has been observed by certain persons 
both in our day and in former times—that the 
Spartan cult is much more the pursuit of wisdom 
than of athletics; for they know that a man’s 
ability to utter such remarks is to be ascribed to 
his perfect cducation. Such men were Thales of 
Miletus, Pittacus of Mytilene, Bias of Priene, Solon 
of our city, Cleobulus of Lindus, Myson of Chen, and, 
last of the traditional seven, Chilon of Sparta. All 
these were enthusiasts, lovers and disciples of the 
Spartan culture; and you can recognize that char- 
acter in their wisdom by the short, memorable 
sayings that fell from each of them: they assembled 
together and dedicated these as the first-fruits of 
their lore to Apollo in his Delphic temple, inscribing 
there those maxims which are on every tongue— 
“ Know thyself” and ‘“‘ Nothing overmuch.” To 
what intent do I say this? To show how the ancient 
philosophy had this style of laconic brevity; and 





1 4 add. Hermann. 
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Kat rod Wurraxod ita meprepepeTo Tobro ee) 
pio eyeraldpevoy t tro tév copay, TO xaAemov 
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TO dopa metroinkev, ws pow paiverar. 

"Emoxerdpeba 83) advo Kou} dmavres, el 
dpa. eva adn O% dey. evOds yap TO mp@Tov 
Tob doparos paver av davein, ef Bovddpevos 
Aéyeww, ort avdpa dyabov _vevéobar xaherov, 
émera eveBade TO pév. TodTo yap. ovde mos 
eva dodyov paiverat euBeBrjobar, éav pe} Tis 
broAdBy mpos to Tod Ilirraxod pypa domep 
épilovra A€yew TOV Lepeovidyy: A€yovtos Too 
Tlitraxod ore Xarerrov €abhov euprevat, dye 
oBynrotvra eimety Ore ouK, ara yeveodar pev 
xaAerov dvdpa ayaldy éatw, & Tlurraré, ws 
dAnbas, odk GAnOcia ayaldv, otk emi tovTw 
Aéyes tHv adAjfeav, wos dpa ovTwy Twav Tey 
pev as adAnbas ayalav, Tay dé dyabav peéev, 
ov pevrot adnbas: evybes yap totrd ye davetn 
ay Kal ob Lipwvidou- dan’ vrrepBarov bet Getvat 
év 7@ dopatt 76 ddafléws, otTwot mws vr- 
ewrdvta TO ToD Iltrraxod, womep dv et Betpev 
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éoOAov eupevar, tov Sé dmroxpwopevoy 6tr 
~ 1In this view of the purpose of the poem (which is to 
show that there is no lasting perfection in human life), and 
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so it was that the saying of Pittacus was privately 
handed about with high approbation among the 
sages—that it is hard to be good. Then Simonides, 
ambitious to get a name for wisdom, perceived that 
if he could overthrow this saying, as one might 
some famous athlete, and become its conqueror, 
he would win fame himself amongst men of that 
day. Accordingly it was against this saying, and 
with this aim, that he composed the whole poem 
as a means of covertly assailing and abasing this 
maxim, as it seems to me.! 

Now let us all combine in considering whether 
my account is really true. The opening of the ode 
must at once appear crazy if, while intending to 
say that it is hard for a man to become good, he 
inserted ‘‘indeed.” There is no sort of sense, I 
imagine, in this insertion, unless we suppose that 
Simonides is addressing himself to the saying of 
Pittacus as a disputant: Pittacus says—It is hard 
to be good ; and the poet controverts this by observ- 
ing—No, but to become good, indeed, is hard for a 
man, Pittacus, truly—not truly good; he does not 
mention truth in this connexion, or imply that some 
things are truly good, while others are good but 
not truly so: this would seem silly and unlike 
Simonides. We must rather take the “truly ” as a 
poetical transposition, and first quote the saying of 
Pittacus in some such way as this: let us suppose 
Pittacus himself to be speaking and Simonides reply- 
ing, as thus—Good people, he says, it is hard to be 
good; and the poet answers—Pittacus, what you 


in the detailed commentary that follows, Socrates is aping 
the disquisitions of the more literary sophists (e.g. Hippias, 
who warmly approves, 347 a). 
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av8pa e ovK gore pu) od KaKoV Eupevat, 
év av auyyavos avppopa Kabédn. 


tivo. obv cipnxavos ouppopa Kabatpel ev moiou 
apyy; SijAov ote ov Tov iBuchrqy: 6 pev yap 
iSuarns dei Kabypyras: wo7rep oby ob Tov Kel- 
peevov Tis av karaBaAor, aa Tov pee éorard 
mOTE karaBdAor av Ths, aore delpevov TOUHTAL, 
D rov be _Kelwevov ob, ovTw Kal TOV edpixavov ovra 
mote duryavos dv ovpdopa Kabédor, Tov 8é det 


1 +6 seel. Heindorf, 
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say is not true, for it is not being but becoming good, 
indeed—in hands and feet and mind foursquare, 
fashioned without reproach—that is truly hard. 
In this way we see a purpose in the insertion of 
“indeed,” and that the “ truly ” is correctly placed 
at the end; and all that comes after corroborates 
this view of his meaning. There are many points 
in the various expressions of the poem which might 
be instanced to show its fine composition, for it is a 
work of very elegant and elaborate art ; but it would 
take too long to detail all its beauties. However, 
let us go over its general outline and intention, 
which is assuredly to refute Pittacus’ saying, through- 
out the ode. 

Proceeding a little way on from our passage, just 
as though he were making a speech, he says to 
become, indeed, a good man is truly hard (not but 
what it is possible for a certain space of time) ; 
“but to continue in this state of what one has 
become, and to be a good man is, as you say, Pittacus, 
impossible, superhuman: God alone can have this 
privilege— 

For that man cannot help but be bad 
Whom irresistible mischance has overthrown. 


Now who is it that an irresistible mischance over- 
throws in the command of a ship? Clearly not the 
ordinary man, for he may be overcome at any time ; 
just as you cannot knock over one who is lying 
down, but one who is standing; you might knock 
over a standing man so as to make him lie down, 
not one who is lying down already. So it is a man 
apt to resist that an irresistible mischance would 
overthrow, and not one who could never resist 
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dprpxavov évTa ov: Kal Tov KvBepnray peyas 
Xepwv émimeady Gyrxavov ay Toujaere, Kat 
yewpyov Xarem cpa eneModoa dpxavov dv 
Bein, Kat tarpov radra taira. TH pev yap 
€aA@ eyxeopet Kax@ yevréabar, Bomep Kat map’ 
Mou rowjroo paptupetrar tod eimdvros 


avrdp avip ayads toré pév Kakds, aAdoTeE 


8 éabdds: 


t® de Kan@ ovK eyxwpet yeveabar, adn’ del 
elvat dvdyen wore Tov pev edpnxavov Kat coddv 
Kal dyabov emevday cpur}xavos ovppopa Kabery, 
ovK €oTe py od KaKoV eppevan ov be drs, & 
Hurraxe, xarerov eoOAcv éupevary 7d 8? ori 
yevéobar pev yaderdv, Suvarov 8, éabAdv, Eupe- 
var 5¢ advvarov: 

modéas pev yap ed was avyip ayabds, 

Kakos 8 ef Kakds. 


tis odv eis ypaypata dyaby mpatis éort, Kal 
tis dvdpa dyafdv moet eis ypéppata;  dHAov 
oT. 4H TovTwy pdbyats. tis be edmpayia dyabov 
darpov arovet; SiAov dre a Tov Kap dvTey Tis 
Beparreias pddnars. Kakos 6€ KOKOS” tis ov 
ay KaKos ‘arpos yevorro ; Sijdov ort @ mparov 
pev Umdpxet | larp@ elvat, emevra. dyaG tarp 
odros yap dv Kat kakos yévowro: tyets Sé ot 
iarpixfjs iSiira odk dv more yevoiwefa Kaxds 
mpatavres ovre latpol odre téxroves ote GAO 
oveey THY TowovTw' datis S€ pH larpds dy ye 
vouro KaKds mpdtas, Sijdov 6 OTe ovde kaxds tarpés. 
otrw Kal 6 pev ayabds avip yévoir’ dv wore Kat 
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anything. A great storm breaking over a steersman 
will render him helpless, and a severe season will 
leave a farmer helpless, and a doctor will be in the 
same case. For the good has the capacity of 
becoming bad, as we have witness in another poet? 
who said— 


Nay more, the virtuous man is at one time bad, at another 
good. 


whereas the bad man has no capacity for becoming, 
but must ever be, what he is; so that when an 
irresistible mischance overthrows him who is re- 
sourceful, wise, and good, he cannot but be bad; 
and you say, Pittacus, that it is hard to be good— 
that is, to become good, indeed, is hard, though 
possible, but to be good is impossible : for—? 


If he hath fared well, every man is good; 
Bad, if ill. 


Now what is good faring in letters—the thing that 
makes a man good at them? Clearly, the study of 
letters. What welfare makes a good doctor? 
Clearly, the study of the cure of the ailing. “ Bad,- 
if ill’: who could become a bad doctor? Clearly, 
he who in the first place is a doctor, and in the 
second, a good doctor; for he could become a bad 
one also: whereas we, who are laymen in respect 
of medicine, could never by faring ill become either 
doctors or joiners or anything else of that sort; 
and if one cannot become a doctor by faring ill, 
clearly one cannot become a bad one either. In 
the same way the good man may one day become 
1 Unknown. 
aa . quotation of Simonides’ poem is resumed (from 
c 
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KaxKos a bad xpdvou dad mévou 7 bd vdcou 
R ba6. dMdov Twos TepiTTepiaros: avrn yap 
pov €o7t KaK mpakis, emornpns orepn Piva 
6 be KkaKos dvnp ovx dy mote yévouro KaKos* 
gore yap det? aA ef pédAAer KaKxds yevéobas, 
Set atdrov mpdétepov ayabdy yevéobar. wore Kal 
rotto Tod dopatos mpos Totro teiver, Ore elvar 
pev dvdpa ayabdy oby oldv re SiareAodvra aya- 
Oov, yevéoBar 5é ayabdy ofdv re, Kal Kaxdv ye 
tov atrov rotrov: él mXeiorov 5é Kal dpiorol 
elow ods adv ot Beot dirdow. 

Tatra Te oby mdvra mpos Tov Tlurraxov et- 
pyro, Kal ra emovra. ye Tod doparos érs paAdov 
bnrot. yal ydp- 

Totvekev ov ToT’ eye 76 py yevéobae dSuvardov 

Subrjevos Keveav és dmpaxtov éAmida potpay 

aidvos Badéw, 

mavdpwpov avOpwrov, evpvedods dcow Kapzrov 

aivdpeba xCovds: 

ent 0) duty etpav damayyercw, 
gnoiv: odtw odddpa xal 8.” ddAou tot doparos 
eme€epyeras TH TOU Tlirraxod pyyare 


mdvras 8 ézaivnpe kal piréw 
éKWwV dors &p3n 
pndev aicypov: dvdyky 8 otdé Deot pdyovras* 


Kat Toor’ éotl mpos 70 adrd TooTO etpnp.evov. 
ov yap ovTws dmaidevros jv Zyevidys, ware 
Tovrous davar érawveiv, és dv exw pndev Kara 
mou, obs dvrwy Twav ot éxdvTes ard movobdow. 
eym yap oxedov te oluae Tobro, dri oddels réiv 
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bad through the effect either of time or work or 
illness or some other accident; for there is only 
one sort of ill fare—the deprivation of knowledge. 
But the bad man can never become bad: he is that 
always. If he is to become bad, he must previously 
become good. Hence the upshot of this part of the 
poem is that it is impossible to be a good man, 
continuing to be good, but possible to become 
good, and bad also, in the case of the same person. 
And then— 


Best also for the longest space are they whom the gods love.! 


All this has been said with reference to Pittacus, 
as is made still plainer by the ensuing verses, in 
which he says— 

Therefore never shall I, in quest of what cannot come to 
pass, vainly cast my life’s lot upon a hope impracticable— 
of finding a man wholly blameless amongst us who partake 


of the fruit of the broad-based earth. If I light upon him, 
be sure I will report it— 


says he; and in this vehement tone he pursues the 
saying of Pittacus all through the poem : 

But I praise and love everyone willingly committing no 
baseness; for against necessity not even the gods make 
war, 

This also is spoken -with the same intent. For 
Simonides was not so ill-educated as to say that he 
praised a person who willingly did no evil, as though 
there were some who did evil willingly. I_am 
fairly sure of this—that none of the wise men con- 


1 Probably a loose quotation of a line of the poem which 
Was kal rd retarov dpiorot, Tobs Ke Geol PihGow (Aars). 


1 éri@’ Adam: é7i O° jum Bergk: ére6’ mss. 
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~ ? ~ € ~ KS , > ra £d 
copay avipdv wyetrar ovdéva avOpdmav éxdvta 
e€apaprdvew od aicypd re Kal Kaka éxdvTa 
’ 4 > > ps ww oe a e A 
epyalecOa, GAN ed icaow dru mavres of Ta 
A ~ fot 
aioxpa Kal 7a. KaKa movobvres dxovtes Trovobou- 
Kat 81) Kat 6 Lypwvidys ody és dy py Kaka mou 
EKoy, ToUTWW ¢yot emauverns elvat, aAAd, Tept 
éavtod Aéyet ToiTo TO éexwv. wyetro yap dv- 
Spa Kaddov kayabov TodAdxus abroy émavaykalew 
dirov rwi yiyveoBar Kai émawéerny [ptActy Kal 
ezawety],) ofov avdpt TodAdKis oupPivas pytépa 
hal fa > ’ hal ld bal mw ~ 
H matépa adAdéKotov H matpidia 4 GAXo Te Tay 
ToLoUTWY. TOUS jLev OY TOVNpOUs, STAY ToLovTéV 
Tt avrots oupph, womep dopevous opay Kat pé- 
yovras emiBeuxvevar Kal Karnyopet id movnplav 
TeV yovewy 9 marpisos, iva avrois dpedotow 
avTa@v pa) eyrarA@ow ot avOpwrrot pnd dvedi- 
Swow ore dpedodow, wore ere padMov peyew 
re avtovs Kal éyOpas éxovaiouvs mpdos Tats avay- 
Kalas” mpooTifecfa: rods 8 ayabovs eémupv- 
~ / 

ntecOal Te Kal énawety avayxdlecba, Kal dv Tt 
dpytabGor tois yovetow 7 maTpide ddunOevres, 
atrovs €avTovs mapapvbetcGat Kal SaddAdrrecPar 
mpocavayKkalovtas éavTovs pure Tovs éavTadv 
Kal emrawety. TOG Kes bé, oipat, Kat Liypw- 
vidas hyjoaro kal avrds A TUpavvov R dAAov 
Twa Tay TowvTwy enaweoa Kal eyKwptdoat 
% AZ tA > > > ne ’ ~ 4 7 
avy éxwv, GAN avayxalduevos. Tatra 81) Kal 
“a ~ , a 3 a > / Ry A 
T@ Ilirrax® Adyer ore eyed, @ Ilerraxé, od bia 

~ , 4 o 7% , > 4 
rabTd oc péeyw, ort cipt drddiboyos, ezret 


ba . ? a a bal ‘ s - 
énou” e€apKet 6s ay ua) KaKos 7 
1 gidey kal émaivetvy sect, Grou. 
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siders that anybody ever willingly errs or willingly 7/4 
oes base and evil 


Aces base and evil deeds. they are well aware that 
4 ne de mace and evil things do them unwilling’; 
arid so Simonides does not say he gives his praise 
to the person who willingly does no evil, but uses the 
word ‘‘ willingly” of himself. For he considered . 
that a man of sense and honour often constrains 
himself to become a friend and apprcver of some 
person, as when a man chances to have an un- 
congenial mother or father or country or other such 
connexion. Now when this sort of thing befalls 
the wicked, they seem glad to see their parents’ 
or country’s faults, and complainingly point them 
out and inveigh against them, in order that their own 
neglect of them may not be denounced by their 
neighbours, who might otherwise reproach them for 
being so neglectful ; and hence they multiply their 
complaints and add voluntary to unavoidable feuds. 
But good men, he knew, conceal the trouble and 
constrain themselves to praise, and if they have any 
reason to be angered against their parents or country 
for some wrong done to them they pacify and 
conciliate their feelings, compelling themselves to 
love and praise their own people. And many a 
time, I think, Simonides was conscious that he had 
praised and eulogized some tyrant or other such 
person, not willingly, but under compulsion. So he 
proceeds to tell Pittacus—I, Pittacus, do not reproach 
you merely because I am apt to reproach, since— 


For my part I am content with whosoever is not evil or 





* avayxaiars Heusde: dvayxais Mss. 
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pnd? dyav dmdAapvos, claws 7 dvnotzoAw! Blkav 
Syeis donip: 
ob po eyo pwpnoopat. 
od ydp ej ptAdpwpos: 
a“ %. > f > f Ey 
Tay yap HAGiwy ametpwv yevéda, 
oe > ww , 4 > ao nn * £ 
wor et Tis xaiper péywr, eumrAnobein av éxeivous 
jeeppdpevos. 
iv: La alt > 4 4 Ay é 
mdvra To KaAd, Totoi 7° alcypa pr) pépiKrae, 


ov tobro. Aéyes, aarp dv et édeye mavra, ToL 
Acuxd, ots pédava pa} MELT OL verotov yap ‘ay 
ein moMax i: a étt adros Kat 7a péoa amo- 
dexerae wore py peyew: Kal od lyre, én, 
TravapwpLov dvOpwroy, edpvedods Oaot Kapzdv 
aivipeba yOovds, emi 0 tuty edpwy amayyedéw: 
@ore tovrouv y’ évexa oddéva ézrawvéoopa, dAdd 
poot e€apkel, av 3 péoos wal pendev KaKov Troy, 
as éya madras pirew kal érraivni—Kat Th pov 
evratOa Kéxpnrat Th Tav MorAnvate, ws mpos 
Tlerraxov Aéywv Td mavras de eratynpe Kat 
piréw éxdy (evraiOa Set ev T@ éxeby SiaraBeiv 
A€yovra) Sores €p8n pdev atoxpov, dixeov o 
corw ots eyo eau Kal PAB. oe otv, Kal 
et péows édeyes emeikn Kal aAnby, d Ilurrané, 
ovK av Tore epeyov. viv dé—ofddpa yap Kai 
mepl Tay peyiorwy yevddueros Soxets ddnOF 
Aé€yew, Sia TabdTa ce eyw péyw. 

Taird pot Soxe?, & Lpddixe cai pwraydpa, 
qv 8 eyd, Xyswwridns Scavoovpevos memounkévar 
Totro To dopa. Kat 6 ‘Immias, Ed pév pou S0- 

1 7 Gynotimokw G. Hermann: ye évnce rédw MSS, 
2 wy Schleiermacher: shy Mss. 
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too intractable. He who knows Right, the support of a 
city, is a healthy man; him I shall never blame, for to 
blame I am not apt. Infinite is the race of fools. 


So that whoever delights in reproaching would have 
his fill of blaming them : 


Verily, all things are fair that have in them no admixture 
of base, 


By this he does not mean to say, as it were, that 
all things are white that have no admixture of 
black ; that would be ridiculous in many ways; but 
that he himself accepts the average sort without 
reproaching them. ‘I do not seek,’’ said he, “a 
man wholly blameless amongst us who partake of 
the fruit of the broad-based earth: if I light upon 
him, be sure I will report it ’—meaning, ‘If I wait 
for that, I shall never find anyone to praise. No, I 
am content if a man be average and do nothing 
evil, since I love and praise all ’—-and there he has 
used a Mytilenaean word,! for his “I praise and 
love all willingly ’’ is addressed to Pittacus (here at 
“willingly ’’ one should make a pause) ;—“ all who 
commit nothing base, but some there are whom I 
praise and love unwillingly. Hence I should never 
reproach you, Pittacus, if you would only speak 
what is moderately reasonable and true. But as it 
is, since you lie so grievously about the greatest 
matters with an air of speaking the truth, on this 
score I reproach you.” 

Such is my view, Prodicus and Protagoras, I said, 
of Simonides’ intention in composing this ode. 

Then Hippias remarked: It certainly seems to 

} The form of the word éxalynu is pedantically adduced 
to emphasize the poet’s censure of Pittacus, 
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Kets, fn, @ Ladxpares, Kal ov mepi Tob doparos 
Seedy Avbevar: gore HEVTOL, éon, Kat epot Adyos 
Trept atrob a éywv, dv buy émdetEw, dv fot 
ofe. Kal 6 "AdciBiddys, Naé, ébn, ® ‘Inia, 
cioadbis ye vv 8é€ Sikacdy eorw, a apodoyn- 
odTyy mpos ddA Ae | Hpwraydpas kal Lwxpdrns, 

pwraydpas pev et ere BovrAerat épwray, azo- 
KpivecBar Luxpérn, ei Sé 8H Botdrerae Leoxparer 
droKpivecbar, épwrav TOV ETEpor. kal eyo etmrov 
"Emurpéme pev €ywrye Ipwraydpe 6 Omdrepov aire 
7pOtov" ei bé Bovrerat, rept pev dopdrov ne Kat 
ém@v édowper, mept 5€ wv To mp@rov eyes Ee 
Hpwrnoa, @ ITpwrayopa, Hdews av emt téXos 
EABouse pera. cob oKoToupevos. Kal yap doxet 
joe TO Tept Toujoews diareyeabar Opovdrarov 
elvac Tots ovprroatots Tois Tév gaviuv Kal ayo- 
paiwy avOpamwv. Kal yap odror, Sia TO pr) 
dwvacbat aM HAots be eauTav ouveivat ev TD 
TOT pnde Bud Ths éavTdy davis Kat Tov Adyeov 
Tey é€avTav vro amadevolas, Tyslas TroLotoL 
Tas avAnrpiSas, Tradnod praBovprevor dAXoTpiay 
puviyy THY Tay avray, Kal dia Tis exetvwy dwvis 
dAAnAots ouverow omov bé Karol Kayabot oup- 
morat Kal TeTraudeupevor elolv, ouK av tdous 
obr’ atdnrpidas ovre OpxnoTpioas ovTe paArpias, 
adr’ adrads airois ikavods dvras ovvetvar dvev 
Té&v Ajpwr Te Kal madiav TovTwr Sia THs abrav 
puis, Aéyovtds Te Kal dxovovTas ev réper EavTav 
Koopiws, Kav mdvu aoAddv olvoy miwaw. otTw 
dé Kai ai rowaide cuvovoiat, éav pév AdBavrat 
avipav, oloimep Audv of moddoi dacw eva, 
oddev Séovrat aAdotpias gduvis obdé momar, 
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me, Socrates, that you have given a good exposition 
of the poem; but I also have an elegant discourse 
upon it, which I will perform for you if you wish. 

Yes, Hippias, said Alcibiades, but some other 
time : for the moment the proper thing, according 
to the agreement which Protagoras and Socrates 
made between them, will be for Socrates to answer 
any questions that Protagoras may still wish to put 
to him, but if he prefers to answer Socrates, then it 
will be for Socrates to ask. 

On this I remarked: For my part I place it in 
Protagoras’s hands to do whichever he likes best. 
But if he does not mind, let us talk no more of poems 
and verses, but consider the points on which I 
questioned you at first, Protagoras, and on which 
I should be glad to reach, with your help, a conclusion. 
For it seems to me that arguing about poetry is 
comparable to the wine-parties of common market- 
folk. These people, owing to their inability to carry 
on a familiar conversation over their wine by means 
of their own voices and discussions—such is their 
lack of education—put a premium on flute-girls by 
hiring the extraneous voice of the flute at a high 
price, and carry on their intercourse by means of 
its utterance, But where the party consists of 
thorough gentlemen who have had a proper educa- 
tion, you will see neither flute-girls nor dancing-girls 
nor harp-girls, but only the company contenting 
themselves with their own conversation, and none 
of these fooleries and frolics—each speaking and 
listening decently in his turn, even though they 
may drink a great deal of wine. And so a gathering 
like this of ours, when it includes such men as most 
of us claim to be, requires no extraneous voices, 
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a ” > / , > ‘ \ * , 
ods otre dvepéabat oldv 7 eoti mept dv A€yovow, 
enayomevot Te adrovs of woAAol ev Tois Adyous 
oi pev Tatra dao. Tov TounTHV voety, ot 8 erepa, 
mept mpaypatos duadeydopevot 6 ddvvarodow &&- 
edéy€ar: GAA Tas péev Toltavras cuvoucias edor 
xaipew, atroi 8 davrots otvewot de” éauTdyv, év 
~ Ls nan ? ~ > CA fs 
Tois éauvtdv Adyous weipav GAATAwY Aap Bavovres 
Kal OidovTes. Tovs ToLovTovs pot SoKel ypHvas 
fod cad s 
paMov puipetobar eué te Kal o€, Katafepévous 
Tovs Tointas adrods 8 Hudv adr@v mpos aAAjAous 
oa ol ed A ~ 
Tovs Adyous moveiofat, THs dAnbeias Kal Adv 
adt@v metpav AapBdavovras: Kav prev BovAn Ere 
épwrdv, eToys eiul cor wapéxyew arroxpwope- 
3A x ¢ ‘ > ‘ , +7 e 
vos: éav &€ BovdAn, od euol mapdoxes, epi dy 
A 3 Ul rs a , 2 
peraéd eravoapeba SteEvdvres, Tovrois TéAos émt- 
Oetvar. Aeyovros ody euod traira Kal Totadra 
ue kd A ? f € , *. # 
dAka ovdév ameodder 6 Llpwraydpas smdrepa 
, a on ¢ ? , ‘ a 
moijoo.. e¢imev otv 6 "AdAKiBiddys mpos tov 
KadXlav Brépas, "Q Kaddia, Soxe? cot, edn, Kat 
vov Kadds Ipwraydpas moteiv, ode €OdAwv cite 
a > A A 
Swoes Adyov cire pr) Siacageiv; uot yap ov 
cad > ig 
Soxet> GAN rroe Stadeyéobw 4H eimérw Ste ovK 
> f / ov te A n 
ebérer Staréyecbar, iva tovrTw pev tabra ouvet- 
S@pev, Lwxparyns dé dAw tw Siardyynrae 7 GAdos 
Lid nw ta ” ‘ iz a: 
dotits av BovAnrar GAdw. Kat 6 Ipwraydpas 
fol ? / 
atoxuvbeis, ws yé wor oe, Tob re "AAKiBiddou 
ratra A€yovros Kal tot Kaddiov Seopdvov Kai 
~ na / 
zTav dAAwy oxeddv TL THY TapévTa, oyis TpoU- 
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not even of the poets, whom one cannot question 
on the sense of what they say; when they are 
adduced in discussion we are generally told by 
some that the poet thought so and so, and by others, 
something different, and. they go on arguing about a 
matter which they are powerless to determine. No, 
this sort of meeting is avoided by men of culture, who 
prefer to converse directly with each other, and to 
use their own way of speech i in putting one another 
by turns to the test. It is this sort of person that 
I think you and I ought rather to imitate ; putting 
the poets aside, let us hold our discussion together 
in our own persons, making trial of the truth and of 
ourselves. So if you wish to question me further, 
I am at your service as answerer ; but if you like. 
put yourself at my service, so that we may clear 
up the several points of the inquiry in which we 
stopped half-way. 

On my saying this and something more of the sort, 
Protagoras gave no indication as to which course he 
would take. So Alcibiades, looking at Callias, said: 
Do you consider, Callias, that Protagoras is behaving 
properly now in refusing to signify whether he will 
or will not answer? I do not think he is. Let 
him either debate or say that he does not want to 
debate, so that we may have this understanding 
with him; then Socrates can debate with someone 
else, or another of us with some other, as may be 
agreed. 

Then Protagoras was ashamed, as it seemed to 
me, at these words of Alcibiades, and the more so 
when Callias requested him, together with almost 
the whole of the company; and so he reluctantly 
prevailed on himself to take up the debate, and 
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Tpdmero els 70 diadeyeoBar kal éxéAevev epwrdr 
adrav wes drroKpiwoupevos. 

Eimov 67 éyw, *Q Ipwraydpa, pay otov Sea 
Aéyeobai pe got dAdo te BovAdpevov 7} @ avTos 
dopa EKaOTOTE, rabra SiaoKépacbar. Hyodpmat 
yap mdvu Adyew te Tov “Opnpov 76 


t eee. f f A a a >? ¢ 
avy Te bv’ epyopevw, Kat Te mpd 6 TOO evonoer. 


edrropwrepor yap Tus amavreés eopev ot avbpwrrot 
7mpos dav epyov Kat Adyov Kat Svavonpa: podves 
8 eimep Te vor) 407, adrixa mepuav Cytet dTw 
emidetEnrar Kal pe? 6rov BeBauddonrar, ews 
av evriyn. womep Kat éyw evexa Tovrov got 
Hdéws Staddyouar paddov 7 GAw tii, Wyov- 
ie ce BéArior’ dv emoxébacba Kai epi 
Tav GAAwy mept dv eixds oxorreiobat Tov émecKi, 
kal 81) Kal mepl dperis. Tiva yap GAdrov } o€; 
6s ye od povov adros olet Kadds Kayafds civas, 
woTep twes GAXor adroit pév émeckeis eioiv, 
ddAous bé od Svvavrat movetv: od Sé Kai adros 
ayabos ef cat dddous olds 7 ef moreiv dyabous. 
Kal odrw memiotevkas cavT@, wWoTe Kal dAdwy 
rauTHy THY réxvay drroKxpuTropevany ov y dva- 
pavdov oeauTov dmoxnpu€apevos eis mdyras Tous 
“EAAnvas, codioriy _emovopdcas, ceavTov amé- 
gyvas tadevoews Kal dperis SiddoKadov, mpaTos 
rovtov pucbdv déuboas dpvucba. mds ody ob 
oe xphv mapakarety emi Tiv TovTwy oKépw Kai 
épwrgv Kat dvaxowodcba; odk éo8 Grws od. 
kal viv 54 éyw éexeiva, dep TO mpOtTov Apwrwr 





1 Jliad, x. 224. 
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asked to have questions put to him, since he was 
ready to answer. 

So I proceeded to say—Protagoras, do not suppose 
that I have any other desire in debating with you 
than to examine the difficulties which occur to 
myself at each point. For I hold that there is a 
good deal in what Homer ! says— 


When two go together, one observes before the other; 


for somehow it makes all of us human beings more 
resourceful in every deed or word or thought ;_ but 
if one observes something alone, forthwith one has to 
go about searching until one discovers somebody to 
whom one can show it off and who can corroborate it. 
And I also have my reason for being glad to debate 
with you rather than with anyone else; it is that 
I regard you as the best person to investigate in 
general any matters that a sensible man may be 
expected to examine, and virtue in particular. 
Whom else should I choose but you? Not only 
do you consider yourself a worthy gentleman, like 
sundry other people, who are sensible enough 
themselves, but cannot make others so; but vou 
are both good yourself and have the gift of making 
others good. And you are so confident of yourself 
that, while others make a secret of this art, you 
have had yourself publicly proclaimed to all the 
Greeks with the title of sophist, and have appointed 
yourself preceptor of culture and virtue, and are 
the first who has ever demanded a regular fee for 
such work. What then could I do but call upon 
you to deal with our problem both by question 
and communication? I had no cther course. So 
now with regard to those points which I have raised 
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1 Cf. 329 ¢ foll. 
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on the subject in my opening questions, I desire 
to be reminded of some by you and to have your 
help in investigating others. The question, I 
believe, was this:1 Are the five names of wisdom, 
temperance, courage, justice, and holiness attached _ 
to oné thing, or underlying each of these names 
js there a distinct existence or thing that_has its 
own particular function, each thing being different 
-from the others? And your answer was that they 
are not names attached to one thing, but that each 
of thesé names applies to a distinct thing, and that 
all these are parts of virtue; not like te f£ 
gold, which are similar to each other and to the 


y which of 






















é face, dissimilar to the : : y—are. 
parts and to each other, and each having-a-distinet 
function. If you still hold the same opinion of them, 
say so}; iF you have a new one, define what it is, 
for I make no objection to your replying now on 
other lines. Indeed I should not be surprised if you 
were merely experimenting upon me when you 
spoke before. 

Well, Socrates, he replied, I say that all these 
are parts of virtue, and that while four of them are 
fairly on a par with each other, courage is something 
vastly different from all the rest. You may perceive 
the truth of what I say from this : you will find many 
people extremely unjust, unholy, dissolute, and 
ignorant, and yet pre-eminently courageous. 

Stop now, I said: we must duly examine what 
you say. Do you call courageous men bold, or 
something else ? 

Yes, and impetuous also, he replied, where most 
men fear to tread. 
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Well now, do you say that virtue is a good thing, 
and of this good thing offer yourself as teacher ? 

Nay, it is the best of things, he said, unless I am 
out of my senses. 

Then is one part of it base and another good, 
or is the whole good ? 

Surely the whole is good in the highest possible 
degree. 

Now do you know who dive boldly into wells ? 

Ido; divers. 

Is this because they have knowledge, or for some 
other reason ? 

Because they have knowledge. 

And who are bold in going to war on horseback— 
those who are practised horsemen, or those who are 
not? 

Practised horsemen. 

And who with bucklers—buckler-men. or those 
who are not? 

Buckler-men: and so with all other cases, he went 
on, if that is your point ; those who have knowledge 
are bolder than those who lack it, and individually 
they are bolder when they have learnt than before 
learning. 

But you must have seen at times, I said, persons 
who are without knowledge of any of these affairs, 
yet behaving boldly in each of them. 

I have, he said, and very boldly too. 

Then are these bold ones courageous also ? 

Nay, that would make courage a base thing, he 
replied ; for those you speak of are out of their senses. 

What then, I asked, do you mean by courageous 
men? Surely the same as bold men? 

Yes, I do still, he said. 
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Then these men, I went on, who are so brave, are 
found to be not courageous but mad? And in those 
former cases our wisest men are boldest too, and 
being boldest are most courageous? And on this 
reasoning, wisdom will be courage ? 

You do not rightly recall, Socrates, what I stated 
in replying to you. When you asked me whether 
courageous men are bold, I admitted it: I was not 
asked whether bold men are courageous. Had you 
asked me this before, I should have said—‘‘ Not all.” 
And as to proving that courageous men are not 
bold, you have nowhere pointed out that I was 
wrong in my admission that they are. Next you 
show that such persons individually are bolder 
when they have knowledge, and bolder than others 
who lack it, and therewith you take courage and 
wisdom to be the same: proceeding in this manner 
you might even take strength to be wisdom. On 
this method you might begin by asking me whether 
the strong are powerful, and I should say “ Yes”; 
and then, whether those who know how to wrestle 
are more powerful than those who do not know how 
to wrestle, and whether individually they are more 
powerful when they have learnt than before learning, 
and I should say ‘“‘ Yes.” And on my admitting 
these points it would be open to you to say, by the 
same token, that according to my admission wisdom 
is strength. But neither there nor elsewhere do I 
admit that the powerful are strong, only that the 
strong are powerful; for I hold that power and 
strength are not the same, but that one of them, 
power, comes from knowledge, or from madness or 
rage, whereas strength comes from constitution and 
fit nurture of the body. So, in the other instance, 
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boldness and courage are not the same, and therefore 
it results that the courageous are bold, but not that 
the bold are courageous; for boldness comes to a 
man from art, or from rage or madness, like power, 
whereas courage comes from constitution and fit 
nurture of the soul. 

Do you speak of some men, Protagoras, I asked, as 
living well, and others ill ? 

Yes. 

Then do you consider that a man would live well 
if he lived in distress and anguish ? 

No, he said. 

Well now, if he lived pleasantly and so ended his 
life, would you not consider he had thus contrived 
to live well ? 

T would, he said. 

And, I suppose, to live pleasantly is good, and 
unpleasantly, bad ? 

Yes, he said, if one lived in the enjoyment of 
honourable things. =—sstst—<C=SstsSS 

But, Protagoras, will you tell me you agree with 
the majority in calling some pleasant things bad 
and some painful ones good? I mean to say—Are 
not things good in so far as they are pleasant, putting 
aside any other result they may have; and again, 
are not painful things in just the same sense bad— 
in so far as they are painful ? 

I cannot tell, Socrates, he replied, whether I am to 
answer, in such absolute fashion as that of your 
question, that all pleasant things are good and 
painful things bad: I rather think it safer for me 
to reply, with a view not merely to my present 
answer but to all the rest of my life, that some 
pleasant things are not good, and also that some 
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painful things are not bad, and some are, while a 
third class of them are indifferent-_neither bad nor 
good. 

You call pleasant, do you not, I asked, things that 
partake of pleasure or cause pleasure ? 

Certainly, he said. 

So when I put it to you, whether things are not 
good in so far as they are pleasant, I am asking 
whether pleasure itself is not a good thing. 

Let us examine the matter, Socrates, he said, 
in the form in which you put it at each point, and if 
the proposition seems to be reasonable, and pleasant 
and good are found to be the same, we shall agree 
upon it; if not, we shall dispute it there and then. 

And would you like, I asked, to be leader in the 
inquiry, or am I to lead ? 

You ought to lead, he replied, since you are the 
inaugurator of this discussion. 

Well then, I proceeded, will the following example 
give us the light we need? Just as, in estimating a 
man’s health or bodily efficiency by his appearance, 
one might look at his face and the lower part of his 
arms and say: Come now, uncover your chest too 
and your back and show them, that I may examine 
you thoroughly—so the same sort of desire comes 
over me in regard to our inquiry. Observing your 
condition to be as you describe in respect of the 
good and the pleasant, I am fain to say something 
like this: Come, my good Protagoras, uncover 
some more of your thoughts : how are you in regard 
to knowledge? Do you share the view that most 
people take of this, or have you some other? The 
opinion generally held of knowledge is something 
of this sort—that it is no strong or guiding or govern- 
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ing thing; it is not regarded as anything of that 
kind, but people think that, while a man often 
has knowledge in him, he is not_governed_by it, 
‘but by something else—now by passion, now by 
pleasure, now by pain, at times by love, and often 
by fear; their feeling about knowledge is just_what 
_ they havé-about a slave, that it may be dragged 
y any other force. Now do you agree with 
this view of ft, or do you consider that knowledge 
is something noble and able to govern man, and 
that whoever learns what is good and what is bad 
will never be swayed by anything to act otherwise 
than as knowledge bids, and that intelligence is a 
sufficient succour for mankind ? 

My view, Socrates, he replied, is precisely that 
which you express, and what is more, it would be a 
disgrace for me above all men to assert that wisdom 
and knowledge were aught but the highest of all 
human things. 

Well and truly spoken, I said. Now you know 
that most people will not listen to you and me, 
but say that many, while knowing what is best, refuse 
to perform it, though they have the power, and do 
other things instead. And whenever I have asked 
them to tell me what can be the reason of this, they 
say that those who act so are acting under the 
influence of pleasure or pain, or under the control 
of one of the things I have just mentioned. 

Yes, Socrates, he replied, I regard this as but 
one of the many erroneous sayings of mankind. 

Come then, and join me in the endeavour to 
persuade the world and explain what is this 
experience of theirs, which they call “ being over- 
come by pleasure,” and which they give as the 
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reason why they fail to do what is best though 
they have knowledge of it. For perhaps if we said 
to them: What you assert, good people, is not 
correct, but quite untrue—they might ask us: 
Protagoras and Socrates, if this experience is not 
“ being overcome by pleasure ’’ what on earth is it, 
and what do you call it? Tell us that. 

Why, Socrates, must we consider the opinion of 
the mass of mankind, who say just what occurs to 
them ? 

L fancy, I replied, that this will be a step towards 
discovering how courage is related to the other parts 
of virtue. So if you think fit to abide by the arrange- 
ment we made a while ago—that I should lead in 
the direction which seems best for elucidating the 
matter—you must now follow; but if you would 
rather not, to suit your wishes I will let it pass. 

No, he said, your plan is quite right : go on to the 
end as you began. 

Once more then, I proceeded, suppose they should 
ask us: Then what do you call this thing which we 
described as ‘‘ being overcome by pleasures”? 
The answer I should give them would be this: 
Please attend; Protagoras and I will try to explain 
it to you. Do you not say that this thing occurs, 
good people, in the common case of a man being 
overpowered by the pleasantness of food or drink 
or sexual acts, and doing what he does though he 
knows it to be wicked? They would admit it. 
Then you and I would ask them again: In what 
sense do you call such deeds wicked? Is it that 
they produce those pleasures and are themselves 
pleasant at the moment, or that later on they cause 
diseases and poverty, and have many more such ills 
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in store for us? Or, even though they have none 
of these things in store for a later day, and cause 
us only enjoyment, would they still be evil just 
because, forsooth, they cause enjoyment in some way 
or other? Can we suppose, Protagoras, that they 
will make any other answer than that these things 
are evil, not according to the operation of the actual 
pleasure of the moment, but owing to the later 
results in disease and those other ills ? 

I think, said Protagoras, that most people would 
answer thus. 

Then in causing diseases they cause pains? And 
in causing poverty they cause pains? They would 
admit this, I imagine. 

Protagoras agreed. 

Then does it seem to you, my friends, as Protagoras 
and I assert, that the only reason why these things 
are evil is that they end at last in pains, and deprive 
us of other pleasures? Would they admit this ? 

We both agreed that they would. 

Then again, suppose we should ask them the 
opposite: You, sirs, who tell us on the other 
hand that good things are painful—do you not give 
such instances as physical training, military service, 
and medical treatment conducted by cautery, 
incision, drugs, or starvation, and say that these are 
good, but painful ? Would they not grant it? 

He agreed that they would. 

Then do you call them good because they produce 
extreme pangs and anguish for the moment, or 
because later on they result in health and good 
bodily condition, the deliverance of cities, dominion 
over others, and wealth? They would assent to 
this, I suppose. 
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He agreed. 

And are these things good for any other reason 
than that they end at last in pleasures and relief 
and riddance of pains? Or have you some other 
end to mention, with respect to which you call them 
good, apart from pleasures and pains? They could 
not find one, I fancy. 

I too think they could not, said Protagoras. 

Then do you pursue pleasure as being a good 
thing, and shun pain as being a bad one? 

He agreed that we do. 

So one thing you hold to be bad—pain; and 
-pleasure you hold to be good, since the very act of 
enjoying you call bad as soon as it deprives us of 
greater pleasures than it has in itself, or leads to 
greater pains than the pleasures it contains. For 
if it is with reference to something else that you 
call the act of enjoyment bad, and with a view to 
some other end, you might be able to tell it us; 
but this you will be unable to do. 

I too think that they cannot, said Protagoras. 

Then is not the same thing repeated in regard to 
the state of being pained? You call being pained 
a good thing as soon as it either rids us of greater 
pains than those it comprises, or leads to greater 
pleasures than its pains. Now if you have in view 
some other end than those which I mention when 
you call being pained good, you can tell it us; but 
you never can. 

Truly spoken, said Proteoss 

Once more then, I proceeded; if you were to 
ask me, my friends, Now why on earth do you 
speak at such length on this point, and in so many 
ways? I should reply, Forgive me: in the first 
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place, it is not easy to conclude what it is that you 
mean when you say “overcome by pleasures”; 
and secondly, on this point hang all our conclusions 
But it is still quite possible to retract, if you can 
somehow contrive to say that the good is different 
from pleasure, or the bad from pain. Is it enough 
for you to live out your life pleasantly, without 
pain? If it is, and you are unable to tell us of any 
other good or evil that does not end in pleasure or 
pain, listen to what I have to say next. I tell you 
that if this is so, the argument becomes absurd, 
when you say that it is often the case that a man, 
knowing the evil to be evil, nevertheless commits 
it, when he might avoid it, because_he_is driven 
avd dazed by fis pleasures 


_pleas ; while on the other 


hand you say that a man, knowing the good, refuses 
to do good because of the momentary pleasures by 


which he is overcome. _ 

The absurdity of all this will be manifest if we 
refrain from using a number of terms at once, such 
as pleasant, painful, good, and bad; and as there 
appeared to be two things, let us call them by 
two names—first, good and evil, and then later on, 
pleasant and painful. Let us then lay it down as 
our statement, that a man does evil in spite of 
knowing the evil of it. Now if someone asks us: 
Why? we shall answer: Because he is overcome. 
By what? the questioner will ask us; and this time 
we shall be unable to reply: By pleasure—for this 
has exchanged its name for “the good.” So we 
must answer only with the words: Because he is 
overcome. By what? says the questioner. The 
good—must surely be our reply. Now if our ques- 
tioner chance to be an arrogant person he will laugh 
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and exclaim: What a ridiculous statement, that a 
man does evil, knowing it to be evil, and not having 
to do it, because he is overcome by the good! Is 
this, he will ask, because the good is not worthy 
of conquering the evil in you, or because it is worthy ? 
Clearly we must reply: Because it is not worthy ; 
otherwise he whom we speak of as overcome by 
pleasures would not have offended. But in what 
sense, he might ask us, is the good unworthy of the 
bad, or the bad of the good? ‘This can only be when 
the one is greater and the other smaller, or when 
there are more on the one side and fewer on the 
other. We shall not find any other reason to give.- 
So it is clear, he will say, that-by “ being overcome ” 
you mean getting the greater evil in exchange for 
the lesser good. That must be agreed. Then let 
us apply the terms “ pleasant’? and “ painful” 
to these things instead, and say that a man does 
what we previously called evil, but now call painful, 
knowing it to be painful, because he is overcome 
by the pleasant, which is obviously unworthy to 
conquer. What unworthiness can there be in 
pleasure as against pain, save an excess or defect 
of one compared with the other? That is, when 
one becomes greater and the other smaller, or when 
there are more on one side and fewer on the other, 
or here a greater degree and there a less. For if 
you should say: But, Socrates, the immediately 
pleasant differs widely from the subsequently 
pleasant or painful, I should reply: Do they differ 
in anything but pleasure and pain? That is the 
only distinction. Like a practised weigher, put 
pleasant things and painful in the scales, and with 
them the nearness and the remoteness, and tell me 
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which count for more. For if you weigh pleasant 
things against pleasant, the greater and the more are 
always to be preferred: if painful against painful, then 
always the fewer and smaller. Ifyou weigh pleasant 
against painful, and find that the painful are out- 
balanced by the pleasant—whether the near by the 
remote or the remote by the near—you must take 
that course of action to which the pleasant are 
attached ; but not that course if the pleasant are 
outweighed by the painful. Can the case be other- 
wise, I should ask, than thus, my friends? I am 
certain they could state no alternative. 

To this he too assented. 

Since that is the case, then, I shall say, please 
answer me this: Does not the same size appear 
larger to your sight when near, and smaller when 
distant? They will admit this. And it is the same 
with thickness and number? And sounds of equal 
strength are greater when near, and smaller when 
distant? They would agree to this. Now if our 
welfare consisted in doing and choosing things of 
large dimensions, and avoiding and not doing those 
of small, what would be our salvation in life? Would 
it be the art of measurement, or the power of appear- 
ance? Is it not the latter that leads us astray, as 
we saw, and many a time causes us to take things 
topsy-turvy and to have to change our minds both 
in our conduct and in our choice of great or small ? 
Whereas the art of measurement would have made 
this appearance ineffective, and by showing us the 
truth would have brought our soul into the repose 
of abiding by the truth, and so would have saved our 
life. Would men acknowledge, in view of all this, 
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1 The intellectual control of our sense-perceptions, which 
differ as to the size or number of the same things when near 
and when distant, etc., has an important part in the educa- 
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that the art which saves our life is measurement, 
or some other ? 

It is measurement, he agreed. 

Well now, if the saving of our life depended on 
the choice of odd or even, and on knowing when 
to make a right choice of the greater and when of 
the less—taking each by itself or comparing it with 
the other, and whether near or distant—what would 
save our life? Would it not be knowledge; a 
knowledge of measurement, since the art here is 
concerned with excess and defect, and of numeration, 
as it has to do with odd and even? People would 
admit this, would they not? 

Protagoras agreed that they would. 

Well then, my friends, since we have found that 
the salvation of our life depends on making a right 
choice of pleasure and pain—of the more and the 
fewer, the greater and the smaller, and the nearer 
and the remoter—is it not evident, in the first place, 
that measurement is a study of their excess and 
defect and equality in relation to each other ? 

This must needs be so. 

And being measurement, I presume it must be an 
art or science ? 

They will assent to this. 

Well, the nature of this art or science we shall 
consider some other time! ; but the mere fact of its 
being a science will suffice for the proof which 
Protagoras and J are required to give in answer to 
the question you have put to us. You asked it, 
if you remember, when we were agrecing? that 
there is nothing stronger than knowledge, and 


tional scheme of the Republic. The measuring art is further 
considered in the Politicus (283 foll.). 2 Cf. 352 8 foll. 
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that knowledge, wherever it may be found, has 
always the upper hand of pleasure or anything else ; 
and then you said that pleasure often masters even 
the man of knowledge, and on our refusing to agree 
with you, you went on to ask us: Protagoras and 
Socrates, if this experience is not “ being overcome 
by pleasure,” whatever can it b y " 
callit? Tellus. If onthe spur of the moment we 
had replied, “ Ignorance,” you would have laughed 
‘be laughing at yourselves as well. For you have 
admitted that it is from defect of knowledge that 
men err, when they do err, in their choice of pleasures 
and pains—that is, in the choice of good and evil ; 
and from defect not merely of knowledge but of the 
knowledge which you have now admitted also to be 
that of measurement. And surely you know well 
enough for yourselves that the erring act committed 
without knowledge is done through ignorance. 
Accordingly “ to be overcome by pleasure ’’ means 
just this—ignorance in the highest degree, which 
Protagoras here and Prodicus and Hippias profess 
to cure. But you, through supposing it to be some- 
thing else than ignorance, will neither go yourselves 
nor send your children to these sophists, who are the 
teachers of those things—you say it cannot be 
taught; you are chary of your money and will 
give them none, and so you fare badly both in 
private and in public life. 

Such would have been our answer to the world at 
large. And I ask you now, Hippias and Prodicus, 
as well as Protagoras—for ] would have you make a 
joint reply—whether you think what I say is true 
or false. 
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1 « Yielding to oneself” and ‘‘ mastery of oneself” are 
here put instead of ‘*being overcome by pleasure” and 
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They all thought what I had said was absolutely 
true. 

Then you agree, I continued, that the pleasant is 
good and the painful bad. And let me entreat 
my friend Prodicus to spare me his distinction of 
terms: for whether you say pleasant or delightful 
or enjoyable, my excellent Prodicus, or in whatever 
style or manner you may be pleased to name these 
things, pray reply to the sense of my question. 

At this Prodicus laughed and consented, as did the 
rest. 

Well now, my friends, | said, what of this? All 
actions aimed at living painlessly and pleasantly 
are honourable, are they not? And the honourable 
work is both good and useful ? 

They agreed. 

Then if, I proceeded, the pleasant is good, no one 
who has knowledge or thought of other actions as 
better than those he is doing, and as possible, will 
do as he proposes if he is free to do the better ones ; 
and this yielding to oneself is nothing but ignorance, 
and mastery of! oneself is as certainly wisdom. 

They all agreed. 

Well then, by ignorance do you mean having a 
false opinion and being deceived about matters of 
importance ? 

They all agreed to this also. 

Then surely, I went on, no one willingly goes 
after evil or what he thinks to be evil; it is not 
in human nature, apparently, to do so—to wish to 
go after what one thinks to be evil in preference 
to the good ; and when compelled to choose one of 


the opposite state. The conflict between the better and 
worse self is discussed in Hep. iv. 430 & foll. 
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two evils, nobody will choose the greater when he 
may the lesser. 

All this met with the assent of everyone. 

Well, I said, is there something you call dread, or 
fear? And is it—I address myself to you, Prodicus 
—the same as I have in mind—something I describe 
as an expectation of evil, whether you call it fear 
or dread ? 

Protagoras and Hippias agreed to this description 
of dread or fear; but Prodicus thought this was 
dread, not fear. 

No matter, Prodicus, I said, but my point is this: 
if our former statements are true, will any man 
wish to go after what he dreads, when he may 
pursue what he does not? Surely this is impossible 
after what we have admitted—that he regards as 
evil that which he dreads? And what is regarded 
as evil is neither pursued nor accepted willingly, 
we saw, by anyone. 

Here also they were all in agreement. 

So much, then, being granted, Prodicus and 
Hippias, I said, let our friend Protagoras vindicate 
the correctness of the answer he made at first— 
not that which he made at the very beginning,} 
when he said that, while there were five parts of 
virtue, none of them was like any other, but each 
had its particular function: I do not refer to that, 
but the statement he made afterwards,? when he 
proceeded to say that four of them had a consider- 
able resemblance to each other, but one was quite 
different from the rest—courage ; and he told me I 
should perceive this by the following token: You 
will find, Socrates, said he, that men may be most 


1 Cf. 330 a foll; Cf. 349 p foll. 
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unholy, most unjust, most dissolute, and most 
ignorant, yet most courageous ; whence you may 
judge that courage is very different from the other 
parts of virtue. His answer caused me great sur- 
prise at the moment, and still more when I went 
into the matter with your help. But anyhow, I 
asked him whether by the brave he meant “ bold.” 
Yes, he replied, and impetuous. Protagoras, I 
said, do you remember making this answer ? 

He admitted he did. 

Well now, I said, tell us, towards what do you 
mean they are impetuous when they are courageous ? 
Towards the same things as cowards ? 

No, he said. 

Then towards other things ? 

Yes, he said. 

Do cowards go after things that allow boldness, 
and the courageous after dreadful things ? 

So people say, Socrates. 

Quite true, I said. But my point is rather, 
towards what, according to you, are the brave 
impetuous? Dreadful things, in the belief that 
they are dreadful, or towards what is not dreadful ? 

No, he said; the former has just been shown, by 
the arguments you put forward, to be impossible. 

Quite true again, I said; so that if this proof 
was correct, no one goes to meet what he regards 
as dreadful, since to be overcome by oneself was 
found to be ignorance. 

He admitted this. 

And yet all men go also to meet what they can face 
boldly, whether cowardly or brave, and in this respect 
cowardly and brave go to meet the same things. 

But still, Socrates, he said, what cowards go to 
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meet is the very opposite of what the courageous 
go to meet. For instance, the latter are willing 
to go to war, but the former are not. 

Is going to war an honourable thing, I asked, or a 
base thing ? 

Honourable, he replied. 

Then if it is honourable, we have admitted, by 
our former argument, that it is also good; for we 
agreed that all honourable actions were good. 

True, and I abide by that decision. 

You are right to do so, I said. But which sort of 
men do you say are not willing to go to war, that 
being an honourable and good thing to do ? 

The cowardly, he replied. 

Then, I went on, if it is honourable and good, is it 
also pleasant ? 

That certainly has been admitted, he said. 

Now do the cowards wittingly refuse to go to what 
is more honourable, better, and pleasanter ? 

Well, if we admit that too, he replied, we shall 
undo our previous admissions. 

But what of the courageous man? Does he not go 
to the more honourable and better and pleasanter ? 

I am forced to admit that, he said. 

Now. in general, courageous men do not feel base 
fears, when they fear, nor is there anything base in 
their boldness ? 

True, he said. 

And if not base, then it must be honourable ? 

He admitted this. 

And if honourable, then good ? 

‘Yes. 

And the cowardly and the bold and the mad, on 
the contrary, feel base fears and base boldness ? 
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He agreed. 

Do they feel base and evil boldness solely through 
stupidity and ignorance ? 

Just so, he said. 

Well now, the cause of cowards being cowardly, 
do you call this cowardice or courage ? 

Cowardice, I call it, he replied. 

And were they not found to be cowards through 
ignorance of what is dreadful ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And so they are cowards because of that 
ignorance ? 

He agreed. 

And the cause of their being cowards is admitted 
by you to be cowardice ? 

He assented. 

Then ignorance of what is dreadful and not 
dreadful will be cowardice ? 

He nodded assent. 

But surely courage, I went on, is the opposite of 
cowardice, 

Yes. 

Then the wisdom that knows what is and what is not 
dreadful is opposed to the ignorance of these things ? 

To this he could still nod assent. 

And the ignorance of them is cowardice ? 

To this he nodded very reluctantly. 

So the wisdom that knows what is and what is 
not dreadful is courage, being opposed to the 
ignorance of these things ? 

Here he could no longer bring himself to nod 
agreement, and remained silent. Then I proceeded : 
Why is it, Protagoras, that you neither affirm nor 
deny what I ask you? 
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as mdvro. XpHpara éoriv emoTHn, Kal y) dixatoavvn 
Kal 4 owdpoatvy Kat un dvdpeta, @ tpomwp padtor’ 
dy didaKroy pavein 7, dpern: et peév yap aAdo te 
a 7, ETLOTHUN 7 dpern, aomep ITpwrayopas 

émrexetper Aéyeu, | oapds ovK ay ay diSaxrdv- viv 
5€¢ ef davycerat é emarin ddov, ws ov amevdets, B 
Ldkpares, Davjdovov é €oTae pa didaxrov év. Tpwr- 
aydpas 8 ad Sidaxrov tére troldpevos viv 
rovvartiov €oixe omevdovTt, dAiyou mavTa paAdov 
gavivar atto 7} emortipnv. Kai odtws av yKioTa 
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Finish it, he said, by yourself. 

I must first ask you, I said, just one more question: 
Do you still think, as at the beginning, that there 
are any people who are most ignorant and yet most 
courageous ? 

I see, Socrates, you have set your heart on making 
me your answerer ; so, to oblige you, I will say that 
by what we have admitted I consider it impossible. 


My only motive, I then said, in asking all these.__. 
uestions has been a desire to examine the various 
relations of Virtue and its own special natur. For I 


now that, were it once made plain, that other 
question on which you and I have argued at such 
length on—either” sidé—youmaintaipingand- I 
denying that virtue can be taught—would he cleared 
up satisfactorily. Our discussion, in its present 
result; seems to me as though it accused and mocked 
us like some human person; if it were given a 
voice it would say: “ What strange creatures you 
are, Socrates and Protagoras! You on the one hand, 
after having said at first that virtue cannot be taught, 
are now hot in opposition to yourself, en rouri 


isa 
fo} 
0 prove that al ings. are_knowledge—justice, 











temperance, and courage—which is the best way to 


make virtue appear teachable: for if virtue were 


anything else than knowledgé, as Protagoras tried 


to make out, obviously it would not be teachable ;_ 


but if as a matter of fact it turns out to be entirely 
knowledge, as you urge, Socrates, I shall be surprised 
if it is not teachable. Protagoras, on the other hand, 
though at first he claimed that it was teachable, 
now seems as eager for the opposite, declaring that 
it has been found to be almost anything but know- 
ledge, which would make it quite unteachable !” 
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cares amyuer. 
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Now I, Protagoras, observing the extraordinary 
tangle into which we have managed to get the whole 
matter, am most anxious to have it thoroughly 
cleared up. And I should like to work our way 
through it until at last we reach what virtue is, 
and then go back and consider whether it is teach- 
able or not, lest perchance your Epimetheus beguile. 
and trip us up in our investigation as he overlooked 
us in your account of his distribution. I like the 
Prometheus of your fable better than the Epime- 
theus ; for he is of use to me, and I take Promethean 
thought continually for my own life when I am 
occupied with all these questions; so, with your 
consent, as I said at the beginning, I should be 
delighted to have your aid in the inquiry. 

I approve your zeal, Socrates, said Protagoras, 
and the way you develop your arguments; for I 
think I am not ill-natured, and I am the last person 
on earth to be envious. Indeed I have told many 
people how I regard you—as the man I admire far 
above any that I meet, and as quite an exception 
to men of your age; and I say I should not be 
surprised if you won high repute for wisdom. We 
shall pursue the subject on some other occasion, at 
your pleasure : for the present, it is time to turn to 
another affair. 

I quite agree, said I, if you think so: for I was long 
ago due to be where I told you I was going; I 
stayed merely to oblige our excellent Callias. 

Here our colloquy ended, and each went his way. 

1 Cf. 321 ¢. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE MENO 


Tue Meno takes up the question which the Prot- 
agoras left waiting for an answer—Can virtue be 
taught? This dialogue proceeds in the direct 
dramatic form, without descriptive introduction or 
connecting narrative, and in a series of five scenes we 
are shown the various resources of Socratic method 
in a determined attempt to solve that important 
problem. Thus (1) (70 a-80 pb) we find that the first 
requisite for progress in the search is a definition of, 
virtue ; (2) (80 p-86 c) the inquiry is shifted to the 
origin of knowledge, which is demonstrated, by an 
experiment on one of Meno’s young attendants, to 
be latent in us, and recoverable by the proper stimu- 
lation of our memory ; (3) (86 c-90 8) we return to 
the question of what virtue is, and while it appears 
to be teachable we are faced with the awkward 
fact that it has no real teachers—it is not taught ; 
(4) (90 8-95 a) Anytus, the typical man of affairs, is 
convicted of error in his reliance on convention and 
common sense; and lastly (5) (95 a-100 B) Socrates 
discusses with Meno the relation of knowledge, in 
which virtue must somehow consist, to the true 
opinion which guides practical men along the right 
path in everyday life. 

The first two of these scenes are preparatory : 
they point out that by some means or other we must 
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obtain a definition of the thing itself—virtue—on 
which our inquiry is bent, and then we are given a 
specimen of the method by which we are most likely 
to acquire such a piece of real knowledge. With 
these two lessons in mind, we return to the question 
as it stood at the end of the Protagoras, and come to 
grips once more with that great defaulter—the 
received system of education. The only hope of 
finding our way to the truth for which we are grop- 
ing seems to lie in a study of the instinctive opinion 
which occasionally guides men of superior character 
to the right course of action, and in a comparison 
of this ‘‘ inspired” thought—which has helped us 
already (81) towards the educational principle of 
“ recollection ’— with the reasoned knowledge 
which we may look to as an abiding and unfailing 
support to ourselves and as a power that we can 
transmit to others. 

The sane and profound wisdom which moves 
beneath the whole discussion is as remarkable as 
the clearness and acuteness of its argumentation. 
The detection of insufficiency in existing modes of 
instruction, and the recognition of rightness in 
certain high examples of conduct, are marked by a 
gentle humour and a breadth of vision and sympathy 
which doubtless distinguished the actual Socrates : 
the purpose to which those points are applied—of 
turning our gaze to a higher level of education and 
a surer basis of all thought and action—is derived 
indeed from the Master, but brought into full 
flower, with promise of later fruit, by the personal 
ardour and art of Plato. We feel the splendid 
determination of a new master-mind ; and although 
his attempt at a deeper probing of the question has 
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to be given up for the present without an answer, 
we are subtly prepared for the ambitious elaboration 
and demonstration of the Republic and the Phaedo. 
Besides this main impression, the Meno has many 
subsidiary interests. The sophists Protagoras and 
Gorgias are referred to with respect, though their 
teaching is proved to be seriously defective. We 
find here (81) perhaps the first, because so tentative 
and diffident, statement in Plato of the soul’s 
experience of previous existence, and its present 
possession of a sort of latent or suppressed knowledge 
of general notions, which has to be elicited and 
revived by methodical inquiry. We have also (79) 
an account of the effect of Socrates’ conversations 
upon his disciples, which is a useful counterpart 
and complement to the excited rhapsody of Alci- 
biades in the Symposium (215) ; while the humorous, 
mystifying modesty of Socrates in ascribing his 
highest beliefs to converse with poets, priests, and 
priestesses (81) is of a piece with his manner in the 
Symposium and elsewhere. Finally we should notice 
the suddenness of Anytus’ appearance on the scene, 
and his abrupt exit: remembering that he was 
afterwards the accuser of Socrates, and observing 
the language and tone of his warning to that reckless 
critic of the democracy, we must conclude that 
Plato contrived the episode with the deliberate 
purpose of showing that he did not blame any 
single person for his beloved Master’s death, but 
cherished a nobler grudge against a world that was 
politically and intellectually out of joint. He thus 
brings us almost unawares to the edge of the rift 
which was opening in his mind between philosophy 
and the ordinary life of affairs: we see it gaping 
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wide and grim in the Gorgias; when we come to 
the Republic, it is a well-known gulf, to be carefully 
measured and mapped. 


Meno was a young Thessalian of noble and 
wealthy family. He is supposed here to be on a 
visit to Athens about 402 a.c., three years before 
the death of Socrates. He has acquired some 
literary and scientific knowledge by association with 
Gorgias, who spent his last few years in Thessaly. 
He took part as a general in the great march of the 
Ten Thousand with Cyrus in 401 8.c, Xenophon 
depicts him in the Anabasis as greedy, self-seeking 
and treacherous. Plato shows us his pleasanter 
side, though we find here that he is rather conceited 
and lacking in self-control (76 a, 80 B, c, 86 p). 


The Meno has been edited, with ample introduc- 


tion and notes, by ES. Thompson (Macmillan, 
1901). 
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MENON 


(H MEPI APETHE’ MEIPARTIKOZ] 


TA TOT ATAAOTOT HPOSOQIMA 


MENQN, SOKPATHS, NIAIZ MENQNOS, ANTTOS 


MEN. "Exers pou ciety, @ Leepares, dpa dida- 
KTOv y dipern ; y od didaxrov add’ doxnrov; 7 
ovre doxnTov ovre pabyrov, aAAa, pvoer Trapa- 
ylyverar rots dvOpwros 7) GAAw Twl TpdTH; 

2a. "OQ Mévwv, mpd rob pév Oerradrol edddxysor 
jaav ev tots “ENAnot Kal eBavpdlovro éd¢” immny 
Te Kal mdovTw, viv 8é, as euol Soxet, Kal emi 
cogia, Kal ody HKoTa of Tot God éralpou *Apt- 
orimrou moAtrat Aapicatoc. Tourou be bpiv 
arts éore Popyias- ddixdpevos yap els THV 
woAw épaoras emi oogic. clAngey “Adevaddiv TE 
TOUS TMpusrous, av 6 Gos epaoris éorw “Aptor- 
Ummr0s, Kat tav GAAwy QOerrarav: Kat 8) Kal 
tobTo 76 Bos buds elBuxev, ddoBus Te Kal peyado- 
mpen@s Goxpiveoban, édy tis Tt epyrat, worep 
etxds tos ciddéras, dre Kai atros mapéxwv abrov 
épwréy trav “EAAjvwr tH Bovropevm 6 te dv THs 
BovdAnra, kat oddevi tw odk admoKpivdpevos.  €v- 
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MENO 
(on ON VIRTUE: restive] 


CHARACTERS 


Meno, Socrates, Mrexo’s Boy, Axyrus 


Men. Can you tell me, Socrates, whether virtue 
can be taught, or is acquired by practice, not teach- 
ing? Or if neither by practice nor by learning, 
whether it comes to mankind by nature or in some 
other way ? 

soc. Meno, of old the Thessalians were famous 
and admired among the Greeks for their riding and 
their riches ; but now they have a name, I believe, 
for wisdom also, especially your friend Aristippus’s 
people, the Larisaeans. For this you have to thank 
Gorgias; for when he came to that city he made 
the leading men of the Aleuadae—among them 
your lover Aristippus—and the Thessalians generally 
enamoured of wisdom. Nay more, he has given 
you the regular habit of answering any chance 
question in a fearless, magnificent manner, as befits 
those who know: for he sets the example of offering 
himself to be questioned by any Greek who chooses, 
and on any point one likes, and he has an answer 
for everybody. Now in this place, my dear Meno, 
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Odd« 6, aj pire Mévwy, TO évayriov TepléornKev® 
domep adxyds Tis Tijs codias yeyovev, Kal Kuv- 
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yé te eidelnv; 7 Soxet cor oldv Tre elvar, doris 
Mévwva pn yuyvmones TO Tapamayv Goris éori; 
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co. oldv tT elva; 
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odk éyw cimely ev TH mapdvTr, THs po TdéTe 
éSofev. GAN’ laws exeivds te olde, Kal od & 
éxeivos éAeyev dvduvyoov obv pe, ms Eédeyer. 
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we have a contrary state of things: a drought of 
wisdom, as it were, has come on; and it seems as 
though wisdom had deserted our borders in favour of 
yours. You have only to ask one of our people a 
question such as that, and he will be sure to laugh 
and say: Stranger, you must think me a specially 
favoured mortal, to be able to tell whether virtue 
can be taught, or in what way it comes to one: so 
far am I from knowing whether it can be taught or 
not, that I actually do not even know what the 
thing itself, virtue, is at all. 

And I myself, Meno, am in the same case; I 
share my townsmen’s poverty in this matter: I 
have to reproach myself with an utter ignorance about 
virtue ; and if 1 do not know what a thing is, how 
can I know what its nature may be? Or do you 
imagine it possible, if one has no cognisance at all 
of Meno, that one could know whether he is hand- 
some or rich or noble, or the reverse of these? 
Do you suppose that one could ? 

mEN. Not I. But is it true, Socrates, that you 
do not even know what virtue is? Are we to return 
home with this report of you ? 

soc. Not only this, my friend, but also that I 
never yet came across anybody who did know, in 
my opinion. 

men. What? You did not meet Gorgias when 
he was here ? 

soc. I did. 

MeN. And you didn’t consider that he knew? 

soc. I have not a very good memory, Meno, so I 
cannot tell at the moment how he struck me then. 
It may be that he did know, and that you know 
what he said : remind me therefore how he expressed 
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it; or if you like, make your own statement, for I 
expect you share his views. 

meN. I do. 

soc. Then let us pass him over, since in fact he 
is not present, and do you tell me, in heaven's 
name, what is your own account of virtue. Speak 
out frankly, that I may find myself the victim of a 
most fortunate falsehood, if you and Gorgias prove to 
have knowledge of it, while I have said that I never 
yet came across anyone who had. 

Men. Why, there is no difficulty, Socrates, in 
telling. First of all, if you take the virtue of a man, 
it is easily stated that a man’s virtue is this—that 
he be competent to manage the affairs of his city, 
and to manage them so as to benefit his friends and 
harm his enemies, and to take care to avoid suffering 
harm himself. Or take a woman’s virtue: there 
is no difficulty in describing it as the duty of ordering 
the house well, looking after the property indoors, 
and obeying her husband. And the child has 
another virtue—one for the female, and one for the 
male; and there is another for elderly men—one, 
if you like, for freemen, and yet another for slaves. 
And there are very many other virtues besides, so 
that one cannot be at a loss to explain what virtue 
is; for it is according to each activity and age that 
every one of us, in whatever we do, has his virtue ; 
and the same, I take it, Socrates, will hold also of 
vice. 

soc. I seem to be in a most lucky way, Meno; 
for in seeking one virtue I have discovered a whole 
swarm of virtues there in your keeping. Now, 
Meno, to follow this figure of a swarm, suppose I 
should ask you what is the rea] nature of the bee, 
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and you replied that there are many different kinds 
of bees, and I rejoined: Do you say it is by being 
bees that they are of many and various kinds and 
differ from each other, or does their difference lie 
not in that, but in something else—for example, 
in their beauty or size or some other quality? Tell 
me, what would be your answer to this question ? 

MEN. Why, this—that they do not differ, as bees, 
the one from the other. 

soc. And if I went on to say: Well now, there 
is this that I want you to tell me, Meno: what do 
you call the quality by which they do not differ, 
but are all alike ? You could find me an answer, 
I presume ? 

MEN. I could. 

soc. And likewise also with the virtues, however 
many and various they may be, they all have one 
common character whereby they are virtues, and 
on which one would of course be wise to keep an 
eye when one is giving a definitive answer to the 
question of what virtue really is. You take my 
meaning, do you not ? 

MeN. My impression is that I do; but still I 
do not yet grasp the meaning of the question as I 
could wish. 

soc. Is it only in the case of virtue, do you think, 
Meno, that one can say there is one kind belonging 
to a man, another to a woman, and so on with the 
rest, or is it Just the same, too, in the case of health 
and size and strength? Do you consider that 
there is one health for a man, and another for a 
woman? Or, wherever we find health, is it of 
the same character universally, in a man or in 
anyone else ? 
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men. I think that health is the same, both in 
man and in woman. 

soc. Then is it not so with size and strength 
also? If a woman is strong, she will be strong by 
reason of the same form and the same strength ; 
by ‘‘the same” I mean that strength does not 
differ as strength, whether it be in a man or in a 
woman. Or do you think there is any difference ? 

MEN. I do not. 

soc. And will virtue, as virtue, differ at all whether 
it be in a child or in an elderly person, in a woman 
or in a man ? 

men. I feel somehow, Socrates, that here we cease 
to be on the same ground as in those other cases. 

soc. Why? Were you not saying that a man’s 
virtue is to manage a state well, and a woman’s 
a house ? 

MEN. I was. 

soc. And is it possible to manage a state well, 
or a house, or anything at all, if you do not manage 
it temperately and justly ? 

MEN. Surely not. 

soc. Then whoever manages temperately and 
justly will manage with temperance and justice ? 

MEN. That must be. 

soc. Then both the woman and the man require 
the same qualities of justice and temperance, if 
they are to be goad. 

MEN. Evidently. 

soc. And what of a child or an old man? Can 
they ever hope to be good if they are intemperate 
and unjust ? 

MEN. Surely not. 

soc. Only if they are temperate and just ? 
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MEN. Yes. 

soc. So all mankind are good in the same way 3 
for they become good when they acquire the same 
qualities. 

MEN. So it seems. 

soc. And I presume, if they had not the same 
virtue, they would not be good in the same way. 

mEN. No, indeed. 

soc. Seeing then that it is the same virtue in all 
cases, try and tell me, if you can recollect, what 
Gorgias—and you in agreement with him—say it is. 

MEN. Simply that it is the power of governing 
mankind—if you want some single description to 
cover all cases. 

soc. That is just what I am after. But is virtue 
the same in a child, Meno, and in a slave—an ability 
to govern each his master? And do you think he 
who governed would still be a slave ? 

MEN. I should say certainly not, Socrates. 

soc. No, indeed, it would be unlikely, my excellent 
friend. And again, consider this further point: 
you say it is “to be able to govern”; shall we 
not add to that—“' justly, not unjustly ”’? 

MEN. Yes, I think so; for justice, Socrates, is 
virtue. 

soc. Virtue, Meno, or a virtue? 

men. What do you mean by that ? 

soc. What I would in any other case. To take 
roundness, for instance; I should call it a figure, 
and not figure pure and simple. And I should 
name it so because there are other figures as well. 

MEN. You would be quite right—just as I say there 
are other virtues besides justice. 
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soc. What are they? Tell me. In the same way 
as I can tell you of other figures, if you request me, 
so do you tell me of other virtues. 

men. Well then, courage, I consider, is a virtue, 
and temperance, and wisdom, and loftiness of mind ; 
and there are a great many others. 

soc. Once more, Meno, we are in the same 
plight: again we have found a number of virtues 
when we were looking for one, though not in the 
same way as we did just now; but the one that 
runs through them all, this we are not able to find. 

MEN. No, for Iam not yet able, Socrates, to follow 
your line of search, and find a single virtue common 
to all, as one can in other cases. 

soc. And no wonder; but I will make an effort, 
so far as I can, to help us onward. You understand, 
of course, that this principle of mine applies to 
everything : if someone asked you the question I 
put to you just now: What is figure, Meno? and 
you replied: Roundness ; and then he said, as I did: 
Is roundness figure or a figure? I suppose you would 
answer: A figure. ‘ 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And for this reason—that there are other 
figures as well ? 

men. Yes. 

soc. And if he went on to ask you of what sort 
they were, you would tell him ? 

MEN. I would. 

soc. And if he asked likewise what colour is, 
and on your answering “ white ” your questioner 
then rejoined: Is “‘ white’ colour or a colour? 
your reply would be: A colour; because there are 
_ other colours besides. 
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MEN. It would. 

soc. And if he bade you mention other colours, 
you would tell him of others that are colours just as 
much as white ? 

men. Yes. 

soc. Now suppose that, like me, he pursued the 
argument and said: We are always arriving at a 
variety of things, but let me have no more of that : 
since you call. these many things by one single 
name, and say they are figures, every one of them, 
even when they are opposed to one another, tell 
me what is that which comprises round and straight 
alike, and which you call figure—including straight 
equally with round under that term. For that is 
your statement, is it not ? 

MEN. It is. 

soc. And in making it, do you mean to say that 
round is no more round than straight, or straight 
no more straight than round ? 

MEN. No, to be sure, Socrates. 

soc. What you mean is that the round shape is 
no more a figure than the straight, or the straight 
than the round. 

MEN. Quite right. 

soc. Then what can this thing be, which bears the 
name of figure? Try and tell me. Suppose that, 
on being asked this question by someone, either 
about figure or about colour, you had replied: Why, 
I don’t so much as understand what you want. 
sir, or even know what you are saying: he might 
well have shown surprise, and said: Do you not 
understand that I am looking for that which is the 
same common element in all these things? Or 
would you still be unable to reply, Meno, if you were 
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approached on other terms, and were asked: What 
is it that is common to the round and the straight 
and everything else that you call figures—the same 
in all? Try and tell me; it will be good practice 
for your answer about virtue. 

meEN. No, it is you who must answer, Socrates, 

soc. You wish me to do you the favour ? 

MEN. By all means. 

soc. And then you will agree to take your turn 
and answer me on virtue ? 

men, I will. 

soc. Well then, I must make the effort, for it is 
worth our while. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Come now, let me try and tell you what 
figure is. Just consider if you accept this description 
of it: figure, let us say, is the only existing thing that 
is found always following colour. Are you satisfied, 
or are you looking for something different? I am 
sure I should be content with a similar account of 
virtue from you. 

MEN. But it is such a silly one, Socrates. 

soc. How do you mean? 

MEN. Well, figure, as ] understand by your account, 
is what always follows colour. Very good; but if 
some one said he did not know colour, and was in the 
same difficulty about it as about figure, what answer 
do you suppose would have come from you ? 

soc. The truth, from me; and if my questioner 
were a professor of the eristic and contentious sort, 
I should say to him: I have made my statement ; 
if it is wrong, your business is to examine and refute 
it. But if, like you and me on this occasion, we were 
friends and chose to have a discussion together, I 
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should have to reply in some milder tone more suited 
to dialectic. The more dialectical way, I suppose, 
is not merely to answer what is true, but also to 
make use of those points which the questioned 
person acknowledges he knows. And this is the 
way in which I shall now try to argue with you. 
Tell me, is there something you call an end? Such 
a thing, I mean, as a limit, or extremity—I use all 
these terms in the same sense, though I daresay 
Prodicus! might quarrel with us. But you, I am 
sure, refer to a thing as terminated or ended: 
something of that sort is what I mean—nothing 
complicated. 

men. Yes, I do, and I think I grasp your meaning. 

soc. Well then, you speak of a surface, and also 
of a solid—the terms employed in geometrical 
problems ? 

men. I do. 

soc. So now you are able to comprehend from all 
this what I mean by figure. In every instance of 
figure I call that figure in which the solid ends ; 
and I may put that more succinctly by saying that 
figure is “* limit of solid.” 

men, And what do you say of colour, Socrates ? 

soc. How overbearing of you, Meno, to press an 
old man with demands for answers, when you will 
not trouble yourself to recollect and tell me what 
account Gorgias gives of virtue ! 

men. When you have answered my question, 
Socrates, I will answer yours. 

soc. One might tell even blindfolded, Meno, by 
the way you discuss, that you are handsome and 
still have lovers. 


1 Cf. Protag. 337 a. 
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1 There is something of Gorgias’s stately style in the 
definition that follows; but the implication seems mainly to 
be that the substance of it will be familiar to Meno because 
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MEN. Why so? 

soc. Because you invariably speak in a peremptory 
tone, after the fashion of spoilt beauties, holding as 
they do a despotic power so long as their bloom is 
on them. You have also, J daresay, made a note of 
my weakness for handsome people. So I will indulge 
you, and answer. 

men. You must certainly indulge me. 

soc. Then would you like me to answer you in 
the manner of Gorgias,! which you would find easiest 
to follow ? 

MeN. I should like that, of course. 

soc. Do not both of you say there are certain 
effuences * of existent things, as Empedocles held ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc, And passages into which and through which 
the effluences pass ? 

MEN. To be sure. 

soc. And some of the effluences fit into various 
passages, while some are too small or too large? 

MEN. That is so. 

soc. And further, there is what you call sight? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. So now “ conceive my meaning,” as Pindar 3 
says : colour is an effluence of figures, commensurate 
with sight and sensible. 

MEN. Your answer, Socrates, seems to me excel- 
lently put. 

soc. Yes, for I expect you find its terms familiar 5 


« 


he was a pupil of Gorgias, who had learnt his science from 
Empedocles. 

? Empedocles taught that material objects are known to 
us by means of effluences or films given off by them and 
suited in various ways to our sense-organs. 

* Fr. 82 (Bergk) ; ef Aristoph. Birds, 939, 
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and at the same time I fancy you observe that it 
enables you to tell what sound and smell are, and 
numerous other things of the kind. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. It is an answer in the high poetic style, 
Meno, and so more agreeable to you than that about 
figure. 

MEN. Yes, it is. 

soc. But yet, son of Alexidemus, { am inclined 
to think the other was the better of the two; and 
I believe you also would prefer it, if you were not 
compelled, as you were saying vesterday, to go 
away before the mysteries, and could stay awhile 
and be initiated. 

MEN. But I should stay, Socrates, if you would 
give me many such answers. 

soc. Well then, I will spare no endeavour, both 
for your sake and for my own, to continue in that 
style ; but I fear I may not succeed in keeping for 
long on that level. But come now, you in your 
turn must try and fulfil your promise by telling me 
what virtue is in a general way ; and you must stop 
producing a plural from the singular, as the wags 
say whenever one breaks something, but leave 
virtue whole and sound, and tell me what it is. 
The pattern you have now got from me. 

MEN. Well, in my view, Socrates, virtue is, in the 
poet’s words, “ to rejoice in things honourable and 
be able for them ’’1; and that, I say, is virtue—to 
desire what is honourable and be able to procure it. 

soc. Do you say that he who desires the honour- 
able is desirous of the good ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Implying that there are some who desire 
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the evil, and others the good? Do not all men, 
in your opinion, my dear sir, desire the good ? 

MEN. I think not. 

soc. There are some who desire the evil ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. Thinking the evil to be good, do you mean, 
or actually recognizing it to be evil, and desiring 
it nevertheless ? 

men. Both, I believe. 

soc. Do you really believe, Meno, that a man 
knows the evil to be evil, and still desires it ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. What do you mean by “ desires”? Desires 
the possession of it ? 

MEN. Yes; what else could it be ? 

soc. And does he think the evil benefits him who 
gets it, or does he know that it harms him who 
has it? 

mEN. There are some who think the evil is a 
benefit, and others who know that it does harm. 

soc. And, in your opinion, do those who think 
the evil a benefit know that it is evil ? 

MEN. I do not think that at all. 

soc. Obviously those who are ignorant of the evil 
do not desire it, but only what they supposed to 
be good, though it is really evil; so that those 
who are ignorant of it and think it good are really 
desiring the good. Is not that so? 

MEN. It would seem to be so in their case. 

soc. Well now, I presume those who, as you say, 
desire the evil, and consider that the evil harms him 
who gets it, know that they will be harmed by it ? 
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men. They needs must. 

soc. But do they not hold that those who are 
harmed are miserable in proportion to the harm 
they suffer ? 

men. That too must be. 

soc. And are not the miserable ill-starred ? 

MEN. I think so. 

soc. Then is there anyone who wishes to be 
miserable and ill-starred ? 

men. I do not suppose there is, Socrates. 

soc. No one, then, Meno, desires evil, if no one 
desires to be such an one: for what is being miserable 
but desiring evil and obtaining it ? 

MEN. It seems that what you say is true, Socrates, 
and that nobody desires evil. 

soc. Well now, you were saying a moment ago 
that virtue is the desire and ability for good ? 

MEN. Yes, I was. 

soc. One part of the statement—the desire— 
belongs to our common nature, and in this respect 
one man is no better than another ? 

MEN. Apparently. 

soc. But it is plain that if one man is not better 
than another in this, he must be superior in the 
ability. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Then virtue, it seems by your account, is 
ability to procure goods. 

MEN. I entirely agree, Socrates, with the view 
which you now take of the matter. 

soc. Then let us see whether your statement is 
true in another respect; for very likely you may be 
right. You say virtue is the ability to procure goods ? 
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MEN. I do. 

soc. And do you not mean by goods such things 
as health and wealth ? 

MEN. Yes, and I include the acquisition of gold 
and silver, and of state honours and offices. 

soc. Are there any things besides this sort, that 
you class as goods ? 

men. No, I refer only to everything of that sort. 

soc. Very well: procuring gold and silver is 
virtue, according to Meno, the ancestral friend of 
the Great King. Tell me, do you add to such procur- 
ing, Meno, that it is to be done justly and piously, 
or is this indifferent to you, but even though a man 
procures these things unjustly, do you call them 
virtue all the same ? 

MEN. Surely not, Socrates. 

soc. Rather, vice. 

MEN. Yes, of course. 

soc. Then it seems that justice or temperance 
or holiness or some other part of virtue must ac- 
company the procuring of these things; otherwise 
it will not be virtue, though it provides one with 
goods. 

MEN. Yes, for how, without these, could it be 
virtue ? 

soc. And not to procure gold and silver, when it 
would be unjust—what we call the want of such 
things—is virtue, is it not ? 

MeN. Apparently. 

soc. So the procuring of this sort of goods will be 
no more virtue than the want of them; but it 
seems that whatever comes accompanied by justice 
will be virtue, and whatever comes without any such 
quality, vice. 
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men. I agree that it must be as you say. 

soc. And were we saying a little while ago that 
each of these things was a part of virtue—justice 
and temperance and the rest of them ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And here you are, Meno, making fun of me ? 

MEN. How so, Socrates ? 

soc. Because after my begging you not to break 
up virtue into small change, and giving you a pattern 
on which you should answer, you have ignored all 
this, and, now tell me that virtue is the ability to 
procure good things with justice; and this, you tell 
me, is a part of virtue ? 

MEN. I do. 

soc. Then it follows from your own admission 
that doing whatever one does with a part of virtue is 
itself virtue ; for you say that justice is a part of 
virtue, and so is each of such qualities. You ask the 
meaning of my remark. It is that after my request- 
ing you to speak of virtue as a whole, you say not a 
word as to what it is in itself, but tell me that every 
action is virtue provided that it is done with a part 
of virtue ; as though you had told me what virtue 
is in the whole, and I must understand it forthwith 
—when you are really splitting it up into fragments ! 
I think therefore that you must face the same 
question all over again, my dear Meno—What is 
virtue ?—if we are to be told that every action 
accompanied by a part of virtue is virtue; for that 
is the meaning of the statement that every action 
accompanied by justice is virtue. Or do you not 
agree that you have to meet the same question 
afresh? Do you suppose that anyone can know a 
part of virtue when he does not know virtue itself ? 
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MEN. No, I do not. 

soc. And I daresay you remember, when 1! 
answered you a while ago about figure, how we 
rejected the sort of answer that attempts to proceed 
in terms which are still under inquiry and has 
not yet been admitted. 

MeN. Yes, and we were right in rejecting it, 
Socrates. 

soc. Well then, my good sir, you must not in 
your turn suppose that while the nature of virtue 
as a whole is still under inquiry you will explain 
it to anyone by replying in terms of its parts, or by 
any other statement on the same lines: you will 
only have to face the same question over again— 
What is this virtue, of which you are speaking all 
the time? Or do you see no force in what I say ? 

MEN. I think what you say is right. 

soc. Then answer me again from the beginning : 
what do both you and your associate say that 
virtue is ? 

MEN. Socrates, I used to be told, before I began 
to meet you, that yours was just a case of being 
in doubt yourself and making others doubt also ; 
and so now I find you are merely bewitching me 
with your spells and incantations, which have reduced 
me to utter perplexity. And if I am indeed to have 
my jest, I consider that both in your appearance 
and in other respects you are extremely like the 
flat torpedo sea-fish ; for it benumbs anyone who 
approaches and touches it, and something of the sort 
is what I find you have done to me now. For in 
truth I feel my soul and my tongue quite benumbed, 
and I am at a loss what answer to give you. And 
yet on countless occasions I have made abundant 
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speeches on virtue to various people—and very good 
speeches they were, so I thought—but now I cannot 
say one word as to what it is. You are well advised, 
I consider, in not voyaging or taking a trip away 
from home ; for if you went on like this as a stranger 
in any other city you would very likely be taken up 
for a wizard. 

soc. You are a rogue, Meno, and had almost 
deceived me. 

MEN. How is that, Socrates ? 

soc. I perceive your aim in thus comparing me. 

MEN. What was it ? 

soc. That I might compare you in return. One 
thing I know about all handsome people is this— 
they delight in being compared to something. 
They do well over it, since fine features, I suppose. 
must have fine similes. But I am not for playing 
your game. As for me, if the torpedo is torpid 
itself while causing others to be torpid, I am like 
it, but not otherwise. For it is not from any sure- 
ness in myself that I cause others to doubt: it is 
from being in more doubt than anyone else that I 
cause doubt in others. So now, for my part, | 
have no idea what virtue is, whilst you, though 
perhaps you may have known before you came in 
touch with me, are now as good as ignorant of it 
also. But none the less I am willing to join you in 
examining it and inquiring into its nature. 

mEN. Why, on what lines will you look, Socrates, 
for a thing of whose nature you know nothing at all? 
Pray, what sort of thing, amongst those that you know 
not, will you treat us to as the object of your search ? 
Or even supposing, at the best, that you hit upon it, 
how will you know it is the thing you did not know? 
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A La A ~ ~ og a? > 
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soc. I understand the point you would make, 
Meno. Do you see what a captious argument 
you are introducing—that, forsooth, a man cannot 
inquire either about what he knows or about what 
he does not know? For he cannot inquire about 
what he knows, because he knows it, and in that 
ease is in no need of inquiry; nor again can he 
inquire about what he does not know, since he 
does not know about what he is to inquire. 

MEN. Now does it seem to you to be a good 
argument, Socrates ? 

soc. It does not. 

MEN. Can you explain how not ? 

soc. I can; for J] have heard from wise men and 
women who told of things divine that 

MEN. What was it they said? 

soc. Something true, as I thought, and admirable. 

MEN. What was it? And who were the speakers ? 

soc. They were certain priests and priestesses 
who have studied so as to be able to give a reasoned 
account of their ministry; and Pindar also and 
many another poet of heavenly gifts. As to their 
words, they are these: mark now, if you judge 
them to be true. They say that the soul of man is 
immortal, and at one time comes to an end, which 
is called dying, and at another is born again, but 
never perishes. Consequently one ought to live 
all one’s life in the utmost holiness. 





For from whomsoever Persephone shall accept requital 
for ancient wrong,! the souls of these she restores in the 
ninth year to the upper sun again; from them arise glorious 


1 révOos (** affliction) in pple language means some- 
thing like *‘ fall” or **sin.” These lines are probably from 
one of Pindar’s Diryes (Bergk, fr. 133). 
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1 atfovr’ Boeckh: atvfovrac mss. 
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kings and men of splendid might and surpassing wisdom, 
and for all remaining time are they called holy heroes 
amongst mankind. 


Seeing then that the soul is immortal and has been 
born many times, and has beheld all things both in 
this world and in the nether realms, she has acquired 
knowledge of all and everything; so that it is no 
wonder that she should be able to recollect all 
that she knew before about virtue and other things. 
For as all nature is akin, and the soul has learned all 
things, there is no reason why we should not, by 
remembering but one single thing—an act which 
men call learning—discover everything else, if we 
have courage and faint not in the search; since, 
it would seem, research and learning are wholly 
recollection. So we must not hearken to that 
captious argument: it would make us idle, and is 
pleasing only to the indolent ear, whereas the other 
makes us energetic and inquiring. Putting my trust 
in its truth, I am ready to inquire with you into the 
nature of virtue. 

men. Yes, Socrates, but what do you mean by 
saying that we do not learn, and that what we call 
learning is recollection? Can you instruct me that 
this is so? 

soc. I remarked just now, Meno, that you area 
rogue ; and so here you are asking if I can instruct 
you, when I say there is no teaching but only 
recollection: you hope that I may be caught 
contradicting myself forthwith. 

MEN. I assure you, Socrates, that was not my 
intention ; I only spoke from habit. But if you ean 
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somehow prove to me that it is as you say, pray 
do so. 

soc. It is no easy matter, but stil] I am willing 
to try my best for your sake. Just call one of your 
own troop of attendants there, whichever one you 
please, that he may serve for my demonstration. 

meN. Certainly. You, I say, come here. 

soc. He is a Greek, I suppose, and speaks Greek P 

MEN. Oh yes, to be sure—born in the house. 

soc. Now observe closely whether he strikes you 
as recollecting or as learning from me. 

MEN. I will. 

soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a square 
figure is like this ? V 

poy. I do. 

soc. Now, a square figure has these lines, four in 
number, all equal ? 

goy. Certainly. 

soc. And these, drawn through the middle,? are 
equal too, are they not ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And a figure of this sort may be larger or 
smaller ? 

or. To be sure. 

soc. Now if this side were two feet and that also 
two, how many feet would the whole be? Or let 
me put it thus: if one way it were two feet, and 
only one foot the other, of course the space would 
be two feet taken once ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. But as it is two feet also on that side, it must 
be twice two feet ? 


1 Socrates draws in the sand. 
2 i.e. the middle of each side of the square. 
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Boy. It is. 

soc. Then the space is twice two feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Well, how many are twice two feet? Count 
and tell me. 

Boy. Four, Socrates. 

soc. And might there not be another figure twice 
the size of this, but of the same sort, with all its sides 
equal like this one ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Then how many feet will it be? 

Boy. Eight. 

soc. Come now, try and tell me how long will 
each side of that figure be. This one is two feet 
long : what will be the side of the other, which is 
double in size ? 

Boy. Clearly, Socrates, double. 

soc. Do you observe, Meno, that I am not teach- 
ing the boy anything, but merely asking him each 
time ? And now he supposes that he knows about 
the line required to make a figure of eight square 
feet ; or do you not think he does ? 

MEN. I do. 

soc. Well, does he know ? 

MEN. Certainly not. 

soc. He just supposes it, from the double size 
required ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. Now watch his progress in recollecting, by 
the proper use of memory. Tell me, boy, do you 
say we get the double space from the double line ? 
The space I speak of is not long one way and short 
the other, but must be equal each way like this one, 
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while being double its size—eight square feet. Now 
see if you still think we get this from a double length 
of line. 
soy. I do. 
soc. Well, this line is doubled, if we add here 
another of the same Jength ? 
poy. Certainly. 
soc. And you say we shall get our eight-foot space 
from four lines of this length ? 
Boy. Yes. 
soc. Then let us describe the square, drawing 
four equal lines of that length. This will be what 
you say is the eight-foot figure, will it not ? 
soy. Certainly. 
soc. And here, contained in it, have we not four 
squares, each of which is equal to this space of four 
feet? 
Boy. Yes. 
soc. Then how large is the whole? Four times 
that space, is it not ? 
Boy. It must be. 
soc. And is four times equal to double ? 
soy. No, to be sure. 
soc. But how much is it ? 
soy. Fourfold. 
soc. Thus, from the double-sized line, boy, we get 
a space, not of double, but of fourfold size. 
soy. That is true. 
soc. And if it is four times four it is sixteen, is it 
- not? 
Boy. Yes. 
soc. What line will give us a space of eight feet ? 
This one gives us a fourfold space, does it not ? 
soy. It does. 
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soc. And a space of four feet is made from this 
line of half the length ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Very well; and is not a space of eight feet 
double the size of this one, and half the size of this 
other ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Will it not be made from a line longer than 
the one of these, and shorter than the other ? 

poy. I think so. 

soc. Excellent: always answer just what you 
think. Now tell me, did we not draw this line two 
feet, and that four ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Then the line on the side of the eight-foot 
figure should be more than this of two feet, and 
less than the other of four ? 

soy. It should. 

soc. Try and tell me how much you would say it is. 

Boy. Three feet. 

soc. Then if it is to be three feet, we shall add 
on a half to this one, and so make it three feet ? 
For here we have two, and here one more, and so 
again on that side there are two, and another one ; 
and that makes the figure of which you speak. 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Now if it be three this way and three that 
way, the whole space will be thrice three feet, will 
it not ? 

Boy. So it seems. 

soc. And thrice three feet are how many ? 

Boy. Nine. 

soc. And how many feet was that double one to 
be? 
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Boy. Eight. 

soc. So we fail to get our eight-foot figure from 
this three-foot line. 

Boy. Yes, indeed. 

soc. But from what line shall we get it? Try 
and tell us exactly ; and if you would rather not 
reckon it out, just show what line it is. 

soy. Well, on my word, Socrates, I for one do 
not know. 

soc. There now, Meno, do you observe what 
progress he has already made in his recollection ? 
At first he did not know what is the line that forms 
the figure of eight feet, and he does not know even 
now: but at any rate he thought he knew then, 
and confidently answered as though he knew, and 
was aware of no difficulty ; whereas now he feels the 
difficulty he is in, and besides not knowing does not 
think he knows. 

MEN. That is true. 

soc. And is he not better off in respect of the 
matter which he did not know ? 

men. I think that too is so. 

soc. Now, by causing him to doubt and giving 
him the torpedo’s shock, have we done him any 
harm ? 

men. I think not. 

soc. And we have certainly given him some 
assistance, it would seem, towards finding out the 
truth of the matter: for now he will push on in the 
search gladly, as lacking knowledge ; whereas then 
he would have been only too ready to suppose he 
was right in saying, before any number of people 
any number of times, that the double space must 
have a line of double the length for its side. 
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MEN. It seems so. 

soc. Now do you imagine he would have attempted 
to inquire or learn what he thought he knew, when 
he did not know it, until he had been reduced to the 
perplexity of realizing that he did not know, and had 
felt a craving to know ? 

wen. I think not, Socrates. 

soc. Then the torpedo’s shock was of advantage 
to him? 

men. I think so. 

soc. Now you should note how, as a result of this 
perplexity, he will go on and discover something by 
joint inquiry with me, while I merely ask questions 
and do not teach him; and be on the watch to see 
if at any point you find me teaching him or ex- 
pounding to him, instead of questioning him on his 
opinions. 

Tell me, boy: here we have a square of four feet, 
have we not? You understand ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And here we add another square? equal to it? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And here a third,? equal to either of them ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Now shall we fill up this vacant space‘ in the 
corner ? 

soy. By all means. 

soc. So here we must have four equal spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 
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nats. Nat. 
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soc. Well now, how many times larger is this 
whole space than this other ? 

Boy. Four times. 

soc. But it was to have been only twice, you 
remember ? 

Boy. To be sure. 

soc. And does this line,! drawn from corner to 
corner, cut in two each of these spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And have we here four equal lines? contain- 
ing this space 3 ? 

Boy. We have. 

soc. Now consider how large this space 3 is. 

Boy. I do not understand. 

soc. Has not each of the inside lines cut off half 
of Bat of these four spaces ? 

. Yes. 

soc. And how many spaces of that size are thcre 
in this part ? 

Boy. Four. 

soc, And how many in this 4? 

Boy. Two. 

soc. And four is how many times two ? 

Boy. Twice. 

soc. And how many feet is this space 5? 

Boy. Eight feet. 

soc. From what line do we get this figure ? 

Boy. From this. 

soc. From the line drawn corner-wise across the 
four-foot figure ? 

Boy. Yes. 


i} BD. ? BD, DF, FH. HB. 3’ BDFH. 
+ ABCD * BDFH. 
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soc. The professors call it the diagonal : so if the 
diagonal is its name, then according to you, Meno’s 
boy, the double space is the square of the diagonal. 

Boy. Yes, certainly it is, Socrates. 

soc. What do you think, Meno? Was there any 
opinion that he did not give as an answer of his 
own thought ? 

MEN. No, they were all his own. 

soc. But you see, he did not know, as we were 
saying a while since. 

mEN. That is true. 

soc. Yet he had in him these opinions, had he 
not ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. So that he who does not know about any 
matters, whatever they be, may have true opinions 
on such matters, about which he knows nothing ? 

MEN. Apparently. 

soc. And at this moment those opinions have just 
been stirred up in him, like a dream ; but if he were 
repeatedly asked these same questions in a variety 
of forms, you know he will have in the end as exact 
an understanding of them as anyone. 

MEN. So it seems. 

soc. Without anyone having taught him, and only 
through questions put to him, he will understand, 
recovering the knowledge out of himself ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And is not this recovery of knowledge, in 
himself and by himself, recollection ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And must he not have either once acquired 
or always had the knowledge he now has ? 

MEN. Yes. 
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soc. Now if he always had it, he was always in 
a state of knowing; and if he acquired it at some 
time, he could not have acquired it in this life. 
Or has someone taught him geometry? You see, 
he can do the same as this with all geometry and 
every branch of knowledge. Now, can anyone have 
taught him all this? You ought surely to know, 
especially as he was born and bred in your house. 

MEN. Well, I know that no one has ever taught 
him. 

soc. And has he these opinions, or has he not ? 

meN. He must have them, Socrates, evidently. 

soc. And ifhe did not acquire them in this present 
life, is it not obvious at once that he had them and 
learnt them during some other time ? 

men. Apparently. 

soc. And this must have been the time when he 
was not a human being ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. So if in both of these periods—when he was 
and was not a human being—he has had true opinions 
in him which have only to be awakened by question- 
ing to become knowledge, his soul must have had 
this cognisance throughout all time? For clearly 
he has always either been or not been a human being. 

MEN. Evidently. 

soc. And if the truth of all things that are is 
always in our soul, then the soul must be immortal ; 
so that you should take heart and, whatever you do 
not happen to know at present—that is, what you 
do not remember—you must endeavour to search 
out and recollect ? 
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1 Socrates characteristically pretends to be at the mercy 
of the wayward young man. 
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MEN. What you say commends itself to me, 
Socrates, I know not how. 

soc. And so it does to me, Meno. Most of the 
points I have made in support of my argument are 
not such as I can confidently assert ; but that the 
belief in the duty of inquiring after what we do not 
know will make us better and braver and less help- 
less than the notion that there is not even a possi- 
bility of discovering what we do not know, nor any 
duty of inquiring after it—this is a point for which 
I am determined to do battle, so far as I am able, 
both in word and deed. 

MEN. There also I consider that you speak aright, 
Socrates. 

soc. Then since we are of one mind as to the duty 
of inquiring into what one does not know, do you 
agree to our attempting a joint inquiry into the 
nature of virtue ? 

MEN. By all means. But still, Socrates, for my 
part I would like best of all to examine that question 
I asked at first, and hear your view as to whether 
in pursuing it we are to regard it as a thing to be 
taught, or as a gift of nature to mankind, or as 
arriving to them in some other way which I should 
be glad to know. 

soc. Had I control over you, Meno, as over 
myself, we should not have begun considering 
whether virtue can or cannot be taught until we 
had first inquired into the main question of what 
it is. But as you do not so much as attempt to 
control yourself—you are so fond of your liberty— 
and both attempt and hold control over me,} I will 
yield to your request—what else am I to do? So 
it seems we are to consider what sort of thing it is of 
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which we do not yet know what it is! Well, the 
least you can do is to relax just a little of your 
authority, and allow the question — whether virtue 
comes by teaching or some other way—to be 
examined by means nak hypothesis. I mean by hypo- 
thesis what the geometricians often do in dealing 
with a question put to them; for example, whether 
a certain area is capable of being inscribed as a 
triangular space in a given circle : they reply 

‘I cannot yet tell whether it has that capability ; 
but I think, if I mav put it so, that I have a certain 
helpful hypothesis for the problem, and it is as 
follows: If this area! is such that when you apply 
it to the given line? of the circle you find it falls 
short 3 by a space similar to that which you have 
just applied, then I take it you have one conse- 
quence, and if it is impossible for it to fall so, then 
some other. Accordingly I wish to put a hypothesis, 
before I state our conclusion as regards inseribing 
this figure in the circle by saying whether it is im- 
possible or not.” In the same way with regard to our 
question about virtue, since we do not know either 
what it is or what kind of thing it may be, we had 
best make use of a hypothesis in considering whether 
it can be taught or not, as thus: what kind of thing 
must virtue be in the class of mental properties, so 

as to be teachable or not? In 
€ the first place, if it is something 





A 


1 The problem seems to be that 
of inscribing in a circle a triangle 
(BDG) equal in area to a given 
rectangle (ABCD). 

2 qe. the diameter (BF). 

z 3 i.e. falls short of the rectangle on 
the diameter (ABFE), 
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dissimilar or similar to knowledge, is it taught or 
not—or, as we were saying just now, remembered ? 
Let us have no disputing about the choice of a name: 
is it taught? Or is not this fact plain to everyone 
—that the one and only thing taught to men is 
knowledge ? 

MEN, I] agree to that. 

soc. Then if virtue is a kind of knowledge, clearly 
it must be taught ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. So you see we have made short work of this 
question—if virtue belongs to one class of things it 
is teachable, and if to another, it is not. 

men. To be sure. 

soc. The next question, it would seem, that we 
have to consider is whether virtue is knowledge, 
or of another kind than knowledge. 

men. I should say that is the next thing we have 
to consider. 

soc. Well now, surely we call virtue a good thing, 
do we not, and our hypothesis stands, that it is 
good ? 

MEN. Certainly we do. 

soc. Then if there is some good apart and separable 
from knowledge, it may be that virtue is not a kind 
of knowledge ; but if there is nothing good that is 
not embraced by knowledge, our suspicion that 
virtue is a kind of knowledge would be well founded. 

MEN. Quite so. 

soc. Now it is by virtue that we are good ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And if good, profitable; for all good things 
are profitable, are they not ? 

MEN. Yes, 
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soc. So virtue is profitable ? 

MEN. That must follow from what has been 
admitted. 

soc. Then let us see, in particular instances, 
what sort of things they are that profit us. Health, 
let us say, and strength, and beauty, and wealth— 
these and their like we call profitable, do we not? 

MEN, Yes. 

soc. But these same things, we admit, actually 
harm us at times ; or do you dispute that statement ? 

MEN. No, I agree. 

soc. Consider now, what is the guiding condition 
in each case that makes them at one time profitable, 
and at another harmful. Are they not profitable 
when the use of them is right, and harmful when it 
is not? 

MEN. To be sure. 

soc. Then let us consider next the goods of the 
soul: by these you understand temperance, justice, 
courage, intelligence, memory, magnanimity, and 
so forth ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. Now tell me; such of these as you think are 
not knowledge, but different from knowledge—do 
they not sometimes harm us, and sometimes profit us ? 
For example, courage, if it is courage apart from 
prudence, and only a sort of boldness: when a man 
is bold without sense, he is harmed; but when he 
has sense at the same time, he is profited, is he not ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And the same holds of temperance and 
intelligence : things learnt and co-ordinated with 
the aid of sense are profitable, but without sense they 
are harmful ? 
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men. Most certainly. 

soc. And in brief, all the undertakings and 
endurances of the soul, when guided by wisdom, 
end in happiness, but when folly guides, in the 
opposite ? 

MEN. So it seems. 

soc. Then if virtue is something that is in the 
soul, and must needs be profitable, it ought to be 
wisdom, seeing that all the properties of the soul 
are in themselves neither profitable nor harmful, 
but are made either one or the other by the addition 
of wisdom or folly ; and hence, by this argument, 
virtue being profitable must be a sort of wisdom. 

MEN. I agree. 

soc. Then as to the other things, wealth and the 
like, that we mentioned just now as being some- 
times good and sometimes harmful—are not these 
also made profitable or harmful by the soul accord- 
ing as she uses and guides them rightly or wrongly : 
just as, in the case of the soul generally, we found 
that the guidance of wisdom makes profitable the 
properties of the soul, while that of folly makes 
them harmful ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And the wise soul guides rightly, and the 
foolish erroneously ? 

MeN. That is so. 

soc. Then may we assert this as a universal 
rule, that in man all other things depend upon the 
soul, while the things of the soul herself depend 
upon wisdom, if they are to be good; and so by 
this account the profitable will be wisdom, and 
virtue, we say, is profitable ? 
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men. Certainly. 

soc. Hence we conclude that virtue is either 
wholly or partly wisdom ? 

men. It seems to me that your statement, 
Socrates, is excellent. 

soc. Then if this is so, good men cannot be good 
by nature. 

men. I think not. 

soc. No, for then, I presume, we should have had 
this result: if good men were so by nature, we 
surely should have had men able to discern who of 
the young were good by nature, and on their point- 
ing them out we should have taken them over and 
kept them safe in the citadel, having set our mark 
on them far rather than on our gold treasure, in 
order that none might have tampered with them, 
and that when they came to be of age, they might be 
useful to their country. 

MEN. Yes, most likely, Socrates. 

soc. So since it is not by nature that the good 
become good, is it by education ? 

MeN. We must now conclude, I think, that it is ; 
and plainly, Socrates, on our hypothesis that virtue 
is knowledge, it must be taught. 

soc. Yes, I daresay; but what if we were not 
right in agreeing to that? 

MeN. Well, it seemed to be a correct statement 
a moment ago. 

soc. Yes, but not only a moment ago must it seem 
correct, but now also and hereafter, if it is to be at 
all sound. 

mEN. Why, what reason have you to make a 
difficulty about it, and feel a doubt as to virtue being 
knowledge ? 
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1 A democratic leader at Thebes who assisted Anytus 
and the other exiled Athenian democrats in 403 B.c., shortly 
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soc. I will tell you, Meno. I do not withdraw 
as incorrect the statement that it is taught, if it is 
knowledge ; but as to its being knowledge, consider 
if you think I have grounds for misgiving. For tell me 
now: if anything at all, not merely virtue, is teach- 
able, must there not be teachers and learners of it? 

MEN. I think so. 

soc. Then also conversely, if a thing had neither 
teachers nor learners, we should be right in surmising 
that it could not be taught ? 

MEN. That is so: but do you think there are no 
teachers of virtue ? 

soc. I must say I have often inquired whether 
there were any, but for all my pains I cannot find 
one. And yet many have shared the search with 
me, and particularly those persons whom I regard 
as best qualified for the task. But look, Meno: 
here, at the very moment when he was wanted, we 
have Anytus sitting down beside us, to take his 
share in our quest. And we may well ask his 
assistance ; for our friend Anytus, in the first place, 
is the son of a wise and wealthy father, Anthemion, 
who became rich not by a fluke or a gift—like that 
man the other day, Ismenias! the Theban, who 
has come into the fortune of a Polycrates?—but as the 
product of his own skill and industry 3; and secondly, 
he has the name of being in general a well-conducted, 
mannerly person, ne insolent towards his fellow- 
citizens or arrogant snd annoying; and further, 
he gave his son a good upbringing and education, 
as the Athenian people think, for they choose him 


before their return to Athens and the supposed time of this 
dialogue (about 402 B.c.). Cf. Rep. i. 336 a. 
2 Tyrant of Samos about 530 B.c. Cf. Herodot. iii. 
39 foll. ® As a tanner. 
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for the highest offices. This is the sort of man to 
whom one may look for help in the inquiry as to 
whether there are teachers of virtue or not, and 
who they may be. So please, Anytus, join with 
me and your family-friend Meno in our inquiry 
about this matter—who can be the teachers. Con- 
sider ig thus: if we wanted Meno here to be a good 
doctor, to whom should we send him for instruction ? 
Would it not be to the doctors ? 

an. Certainly. 

soc. And if we wanted him to become a good 
cobbler, should we not send him to the cobblers ? 

an. Yes. 

soc. And in the same way with every other 
trade ? 

an. Certainly. 

soc. Now let me ask you something more about 
these same instances. We should be right, we say, 
in sending him to the doctors if we wanted him 
to be a doctor. When we say this, do we mean 
that we should be wise in sending him to those 
who profess the art rather than those who do 
not, and to those who charge a fee for the particular 
thing they do, as avowed teachers of anyone who 
wishes to come and learn of them? If these 
were our reasons, should we not be right in sending 
him ? 

AN. Yes. 

soc. And the same would hold in the case of flute- 
playing, and so on with the rest >?) What folly, when 
we wanted to make someone a flute-player, to refuse 
to send him to the professed teachers of the art, 
who charge a regular fee, and to bother with requests 
for instruction other people who neither set up to 
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1 yabnoduevov intercidisse coni. Cobet. 
2 4 éxdv Burnet: yeuOv, cvyyerav Mss. 
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be teachers nor have a single pupil in that sort of 
study which we expect him, when sent, to pursue ! 
Do you not consider this would be grossly 
unreasonable ? 

aN. Yes, on my word, IJ do, and stupid to boot. 

soc. Quite right. And now there is an oppor- 
tunity of your joining me in a consultation on my 
friend Meno here. He has been declaring to me 
ever so long, Anytus, that he desires to have that 
wisdom and virtue whereby men keep their house 
or their city in good order, and honour their parents, 
and know when to welcome and when to speed 
citizens and strangers as befits a good man. Now 
tell me, to whom ought we properly to send him 
for lessons in this virtue? Or is it clear enough, 
from our argument just now, that he should go to 
these men who profess to be teachers of virtue and 
advertise themselves as the common teachers of 
the Greeks, and are ready to instruct anyone 
who chooses in return for fees charged on a fixed 
scale ? 

an. To whom are you referring, Socrates ? 

soc. Surely you know as well as anyone; they 
are the men whom people call sophists. 

an. For heaven’s sake hold your tongue, Socrates ! 
May no kinsman or friend of mine, whether of this 
city or another, be seized with such madness as to 
let himself be infected with the company of those 
men; for they are a manifest plague and corrup- 
tion to those who frequent them. 

soc. What is this, Anytus? Of all the people 


1 Anytus’ vehemence expresses the hostility of the 
ordinary practical democrat, after the restoration of 403 3.c., 
‘towards any novel movement in the state, 
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who set up to understand how to do us good, do you 
mean to single out these as conveying not merely 
no benefit, such as the rest can give, but actually 
corruption to anyone placed in their hands? And 
is it for doing this that they openly claim the pay- 
ment of fees? For my part I cannot bring myself 
to believe you ; for I know of one man, Protagoras, 
who amassed more money by his craft than Pheidias 
—so famous for the noble works he produced—or 
any ten other sculptors. And yet how surprising 
that menders of old shoes and furbishers of clothes 
should not be able to go undetected thirty days if 
they should return the clothes or shoes in worse 
condition than they received them, and that such 
doings on their part would quickly starve them to 
death, while for more than forty years all Greece 
failed to notice that Protagoras was corrupting his 
classes and sending his pupils away in a worse state 
than when he took charge of them! For I believe 
he died about seventy years old, forty of which he 
spent in the practice of his art ; and he retains un- 
diminished to this day the high reputation he has 
enjoyed all that time—and not only Protagoras, 
but a multitude of others too: some who lived 
before him, and others still living. Now are we to 
take it, according to you, that they wittingly 
deceived and corrupted the youth, or that they were 
themselves unconscious of it? Are we to conclude 
those who are frequently termed the wisest of man- 
kind to have been so demented as that ? 

an, Demented! Not they, Socrates: far rather 
the young men who pay them money, and still 
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more the relations who let the young men have their 
way ; and most of all the cities that allow them to 
enter, and do not expel them, whether such attempt 
be made by stranger or citizen. 

soc. Tell me, Anytus, has any of the sophists 
wronged you?) What makes you so hard on them.? 

an. No, heaven knows I have never in my life 
had dealings with any of them, nor would I let any 
of my people have to do with them either. 

soc. Then you have absolutely no experience of 
those persons ? 

an. And trust I never may. 

soc. How then, my good sir, can you tell whether 
a thing has any good or evil in it, if you are quite 
without experience of it? 

an. Easily: the fact is, I know what these people 
are, whether I have experience of them or not. 

soc. You are a wizard, perhaps, Anytus; for I 
really cannot see, from what you say yourself, how 
else you can know anything about them. But we 
are not inquiring now who the teachers are whose 
lessons would make Meno wicked ; let us grant, if 
you will, that they are the sophists : I only ask you to 
tell us, and do Meno a service as a friend of your 
family by letting him know, to whom in all this 
great city he should apply in order to become 
eminent in the virtue which I described just now. 

an. Why not tell him yourself ? 

soc. I did mention to him the men whom I 
supposed to be teachers of these things; but I 
find, from what you say, that I am quite off the 
track, and I daresay you are on it. Now you take 
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your turn, and tell him to whom of the Athenians 
he is to go. Give us a name—anyone you please. 

an. Why mention a particular one? Any 
Athenian gentleman he comes across, without 
exception, will do him more good, if he will do as 
he is bid, than the sophists. 

soc. And did those gentlemen grow spontaneously 
into what they are, and without learning from 
anybody are they able, nevertheless, to teach 
others what they did not learn themselves ? 

an. I expect they must have learnt in their turn 
from the older generation, who were gentlemen: or 
does it not seem to you that we have had many 
good men in this city ? 

soc. Yes, I agree, Anytus; we have also many 
who are good at politics, and have had them in the 
past as well as now. But I want to know whether 
they have proved good teachers besides of their own 
virtue: that is the question with which our dis- 
cussion is actually concerned; not whether there 
are, or formerly have been, good men here amongst 
us or not, but whether virtue is teachable ; this has 
been our problem all the time. And our inquiry into 
this problem resolves itself into the question: Did 
the good men of our own and of former times know 
how to transmit to another man the virtue in 
respect of which they were good, or is it something 
not to be transmitted or taken over from one 
human being to another? That is the question I 
and Meno have been discussing all this time. 
Well, just consider it in your own way of speak- 
ing: would you not say that Themistocles was a 
good man? 

an. I would, particularly so. 
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xa. Odxoty Kai SiddacKxadrov ayabdv, etmep 
tis GAXos Tis abtob dperis Siddoxados Hv, Ka- 
Ketvov elvat; 

AN. Oipuas é eywye, elmrep éBovrero ye. 

zo. 7AM’, ole, odK av eBovdjfn  dAdous 
sé twas Kadovs Kayabods yevecBar, uddora Sé 
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Kat dAAa woAAd Kai Gavpacra eipydlero, & exetvos 
abrov émaidevoaTo Kal émoinae coddv, doa dida- 
oxddav dayabey elyeto: 4 Taira ovK aKrKOas 
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an. “AkjjKoa. 

=0. Ove av dipa. THY ye pvaw tod vidos adtoi 
qredear” dv tus elvat Kak. 

aN. “lows ode av. 

xo. Ti bé TOOE; WS KAcodartos 6 Ocpu- 
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AN. Ov 89 TO. 

20. *Ap’ obv taira, poev otopeba BotrecBax 
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copiav oy copes, ovdev Trav yerrovey BeAtiw 
moujoat, elzep ae ve SiSaxrov 7 7) apeTn; 


AN. "lows a AC od 
fol , 
xa. Obros pev 3 gow towotros SiddoKados 
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soc. And if any man ever was a teacher of his own 
virtue, he especially was a good teacher of his ? 

an. In my opinion, yes, assuming that he wished 
to be so. 

soc. But can you suppose he would not have 
wished that other people should become good, 
honourable men—above all, I presume, his own son? 
Or do you think he was jealous of him, and deliber- 
ately refused to impart the virtue of his own goodness 
to him? Have you never heard how Themistocles 
had his son Cleophantus taught to be a good horse- 
man? Why, he could keep his balance standing 
upright on horseback, and hurl the javelin while so 
standing, and perform many other wonderful feats 
in which his father had had him trained, so as to 
make him skilled in all that could be learnt from 
good masters. Surely you must have heard all this 
from your elders ? 

an. I have. 

soc. Then there could be no complaints of badness 
in his son’s nature ? 

an. I daresay not. 

soc. But I ask you—did you ever hear anybody, 
old or young, say that Cleophantus, son of Themis- 
tocles, had the same goodness and accomplishments 
as his father ? 

an. Certainly not. 

soc. And can we believe that his father chose to 
train his own son in those feats, and yet made him 
no better than his neighbours in his own particular 
accomplishments—if virtue, as alleged, was to be 
taught ? 

an. On my word, I think not. 

soc. Well, there you have a fine teacher of virtue 
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apeTis, dv Kal ad duodoyets év Tols apiotov Tdv 
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Ls ‘ A , ? a LO , 
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yeyovévar Tobro 76 mpGypa, evOvpAOynTe dte Oovxv- 
Sidys ad bvo viets EOpewe, MeAnatay nal Urédavor, 
§ i x4 i , ” > ba i 
Kal TovTOUS érraidevoe TA TE GANG Eb Kal éenddaicay 
La > ’ ‘ A A Lecaond , bd 
KdAdora “A€nvaiwy: tov péev yap Eavbia ewe, 
- ‘ 2 tA * , Linas ~ / 
Tov dé Evdwpw: odro. 5€ mov eddxovv tav TdTE 
KdAdora maAdatew: 7) od péeuvnoa; 
AN. "Eywye, axofj. 





1 Thucydides (son of Melesias, and no relation of the 
historian) was an aristocrat of high principle and con- 
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who, you admit, was one of the best men of past 
times. Let us take another, Aristeides, son of 
Lysimachus : do you not admit that he was a good 
man? 

an. I do, absolutely, of course. 

soc. Well, did he not train his son Lysimachus 
better than any other Athenian in all that masters 
could teach him? And in the result, do you consider 
he has turned out better than anyone else? You 
have been in his company, I know, and you see what 
heis like. Or take another example—the splendidly 
accomplished Pericles : he, as you are aware, brought 
up two sons, Paralus and Xanthippus. 

AN. Yes. 

soc, And, you know as well as I, he taught them 
to be the foremost horsemen of Athens, and trained 
them to excel in music and gymnastics and all 
else that comes under the head of the arts; and 
with all that, had he no desire to make them good 
men? He wished to, I imagine, but presumably 
it is not a thing one can be taught. And that 
you may not suppose it was only a few of the meanest 
sort of Athenians who failed in this matter, let me 
remind you that Thucydides! also brought up two 
sons, Melesias and Stephanus, and that besides 
giving them a good general education he made them 
the best wrestlers in Athens: one he placed with 
Xanthias, and the other with Eudorus—masters 
who, I should think, had the name of being the 
best exponents of the art. You remember them, 
do you not? 

An. Yes, by hearsay. 


servative views who opposed the plans of Pericles for 
enriching and adorning Athens. 
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1 faév Buttmann: pgdidv Mss. 


1 Anytus goes away. His parting words show that (in 
Plato's view) he regarded Socrates as an enemy of the 
restored democracy which, he hints, has popular juries only 
too ready to condemn such an awkward critic. 
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soc. Well, is it not obvious that this father would 
never have spent his money on having his children 
taught all those things, and then have omitted to 
teach them at no expense the others that would 
have made them good men, if virtue was to be 
taught ? Will vou say that perhaps Thucydides 
was one of the meaner sort, and had no great number 
of friends among the Athenians and allies? He, 
who was of a great house and had much influence 
in our city and all over Greece, so that if virtue were 
to be taught he would have found out the man who 
was likely to make his sons good, whether one of 
our own people or a foreigner, were he himself too 
busy owing to the cares of state! Ah no, my dear 
Anytus, it looks as though virtue were not a teach- 
able thing. 

an. Socrates, I consider you are too apt to speak 
ill of people. I, for one, if you will take my advice, 
would warn you to be careful: in most cities it is 
probably easier to do people harm than good, and 
particularly in this one; I think you know that 
yourself.+ 

soc. Meno, I think Anytus is angry, and I am not 
at all surprised : for he conceives, in the first place, 
that I am speaking ill of these gentlemen; and in the 
second place, he considers, he is one of them himself. 
Yet, should the day come when he knows what 
‘speaking ill”’ means, his anger will cease ; at present 
he does not know.2, Now you must answer me: are 
there not good and honourable men among your 
people also ? 


* This is probably not a reference to a prosecution of 
Anytus himself, but a suggestion that what he needs is a 
Socratic discussion on ‘* speaking ill,” for ‘*ill” may mean 
** maliciously,” ‘* untruthfully,” ‘* ignorantly,” ete. 
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MEN. [ldvy ye. 

za. Ti odv; éOédovow otro. mapéxew abrods 
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ile, Kat dvdave Tots, dv peydAn Sivapus. 
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MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Well then, are they willing to put themselves 
forward as teachers of the young, and avow that they 
are teachers and that virtue is to be taught ? 

men. No, no, Socrates, I assure you: sometimes 
you may hear them refer to it as teachable, but 
sometimes as not. 

soc. Then are we to call those persons teachers 
of this thing, when they do not even agree on that 
great question ? 

meEN. I shonld say not, Socrates. 

soc. Well, and what of the sophists? Do you 
consider these, its only professors, to be teachers of 
virtue ? 

MEN. That is a point, Socrates, for which I admire 
Gorgias: you will never hear him promising this, 
and he ridicules the others when he hears them 
promise it. Skill in speaking is what he takes it 
to be their business to produce. 

soc. Then you do not think the sophists are 
teachers of virtue ? 

meN. I cannot say, Socrates. I am in the same 
plight as the rest of the world: sometimes I think 
that they are, sometimes that they are not. 

soc. And are you aware that not only you and 
other political folk are in two minds as to whether 
virtue is to be taught, but Theognis the poet also 
says, you remember, the very same thing ? 

men. In which part of his poems ? 

soc, In those elegiac lines where he says— 


«Eat and drink with these men: sit with them, and be 
pleasing unto them, who wield great power: for from the 
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good wilt thou win thee lessons in the good; but mingle 
with the bad, and thou wilt lose even the sense that thou 
hast.”?? 

Do you observe how in these words he implies that 
virtue is to be taught ? 

MEN. He does, evidently. 

soc. But in some other lines he shifts his ground 
a little, saying— : 

“Could understanding be created and put into a man” 
(I think it runs thus) “many high rewards would they 
obtain ”’ (that is, the men who were able to do such a thing): 
and again— 

‘“‘ Never would a bad son have sprung from a good father, 


for he would have followed the precepts of wisdom: but not 
by teaching wilt thou ever make the bad man good.’? 


You notice how in the second passage he contradicts 
himself on the same point ? 

MEN. Apparently. 

soc. Well, can you name any other subject in 
which the professing teachers are not only refused 
recognition as teachers of others, but regarded as 
not even understanding it themselves, and indeed 
as inferior in the very quality of which they claim 
to be teachers; while those who are themselves 
recognized as men of worth and honour say at one 
time that it is teachable, and at another that it is 
not? When people are so confused about this or 
that matter, can you say they are teachers in any 
proper sense of the word ? 

MEN. No, indeed, I cannot. 

soc. Well, if neither the sophists nor the men 
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e 
a Tots dv Oposmrous EPOTIST AS TO TPC EGTe; 7 


laws Kal Svadedyer Tuas Td ydvar, Tiva mote 
Tpomov yiyvovrTat of ayabol dvdpes. 
MEN. Il@s todro Adyers, & Ledkpates; 
1» Madvig: 7 mss. 
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who are themselves good and honourable are teachers 
of the subject, clearly no others can be ? 

MEN. I agree. 

soc. And if there are no teachers, there can be 
no disciples either ? 

men. I think that statement is true. 

soc. And we have admitted that a thing of which 
there are neither teachers nor disciples cannot be 
taught ? 

MEN. We have. 

soc. So nowhere are any teachers of virtue to be 
found ? 

MEN. That is so. 

soc. And if no teachers, then no disciples ? 

MEN. So it appears. 

soc. Hence virtue cannot be taught ? 

MEN. It seems likely, if our investigation is 
correct. And that makes me wonder, I must say, 
Socrates, whether perhaps there are no good men 
at all, or by what possible sort of process good people 
can come to exist ? 

soc. I fear, Meno, you and J are but poor creatures, 
and Gorgias has been as faulty an educator of you 
as Prodicus of me. So our first duty is to look to 
ourselves, and try to find somebody who will have 
some means or other of making us better. I say 
this with special reference to our recent inquiry, 
in which I see that we absurdly failed to note that 
it is not only through the guidance of knowledge that 
human conduct is right and good ; and it is probably 
owing to this that we fail to perceive by what 
means good men can be produced. 

MeN. To what are you alluding, Socrates ? 
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kal Sd€a qv aAnO7s. 
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soc. I mean that good men must be useful: we 
were right, were we not, in admitting that this 
must needs be so? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And in thinking that they will be useful if 
they give us right guidance in conduct: here also, 
I suppose, our admission was correct ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. But our assertion that it is impossible to give 
right guidance unless one has knowledge looks very 
like a mistake. 

MEN. What do you mean by that ? 

soc. I will tell you. If a man knew the way to 
Larisa, or any other place you please, and walked 
there and led others, would he not give right and 
good guidance ? 

men. Certainly. 

soc. Well, and a person who had a right opinion 
as to which was the way, but had never been there 
and did not really know, might give right guidance, 
might he not ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And so long, I presume, as he has right 
opinion about that which the other man really knows, 
he will be just as good a guide—if he thinks the 
truth instead of knowing it—as the man who has the 
knowledge. 

MEN. Just as good. 

soc. Hence true opinion is as good a guide to 
tightness of action as knowledge; and this is a 
point we omitted just now in our consideration of 
the nature of virtue, when we stated that knowledge 
is the only guide of right action; whereas we find 
there is also true opinion. 
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za. “Ore Kat zabra, éav pev ye phy Sedepeva 7, 
drodidpdaxet Kat Spamerever, éav bé dedepneva, 
Trapapever. 

MEN. Tt odv 87; 

sa. Tédv éxelvou momparwy dAeAupévov pev 
exrijobat ov 7o0AAfs TWOs akeov €oTt TYAS, @omrep 
Sparérny dvOpwrov: ob yap TapapLever” SeSepe- 
vov bé modo agtov' mdvv yap Kada 7a epya 
€oTi. pos ti obv 87 A€yw Tabra; mpds Tas 
dd€as tas dAnbets. Kat yap at Sd€au ai ddnGeis, 





1 Cf. Euthyphro 11. Socrates pretends to believe the old 
legend according to which Daedalus, the first sculptor, con- 
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MEN. So it seems. 

soc. Then right opinion is just as useful as 
knowledge. 

MEN. With this difference, Socrates, that he who 
has knowledge will always hit on the right way, 
whereas he who has right opinion will sometimes 
do so, but sometimes not. 

soc. How do you mean? Will not he who always 
has right opinion be always right, so long as he 
opines rightly ? 

MEN. It appears to me that he must; and there- 
fore I wonder, Socrates, this being the case, that 
knowledge should ever be more prized than right 
opinion, and why they should be two distinct and 
separate things. 

soc. Well, do you know why it is that you wonder, 
or shall I tell you? 

MEN. Please tell me. 

soc. It is because you have not observed with 
attention the images of Daedalus.t But perhaps 
there are none in your country. 

mEN. What is the point of your remark ? 

soc. That if they are not fastened up they play 
truant and run away; but, if fastened, they stay 
where they are. 

MEN. Well, what of that ? 

soc. To possess one of his works which is let 
loose does not count for much in value; it will not 
stay with you any more than a runaway slave: 
but when fastened up it is worth a great deal, 
for his productions are very fine things And to 
what am I referring in all this? To true opinions. 


trived a wonderful mechanism in his statues by which they 
could move. 
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doov pev av xpdévov mapapévwor, Kaddv 76 xpipa 
kat mévra tayaba. epydlovrat’ tmoAbv be xpovov 
ovx ePédovor mapapeéverv, GAAG Spamerevovow ék 
~ ~ ~ > ao oe 7 ~ ww ca 
tis wvyis tod avOpdrov, wore od woddAod dEévai 
elow, Ews dv tis adbras Sion airias Aoyope. 
totro 8 éoriv, Mévwy éraipe, avduvnos, ws ev 

a / 3 a. ¢ , > A A 
tois mpdabev Hyiv wpodrdyntar, émeidav bé de- 
OG0r, mp@rov pev emoriua yiyvovrar, émeta 
pdvyson Kal Sia Tatra 8% Tysdrepov émoryuy 
> 67. 86. > / A ry a 8 ~ > ? 
opbis SdEns éeori, cal Ssaddper Seou@ emorjiun 
opbas dd€ns. 

MEN. Na tov Ala, & Ledxpates, €oixe Towvry 
Twit. 

za. Kai pi al eyo ws odk eidas éyw, 
GN eikdlwv: dtu 8€ eori te GAdoiov dpO7 Sdéa 
Kal émuaTypn, o0 mdvu pot SoK TobTo eixalew, 
GAN eimep te do dainy dy cidévar, dAiya 8° av 

, a > mid ‘ ~ ‘ , 3 n bal 
dainv, év 8 obv Kal tobto exeivwy Oeinv av dv 
oida. 

MEN. Kai dp0ds ye, & Lewkpares, Adyets. 

za. Ti dé; Tdde odK dpbas, Gre adAnOns ddéa 
tyoupern TO Epyov exdorns THs mpagews ovdév 
xetpov dmepyalerac 7) H eTLOTHD | 

MEN. Kal rodro doxeis por dAnO7 A€yew. 

zn. Oddev dpa dpb) Sdfa emotHuns xetpov 
RNB > ae ” 3 A ts > A 
ovde Frrov wderin EoTar eis Tas mpakets, ovdée 
3 A cm > A , wu © , 
avip 6 éxwv dpOiy dd€av 7 6 emorHunv. 

MEN. “Eort ratra. 

xo. Kat pry 6 ye dyabds arp wdéAyos 
Huty dpoddynras elvas. 
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For these, so long as they stay with us, are a 
fine possession, and effect all that is good; but 
they do not care to stay for long, and run away 
out of the human soul, and thus are of no great value 
until one makes them fast with causal reasoning. 
And this process, friend Meno, is recollection, as 
in our previous talk we have agreed. But when 
once they are fastened, in the first place they turn 
into knowledge, and in the second, are abiding. 
And this is why knowledge is more prized than 
right opinion: the one transcends the other by its 
trammels. 

men. Upon my word, Socrates, it seems to be 
very much as you say. 

soc. And indeed I] too speak as one who does not 
know but only conjectures: yet that there is a differ- 
ence between right opinion and knowledge is not at 
all a conjecture with me but something I would 
particularly assert that I knew: there are not 
many things of which I would say that, but this one, 

_at any rate, I will include among those that I know. 

MEN. Yes, and you are right, Socrates, in so saying. 

soc. Well, then, am I not right also in saying that 
true opinion leading the way renders the effect of 
each action as good as knowledge does ? 

mEN. There again, Socrates, I think you speak the 
truth. 

soc. So that right opinion will be no whit inferior 
to knowledge in worth or usefulness as regards our 
actions, nor will the man who has right opinion be 
inferior to him who has knowledge. 

MEN. That is so. 

soc. And you know that the good man has been 
admitted by us to be useful. 
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MEN. Nai. 

=a. *Ereds) totvey ob peovov 8? _emaT hay 
ayabot dvdpes a av elev Kal wpéAyor Tals moAcow, 
elmep elev, dAAA Kal &” dpa SdEav, rovTow Sé 
oddérepov dvae earl Tots dvd peorrous, ovre ém- 
oTnn ovre dd€a adn Ors, ovr? énixrnta—h Soxet 
aot dae 6 Smotepovoiy abroiv eviat; 

MEN. Odx epovye. 

zo. Odiodv ered} od duvaet, odde of dyadol 
duce elev dv. 

MEN. OB dfra. 

20. Eneidy Sé ye od duce, eoxomoiuey 76 
peta TobTo, ef Sidaxrov eorw. 

MEN. Nai. 

=a. Odxodv SiSaxrév So€ev elvar, ef dpdvynors 
4h apeTy; 

MEN. Nai. 

za. Kav ef ye Sidaxrov ein, dpdvynots ay elvat; 

MEN. Ilavu ye. 

zn. Kal ef pév ye Suddoxaro elev, Sidanrov 
av elvar, pr) dvtwy Sé od Sdaxrdv; 

MEN. Odrws. 

za. "AAG pry cdpodroyjxapey pt elvar adtoo 
ddacKdAovs ; 

MEN. “Eore raéra. 

xa. ‘Qpodroyyjcapev dpa pire SSaxrov adro 
pre ppovnaw eivat; 

men. Ildvu ye. 

za. "AMd py dyafdv ye atro spodoyotpev 
eivat; 

meN. Nai. 

2 v7’ Apelt: of7’ mss. 
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MEN. Yes. 

soc. Since then it is not only because of know- 
ledge that men will be good and useful to their 
country, where such men are to be found, but also 
on account of right opinion; and since neither of 
these two things—knowledge and true opinion— 
is a natural property of mankind, being acquired— 
or do you think that either of them is natural ? 

MeN. Not I. 

soc. Then if they are not natural, good people 
cannot be good by nature either. 

men. Of course not. 

soc. And since they are not an effect of nature, 
we next considered whether virtue can be taught. 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And we thought it teachable if virtue is 
wisdom ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And if teachable, it must be wisdom ? 

men. Certainly. 

soc. And if there were teachers, it could be 
taught, but if there were none, it could not ? 

MEN. Quite so. 

soc. But surely we acknowledged that it had no 
teachers ? 

meN. That is true. 

soc. Then we acknowledged it neither was taught 
nor was wisdom ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. But yet we admitted it was a good? 

MEN. Yes, 
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x0. OddAwov Sé Kal dyabdv elvar rd dpOds 
Hyovpevov; 
MEN. Ildvu ye. 
’OpOds 8é ye HyeicPar Sv0 dvra Taira 

99 pova, Sdgav te aGAnOh Kal emuotiuny, a exw 
dvOpwros dpbas iyetrat. Ta. yep dro THXNS 
yeyvopeva odK dvOpemivy 7 Jryepovig yiyverar: dv bé 
avOputos 7 ‘yyepey éorw ént 76 dpbdv, S00 Taira, 
Sd€a dAnOhs Kal emoryun. 

MEN. Aoke? pro ovTws. 

x0. Ovxotv eed od Sidaxrdv eorw, ot8° 
emorniun On ete ylyvetat  apeTh; 

MEN. Od datverau. 

B30. Avoiy dpa dvrow dyaboiv Kai wpedAipow Td 
peev Evepov amoddAvtat, kat odK dy etn ev mo- 
ArixH mpdker emorin wWyepnov. 

MEN. OU pot Soxe?. 

za. Ode dpa copia twi odSé godpot dvres ot 
TowwobTo. avdpes Hyodvto tats mddeow, of audi 
Qepuotokrda Te Kai ots dptt “Avutos dd€ édeye: 
8d Kat ody ofoi te dAXovs Totety ToLovToUs olot 
avrol eiow, dre od &” emoripny dvres Tovobrot. 

MEN. "Eouxev odtws éyew, & LedKpares, ws 
Aéyets. 

=n. OdKoby €l pa émorTyun, «vdotia 51) TO 

C Aowrév ylyverary ot mrodutixol avdpes xXpespuevor 

Tas mrAeus dpbodow, ovdev Siagepovrws exovres 

mpos TO ppovetv 7} 7 ot xpyopedoi Te Kal of Qeo- 
pdvres’ Kai yap obror A€yovor pev aAnOy Kai 
moAAd, taace S€ oddev dv Aéyovow. 
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soc. And that which guides rightly is useful and 
good ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And that there are only two things—true 
opinion and knowledge—that guide rightly and a 
man guides rightly if he have these ; for things that 
come about by chance do not occur through human 
guidance; but where a man is a guide to what is 
right we find these two things—true opinion and 
knowledge. 

MEN. I agree. 

soc. Well now, since virtue is not taught, we no 
longer take it to be knowledge ? 

MEN. Apparently not. 

soc. So of two good and useful things one has 
been rejected: knowledge cannot be our guide in 
political conduct. 

MEN. I think not. 

soc. Therefore it was not by any wisdom, nor 
because they were wise, that the sort of men we 
spoke of controlled their states—Themistocles and 
the rest of them, to whom our friend Anytus was 
referring a moment ago. For this reason it was 
that they were unable to make others like unto 
themselves—because their qualities were not an 
effect of knowledge. 

MEN. The case is probably as you say, Socrates. 

soc. And if not by knowledge, as the only alter- 
native it must have been by good opinion. This is 
the means which statesmen employ for their direc- 
tion of states, and they have nothing more to do 
with wisdom than soothsayers and diviners; for 
these people utter many a true thing when inspired, 
but have no knowledge of anything they say. 
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MEN. Kuvduveder odrws eeu. 

za. Odxotv, d Mévwy, d£vov todrous Belous Ka- 
eiv Tods avSpas, olrwes voov pe ExovTEs TOAAG Kat 
peydAra katopbodow dy mpdtrovor Kai A€éyovow; 

MEN. IIdvu ye. 

xa. "Op8ds ap av Kadoijrev Detous Te, obs 
vuvor edeyouer XpNO-L@dovs Kat pavres Kal Tovs 
TounteKods dmavras* Kat Tovs ToeruKous odx 
WkwoTa ToUTwy daipev dv Oelous te elvar Kat 
evOovardlew, énimvovs dvTas Kal Karéxopeévous 
ex Tob Geot, oravy KatopOd@ar éyovtes moAAa 
kal peydda mpaypara, pyndev eiddtes dv Aéyovow. 

MEN. Ildvu ye. 

sn. Kai al ye yuvaixes Siov, & Mévwy, tods 
dyabods avdpas Detous xadobou- Kal of Adxwves 
éray Twa eyxwpidlwow ayabdv dvdpa, OBetos 
dvjp, pacty, odTos. 

MEN. Kal dgaivovrai ye, & Lwxepates, dpbds 
Aéyewv. Kaito. tows “Avutos 6d€ aor dxBerat 
Aéyovtt. 

xa. Oddev pdree euowye. rodrw per, d Me- 
vov, Kai abOes Siadefdopea ei dé viv apets ev 
mavTl TH Ady Toure Karas elytjcaper Te Kal 
eddyoper, dpery av ein ovre poe ovre 5idaxrév, 
GAG Beta poipa mapayryvopevy dvev vod, ols 
dv mapaylyynrar, et pn Tes ely TowdTos Tay 
TokriKa@y avdpav, olos Kat GAAov qotfoa aoAL- 
TUKOD. et Se «in, oxeddv dv ze obtos A€youro 
Towwbros ép tots faéow, ofov dn “Opnpos ey 
Trois teDvedor TOV Tetpeotay elvau, Aéywr mepi 
abrod, ot. olos wémvuTa tév ev “Ardov, at 6é 
oxial discover. radrov dv Kal évOdde 6 Trovobros 
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MEN. I daresay that is so. 

soc. And may we, Meno, rightly call those men 
divine who, having no understanding, yet succeed 
in many a great deed and word ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Then we shall be right in calling those divine 
of whom we spoke just now as soothsayers and 
prophets and all of the poetic turn; and especially 
we can say of the statesmen that they are divine 
and enraptured, as being inspired and possessed of 
God when they succeed in speaking many great 
things, while knowing nought of what they say. 

meN, Certainly. 

soc. And the women too, I presume, Meno, call 
good men divine; and the Spartans, when they 
eulogize a good man, say—‘ He is a divine person.” 

MEN. And to all appearance, Socrates, they are 
right ; though perhaps our friend Anytus may be 
annoyed at your statement. 

soc. For my part, I care not. As for him, Meno, 
we will converse with him some other time. At 
the moment, if through all this discussion our queries 
and statements have been correct, virtue is found to 
be neither natural nor taught, but is imparted to us 
by a divine dispensation without understanding in 
those who receive it, unless there should be some- 
body among the statesmen capable of making a 
statesman of another. And if there should be 
any such, he might fairly be said to be among the 
living what Homer says Teiresias was among the 
dead—* He alone has comprehension; the rest are 
flitting shades.”’} In the same way he on earth, in 


1 Od. x. 494 
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@onep mapa axis dAnbes dv mpaypa ein mpos 
dperny. 

MEN. KdAAtora Soxets pou Adyew, & Leixpares. 

za. ’Ex pev tov tovrou Tob Aoyiopod, ca) 
Mev, Oeia poipa nly paiverat Tapayryvouern 
7 dpern) ols mapaytyverat 70 5€ ocades mept 
avtod ctodueBa tore, érav apiv gre Tpomw Tots 
dvOpebrroes mapaytyverar dpery, mpdrepov éuxet- 
prowpev av7To Kal? atte onrety Tt mor’ éorw 
dpery}. vov 8° epot pev aipa Trot tévat, od dé 
Tatra dep adros mémevoat mreiBe Kal Tov Sevov 
rovde “Avurov, va apadtepos * ws edv melons 
Tovrov, €oTw 6 tt Kal "A@nvaious dvijcets. 
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respect of virtue, will be a real substance among 
shadows. 

MEN. I think you put it excellently, Socrates. 

soc. Then the result of our reasoning, Meno, is 
found to be that virtue comes to us by a divine 
dispensation, when it does come. But the certainty 
of this we shall only know when, before asking in 
what way virtue comes to mankind, we set about 
inquiring what virtue is, in and by itself. It is 
time now for me to go my way, but do you per- 
suade our friend Anytus of that whereof you are now 
yourself persuaded, so as to put him in a gentler 
mood; for if you can persuade him, you will do a 
good turn to the people of Athens also. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EUTHY DEMUS 


Tuis dialogue is remarkable amongst Plato’s writ- 
ings for the keenness and brilliance of its comic satire. 
In the main it is a relentless exposure of the 
‘eristic ” or disputatious side of the higher educa- 
tion which was fashionable at Athens towards the 
end of Socrates’ life: the plot of the little drama 
is designed to ridicule the mischievous quibbles of 
two professors who are trying to captivate the mind 
of a handsome and promising youth. But at the 
same time it is plainly the work of an ardent teacher 
of philosophy, who is clearing the ground for the 
construction of what we now call a system of logic. 
The spurious argumentation of certain popular 
sophists had to be demolished before the Socratic 
method of “ dialectic ” could be exhibited in its full 
dignity and value. 

There are good reasons for believing that the 
Euthydemus was written and published after the 
Protagoras and Meno, about 390 3.c.—some ten 
years after the death of Socrates, and not long 
before Plato founded the Academy in 387. Beneath 
all its mockery and laughter runs an eager tone of 
protest, which is only half muffled by the genial 
banter of Socrates. His manner towards the 
professors is throughout deferential and diffident, 
but the famous “irony” only serves to bring out 
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in sharper relief the unscrupulous audacity of these 
sham philosophers. After allowing for some artistic 
selection and intensification, we may probably take 
it as a truthful picture of the actual Socrates in 
contrast with two attractive and successful educators 
of the day: but we cannot help perceiving also the 
zeal for true education which is steadily impelling 
Plato himself towards his high and_ responsible 
position in the intellectual world. 

The form of the dialogue is notable in itself, 
for it is the only instance in Plato of a narrated 
conversation which is broken by remarks of the 
hearer (Crito) upon the story as told by Socrates, 
who discusses it with him. The account of the 
contest with the two sophists is moreover followed 
by some serious talk between Socrates and his 
friend about a person who stands half-way between 
philosophy and politics, and who has hastily spurned 
the former of these pursuits after listening to Euthy- 
demus and Dionysodorus. Whether (as seems prob- 
able) the reference is to Isocrates, or to someone 
else, this epilogue serves to point the important moral 
that, despite the unworthiness of her ministers, 
Philosophy abides, ever undefiled, august and 
supreme. In relation to her, the half-way men are 
as worthless as her showy professors. It seems likely 
that Plato felt some apprehension lest the dramatic 
and literary skill with which he had represented, 
through the mouth of Socrates, the verbal antics 
of the two sophists had endangered the impression 
which he wished to leave of his master’s and his own 
great interest in life—the right education of able 
and aspiring youth. Thus the whole piece is to 
be regarded as a comedy annotated, as it were, 
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with a view to serious instruction, or an educational 
manifesto half concealed by lively scenes of satirical 
drama. Its art is entertaining in itself, and significant 
also for an understanding of the Aristophanic side 
of Plato’s nature. Its real meaning, however, shows 
him treading in the steps of Socrates, and especially 
developing for his own ends his departed master’s 
views on rhetoric and politics. 


A useful modern edition of the Euthydemus by 
¥.. H. Gifford was published by the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, in 1903. 
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KPITON, SQKPATH2, EYOYTAHMOS, AIONTSOANPOS, 
KAEINIAS, KTHRINMOS 


KPI. Tis fv, @ Laxpares, @ x0es ev Avxeigy 
SteAeyou ; q 70Ads pas éyAos TEpLeLOTIIKEL, aor’ 
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4 axotoat cadés: dmepKuisas pévtoe KareiSov, Kai 
pot dokev elvar E€vos Tis, @ SueA€you. tis Hv; 

za. IIdrepov kat épwrds, & Kpitwv; ob yap 
els, dAAa 80 Horny. 

a A 3 .y ig ? ~ , 3 ‘ 

KPI. “Ov pev eyw rA€yw, ex Sets tpitos dao 

~ ~ 3 ta 2: ~ . 2 , f 
aot Kabjoto: év dow 8’ dud 76 ’A€vdyou peipd- 

a A La Fé = cd > . 
Keov Hv. Kal para. mond, & Laxpares, emidedwnevar 
prot Cd0kev, Kal TOD NueTepov ov Trond Te ry HAukiav 
Stagépew KpiroBovdov. dW’ éxeivos peev oKAy- 
dpés, obros bé mpodepys Kal Kadds Kal ayalds THY 
oyu. 

2n. Ev@vdnuos odtés éorw, & Kpitwv, dv 
épwrds: 6 Sé map’ eué Kabrjevos €& dpiotepas 
3 A , , , A ‘ 
adeAdos TOUTOU, Avovuaddupos* fLETENEL be Kat 
odros TAY Adywr. 
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CHARACTERS 


Caito, Socrates, Evuruypemus, Dronysoporvs, 
Crierias, CTEsrppus 


crt. Who was it, Socrates, that you were talking 
with yesterday at the Lyceum? Why, there was 
such a crowd standing about you that when I came 
up in the hope of listening I could hear nothing 
distinctly : still, by craning over [ got a glimpse, 
and it appeared to me that it was a stranger with 
whom you were talking. Who was he ? 

soc. About which are you asking, Crito? There 
were two of them, not one. 

cri. The man whom I mean was sitting next but 
one to you, on your right: between you was 
Axiochus’ boy ; and he, Socrates, seemed to me to 
have grown a great deal, so as to look almost the 
same age as my Critobulus, who is rather puny; 
whereas this boy has come on finely, and has a 
noble air about him. 

soc. Euthydemus is the person to whom you 
refer, Crito, and the one sitting on my left was his 
brother, Dionysodorus. He too takes part in our 
discussions. 
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KPI. Ovderepov yyvaoKu, ra) Luw«pares. kawvol 


C Teves ad odtot, ws €ouxe, cogtorai: moda70i; Kat 


tis } codia; 

zn. Odror TO pep yévos, ws eydpat, évredbev 
molév etaw ex Xiov, dmr@prnoay b€ és Qoupious, 
petyovres 8¢ exeiBev TOW’ 709 € ery mept Tovode Tovs 
76zr0us SiarpiBovow: 6 6 8€ ot epwras Thy oogiav 
adrotv, Javpacia, a Kpirwv- Tacoogor arexvaas Tw 
ye, ace 770 mp0 700, 6 Tt elev ob mayKpariacral. 
TOUTW yap éaTov opusd3 Tappayw ov KaTa Tw 
"Axapvave eyeréoOny Tw TayKpaTiaora dbeApud: 
exeiv ev yap TO oupare fdvov ola re pdxeoOa: 
tovTw d€ mpéirov pev TO odpare dewordrw 
€orov Kal wax,  mavrwv ore Kpareiy: ev 
OmAows yap avrd Te copes mavu pdxeoBar Kal 
aAdov, 6s av 8d@ pobdr, ow Te movhoa emeta 
tiv ev tois Sixaornpios pdxyy Kpatiorw Kal 
dywricacbar Kat dAdov Sida€ac A€yew Te Kat 
ovyypadecbar Adyous olovs cis Ta SixaorHpia. 
mpo Tob pev ov Tabra Sew Horny Lvov, viv de 
téhos exireDijcarov TayKpaTLacTiKy TEXVD- 7 yap 
ay Acar) avrotv paxn dpyos, Tavrny vov eb etpya- 
obov, Wore pe av éva atrois oldv 7 elvar pnd? 
dvrdpat' otrw Sew yeyovarov év Tots Aoyous 
pdxecbat TE Kal eGedéyxew 70 det Acydpevor, 6, opoiws 
eav TE ped8os éav te aAnfés 7. eyw pey otv, @ 
Kpirwyr, &v v@ exw Tol avopoiv mapasdobvat epauTov: 
kal yap parov ev dhiyyp xpove Tovjoa, av Kat 
adMov ovtwotv 7a adta TadTa dewwodv. 





1 The phrase refers especially to a very vigorous sport 
which combined wrestling and boxing. 
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cri. Neither of them is known to me, Socrates. 
A pair of fresh additions, I suppose, to our sophists. 
Where do they hail from, and what science do they 
profess ? 

soc. By birth I believe they belong to these parts, 
that is to say, Chios; they went out as colonists to 
Thurii, but have been exiled thence and have spent 
a good many years now in various parts of this 
country. As to what you ask of their profession, 
it is a wonderful one, Crito. These two men are 
absolutely omniscient : I never knew before what 
“all-round sportsmen”! were. They are a pair of 
regular all-round fighters—not in the style of the 
famous all-round athletes, the two brothers of 
Acarnania; they could fight with their bodies only. 
But these two, in the first place, are most formidable 
in body and in fight against all comers—for they are 
not only well skilled themselves in fighting under 
arms, but are able to impart that skill, for a fee, to 
another; and further, they are most competent 
also to fight the battle of the law-courts and teach 
others how to speak, or to have composed for them, 
such speeches as may win their suits. Formerly 
they had merely some ability for this ; but now they 
have put the finishing touch to their skill as all- 
round sportsmen. The one feat of fighting yet 
unperformed by them they have now accomplished, 
so that nobody dares stand up to them for a moment ; 
such a faculty they have acquired for wielding words 
as their weapons and confuting any argument as 
readily if it be true as if it be false. ‘And so I, Crito, 
am minded to place myself in these two gentlemen’ s 
hands; for they say it would take them but a little 
while to make anyone else clever in just the same way. 
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cri. What, Socrates! Are you not afraid, at 
your time of life, that you may be too old for that 
now ? 

soc. Not at all, Crito: I have enough proof and 
reassurance to the contrary. These same two 
persons were little less than old men at the time of 
their taking up this science, which I desire to have, 
of disputation. Last year, or the year before, 
they were as yet without their science. The only 
thing I am afraid of is that I may bring the same 
disgrace upon our two visitors as upon Connus, son 
of Metrobius, the harper, who is still trying to 
teach me the harp; so that the boys who go to his 
lessons with me make fun of me and call Connus 
“the gaffers’ master.” This makes me fear that 
someone may make the same reproach to the two 
strangers; and, for aught I know, their dread of 
this very thing may make them unwilling to accept 
me. So, Crito, just as in the other case I have 
persuaded some elderly men to come and have 
lessons with me, in this affair I am going to try and 
persuade another set. Now you, I am sure, will 
come with me to school; and we will take your sons 
as a bait to entice them, for I have no doubt that 
the attraction of these young fellows will make them 
include us also in the class. 

crt. I have no objection, Socrates, if you think 
fit to do so. But first you must explain to me what 
is the science these men profess, that I may know 
what it is we are going to learn. 

soc. You shall be told at once; for I cannot 
plead that I did not give them my attention, since 
I not only attended closely but remember and will 
try to expound the whole thing from the beginning. 
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1 This gymnasium (the Lyceum) was a public one, open 
to persons of all ages, and was a common resort of Socrates 
and the sophists. 

2 Socrates believed that his conduct was occasionally 
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By some providence I chanced to be sitting in the 
place where you saw me, in the undressing-room,} 
alone, and was just intending to get up and go; but 
the moment I did so, there came my wonted spiritual 
sign.? So I sat down again, and after a little while 
these two persons entered—Euthydemus and Diony- 
sodorus—and accompanying them, quite a number. 
as it seemed to me, of their pupils: the two men 
came in and began walking round inside the cloister.3 
Hardly had they taken two or three turns, when 
in stepped Cleinias, who you say has come on so 
much, and you are right: behind him was a whole 
troop of lovers, and among them Ctesippus, a young 
fellow from Paeania, of gentle birth and breeding, 
except for a certain insolence of youth. So when 
Cleinias as he entered caught sight of me sitting there 
alone, he came straight across and sat beside me on 
my right, just as you say. Dionysodorus and Euthy- 
demus, when they saw him, stood at first talking with 
each other, and casting an occasional glance at us— 
for my attention was fixed on them—but then one 
of them, Euthydemus, took a seat by the youth, 
and the other next to me on my left; the rest, 
where each happened to find one. 

So I greeted the two brothers, as not having seen 
them for some time; after that I said to Cleinias : 
My dear Cleinias, these two men, you know, are 
skilled not in little things, but in great. For they 


guided by a spiritual voice or sign peculiar to himself. By 
Plato’s account it was always negative, but the present 
instance shows how Xenophon might have some reason for 
saying that it was sometimes positive. 

* The cloister ran round the central open court, and was 
reached by passing through the undressing-room, 
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understand all about war, that is, as much as is 
needful for him who is to be a good general; both 
the tactics and the strategy of armies, and all the 
teaching of troops under arms; and they can also 
enable one to get redress in the law courts for a 
wrong that one may have suffered. 

When I had said this, I saw they despised me for 
it, and they both laughed, looking at each other; 
then Euthydemus said: No, no, Socrates, we do 
not make those matters our business now; we deal 
with them as diversions. 

At this I wondered and said: Your business must 
be a fine one, if such great matters are indeed 
diversions to you; so I beseech you, tell me what 
this fine business is. 

Virtue, Socrates, he replied, is what we deem 
ourselves able to purvey in a pre-eminently excellent 
and speedy manner. 

Good heavens, I exclaimed, a mighty affair 
indeed! Where did you have the luck to pick it 
up? I was still considering you, as IJ remarked 
just now, to be chiefly skilled in fighting under arms, 
and so spoke of you in those terms: for when you 
visited our city before, this, I recollect, was the 
profession you made. But if you now in truth 
possess this other knowledge, have mercy—you see 
I address you just as though you were a couple of 
gods, beseeching you to forgive my former remarks. 
But make sure, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
that you spoke the truth: for the vastness of your 
promise gives me some excuse for disbelieving. 

You may be sure, Socrates, they replied, it is as 
we say. 

Then I congratulate you on your acquisition far 
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more than I do the great king on his empire: 
only tell me whether you intend to exhibit this 
science of yours, or what you have determined to 
do. 

We are here for the very purpose, Socrates, of 
exhibiting and expounding it to anyone who wishes 
to learn. 

Well, I guarantee that all who do not possess it 
will wish to—myself to begin with, then Cleinias 
here and, besides us, Ctesippus and all these 
others, I said, showing him the lovers of Cleinias, 
who were by this time standing about us. For 
Ctesippus, as it happened, was sitting some way 
from Cleinias, I noticed ; and by chance, as Euthy- 
demus leant forward in talking to me he obscured 
Ctesippus’s view of Cleinias, who was between us. 
Then Ctesippus, desiring to gaze on his favourite 
and being also an eager listener, led the way by 
jumping up and placing himself opposite us; and 
this made the others, on seeing what he did, stand 
around us, both Cleinias’s lovers and the followers of 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. Pointing to these, 
I told Euthydemus that they were all ready to learn ; 
to which Ctesippus assented with great eagerness, and 
so did the rest; and they all joined in urging the 
two men to exhibit the power of their wisdom. 

On this I remarked: My good Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, you must do your very best to gratify 
my friends and, for my sake also, to give us an 
exhibition. To do it in full, of course, would obviously 
be a lengthy performance : but tell me one thing— 
will you be able to make a good man of him only ae 
is already convinced that he should learn of you, or 
of him also who is not yet so convinced, owing to 
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an absolute disbelief that virtue is a thing that 
can be learnt or that you are teachers of it? 
Come now, is it the business of this same art to 
persuade such a man that virtue is teachable and 
that you are the men of whom one may best learn 
it, or does this need some other art ? 

No, this same one can do it, Socrates, said Dionyso- 
dorus. 

Then you two, Dionysodorus, I said, would be the 
best persons now on earth to incite one to the pursuit 
of knowledge and the practice of virtue ? 

We think so, at least, Socrates. 

Well then, please defer the display of all the rest 
to some other occasion, I said, and exhibit this one 
thing. You are to persuade this young fellow here 
that he ought to ensue wisdom and practise virtue, 
and so you will oblige both me and all these present. 
This youth happens to be in just the sort of con- 
dition I speak of; and I and all of us here are at 
this moment anxious for him to become as good as 
possible. He is the son of Axiochus, son of the former 
Alcibiades! and is own cousin to the Alcibiades that 
now is: his name is Cleinias. He is young; and so 
we have fears for him, as well one may for a young 
man, lest someone forestall us and turn his inclina- 
tion to some other course of life, and so corrupt 
him. Hence your arrival now is most happy. 
Come now, if it is all the same to you, make trial of 
the lad and talk with him in our presence. 

When I had thus spoken, in almost these very 
words, Euthydemus answered in a tone both manly 


1 i.e. the famous Alcibiades, who died in 404 8.c, at the 
age of 44. The supposed time of this discussion must be a 
year or two before Socrates’ death (399 s.c.). 
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and dashing: Oh, it is all the same to us, Socrates, 
provided the youth is willing to answer us. 

Why, in fact, I said, that is just what he is used to: 
these people here are constantly coming to him and 
asking him a number of questions and debating with 
him, so he is a fairly fearless answerer. 

What ensued, Crito, how am I to relate in proper 
style? For no slight matter it is to be able to 
recall in description such enormous knowledge as 
theirs. Consequently, like the poets, I must needs 
begin my narrative with an invocation of the Muses 
and Memory. Well, Euthydemus set to work, so 
far as I remember, in terms very much the same 
as these: Cleinias, which sort of men are the learners, 
the wise or the foolish ? 

At this the young man, feeling the embarrassment 
of the question, blushed and glanced at me in his 
helplessness. So I, perceiving his confusion, said : 
Have no fear, Cleinias; answer bravely, whichever 
you think it is: for perchance he is doing you the 
greatest service in the world. 

Meanwhile Dionysodorus leant over a little to me, 
with a broad smile on his face, and whispered in my 
ear: Let me tell you, Socrates, beforehand that, 
whichever way the lad answers, he will be confuted. 

While he was saying this, Cleinias made his reply, 
so that I was unable even to advise the boy to be 
wary: he replied that it was the wise who were the 
learners. 

Then Euthydemus asked: And are there persons 
whom you call teachers, or not ? 

He agreed that there were. 
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And the teachers of the learners are teachers in 
the same way as your lute-master and your writing- 
master, I suppose, were teachers of you and the other 
boys, while you were pupils ? 

He assented. 

Now, of course, when you were learning, you did 
not yet know the things you were learning ? 

No, he said. 

So were you wise, when you did not know those 
things ? 

No, to be sure, he said. 

Then if not wise, foolish ? 

Certainly. 

So when you learnt what you did not know, you 
learnt while being foolish. 

To this the lad nodded assent. 

Hence it is the foolish who learn, Cleinias, and not 
the wise, as you suppose. 

When he had thus spoken, all those followers of 
Dionysodorus and Euthydemus raised a cheer and a 
laugh, like a chorus at the signal of their director ; 
and before the boy could fairly and fully recover 
his breath Dionysodorus took up the cudgels and 
said: Well now, Cleinias, whenever your writing- 
master dictated from memory, which of the boys 
learnt the piece recited, the wise or the foolish ? 

The wise, said Cleinias. 

So it is the wise who learn, and not the foolish ; 
hence the answer you gave just now to Euthydemus 
was a bad one. 

Thereupon arose a great deal of laughter and loud 
applause from the pair’s adorers, in admiration of 
their cleverness ; while we on our side were dismayed 
and held our peace. Then Euthydemus, observing 
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our dismay, and seeking to astonish us still further, 
would not let the boy go, but went on questioning him 
and, like a skilful dancer, gave a twofold twist to his 
questions on the same point: Now, do the learners 
learn what they know, he asked, or what they do 
not? 

Then Dionysodorus whispered to me again softly : 
Here comes a second one, Socrates, just like the first. 

Heavens! Ireplied: surely the first question served 
you well enough. 

All our questions, Socrates, he said, are like that ; 
they leave no escape. 

And consequently, as it seems to me, I remarked, 
you have this high repute among your disciples. 

Meanwhile Cleinias answered Euthydemus, that 
learners learnt what they did not know; so he had 
to meet the same course of questions as before: 
Well then, asked the other, do you not know your 
letters ? 

Yes, he said. 

All of them ? 

He admitted it. 

Now when anyone dictates some piece or other, 
does he not dictate letters ? 

He admitted it. 

And he dictates things of which you know some- 
thing, since you know all of them ? 

He admitted this too. 

Well now, said the other, surely you do not learn 
whatever such a person dictates; it is rather he 
who does not know his letters that learns ? 

No, he replied ; I learn. 

Then you learn what you know, since you know 
all your letters, 
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He agreed. 

So your answer was not correct, he said. 

The last word was hardly out of Euthydemus’ 
mouth when Dionysodorus caught, as it were, the 
ball of the argument and, aiming at the boy again, 
said: Euthydemus is deceiving you, Cleinias. Tell 
me, is not learning the reception of knowledge of 
that which one learns ? 

Cleinias agreed. 

And is not knowing, he went on, just having 
knowledge at the time ? 

He assented. 

So that not knowing is not yet having knowledge ? 

He agreed with him. 

Then are those who receive anything those who 
have it already, or those who have it not ? 

Those who have it not. 

And you have admitted that those who do not 
know belong also to this class of those who have it 
not ? 

He nodded assent. 

And the learners belong to the class of the receiv- 
ing and not to that of the having ? 

He agreed. 

Hence it is those who do not know that learn, 
Cleinias, and not those who know. 

Euthydemus was proceeding to press the youth 
for the third fall, when I, perceiving the lad was 
going under, and wishing to give him some breathing- 
space lest he should shame us by losing heart, 
encouraged him with these words: Cleinias, do not 
be surprised that these arguments seem strange to 
you; for perhaps you do not discern what our two 
visitors are doing to you. They are acting just like 
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the celebrants of the Corybantic rites, when they per- 
form the enthronement of the person whom they 
are about to initiate. There, as you know, if you 
have been through it, they have dancing and merry- 
making: so here these two are merely dancing 
about you and performing their sportive gambols 
with a view to your subsequent initiation. You 
must now, accordingly, suppose you are listening 
to the first part of the professorial mysteries. First 
of all, as Prodicus says, you have ‘to learn about the 
correct use of words—the very point that our two 
visitors are making plain to you, namely, that you 
were unaware that learning is the name which 
people apply on the one hand to the case of a man 
who, having originally no knowledge about some 
matter, in course of time receives such knowledge ; 
and on the other hand the same word is applied 
when, having the knowledge already, he uses that 
knowledge for the investigation of the same matter 
whether occurring in action or in speech. It is 
true that they tend rather to call it understanding than 
learning, but occasionally they call it learning too ; 
and this point, as our friends are demonstrating, 
has escaped your notice—how the same word is 
used for people who are in the opposite conditions 
of knowing and not knowing. A similar point 
underlay the second question, where they asked you 
whether people learn what they know, or what they 
do not. Such things are the sport of the sciences— 
and that is why I tell you these men are making 
game of you; [ call it sport because, although one 
were to learn many or even all of such tricks, one 
would be not a whit the wiser as to the true state 
of the matters in hand, but only able to make game 
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of people, thanks to the difference in the sense of 
the words, by tripping them up and overturning 
them; just as those who slyly pull stools away 
from persons who are about to sit down make merry 
and laugh when they see one sprawling on one’s back. 
So far, then, you are to regard these gentlemen’s 
treatment of you as mere play: but after this they 
will doubtless display to you their own serious object, 
while I shall keep them on the track and see that they 
fulfil the promise they gave me. They said they 
would exhibit their skill in exhortation ; but instead, 
I conceive, they thought fit to make sport with you 
first. So now, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, let 
us have done with your sport: I daresay you have 
had as much as you want. What you have next 
to do is to give us a display of exhorting this youth 
as to how he should devote himself to wisdom and 
virtue. But first I shall explain to you how I regard 
this matter and how I desire to hear it dealt with. 
If I strike you as treating it in a crude and ridiculous 
manner, do not laugh me to scorn ; for in my eager- 
ness to listen to your wisdom I shall venture to 
improvise in your presence. So both you and your 
disciples must restrain yourselves and listen without 
laughing; and you, son of Axiochus, answer me 
this : 

Do all we human beings wish to prosper? Or 
is this question one of the absurdities I was afraid 
of just now? For I suppose it is stupid merely to 
ask such things, since every man must wish to 
prosper. 

Everyone in the world, said Cleinias. 

Well then, I asked, as to the next step, since we 
wish to prosper, how can we prosper? Will it be if 
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we have many good things? Or is this an even 
sillier question than the other? For surely this 
too must obviously be so. 

He agreed. 

Come now, of things that are, what sort do we 
hold to be really good? Or does it appear to be 
no difficult matter, and no problem for an important 
person, to find here too a ready answer? Anyone 
will tell us that to be rich is good, surely ? 

Quite true, he said. 

Then it is the same with being healthy and hand- 
some, and having the other bodily endowments in 
plenty ? 

He agreed. 

Again, it is surely clear that good birth and talents 
and distinctions in one’s own country are good 
things. 

He admitted it. 

Then what have we still remaining, I asked, in 
the class of goods? What of being temperate, and 
just, and brave? I pray you tell me, Cleinias, do 
you think we shall be right in ranking these as 
goods, or in rejecting them? For it may be that 
someone will dispute it. How does it strike you ? 

They are goods, said Cleinias. 

Very well, I went on, and where in the troupe 
shall we station wisdom? Among the goods, or 
how ? 

Among the goods. 

Then take heed that we do not pass over any of 
the goods that may deserve mention. 

I do not think we are leaving any out, said 
Cleinias. 

Hereupon I recollected one and said: Yes, by 
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Heaven, we are on the verge of omitting the greatest 
of the goods. 

What is that? he asked. 

Good fortune, Cleinias: a thing which all men, 
even the worst fools, refer to as the greatest of goods. 

You are right, he said. 

Once again IJ reconsidered and said: We have 
almost made ourselves laughing-stocks, you and I, 
son of Axiochus, for our visitors. 

What is wrong now ? he asked. 

Why, after putting good fortune in our former list, 
we have just been discussing the same thing again. 

What is the point ? 

Surely it is ridiculous, when a thing has been 
before us all the time, to set it forth again and go 
over the same ground twice. 

To what are you referring ? he asked. 

Wisdom, I replied, is presumably good fortune : 
even a child could see that. 

He wondered at this—he is still so young and 
simple-minded: then I, perceiving his surprise, 
went on: Can you be unaware, Cleinias, that for 
success in flute-music it is the flute-players that 
have the best fortune ? 

He agreed to this. 

Then in writing and reading letters it will be the 
schoolmasters.! 

Certainly. 

_ Well now, for the dangers of a sea-voyage, do you 
consider any pilots to be more fortunate, as a general 
rule, than the wise ones ? 

No, to be sure. 

Well, then, suppose you were on a campaign, 
with which kind of general would you prefer to 
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share both the peril and the luck—a wise one, or 
an ignorant? 

With a wise one. 

Well then, supposing you were, sick, with which 
kind of doctor would you like to venture yourself— 
a wise one, or an ignorant ? 

With a wise one. 

And your reason, I said, is this, that you would 
fare with better fortune in the hands of a wise one 
than of an ignorant one? 

He assented. 

So that wisdom everywhere causes men to be 
fortunate: since I presume she could never err, but 
must needs be right in act and result ; otherwise she 
could be no longer wisdom. 

We came to an agreement somehow or other in 
the end that the truth in general was this: when 
wisdom is present, he with whom it is present has no 
need of good fortune as well; and as we had agreed 
on this ] began to inquire of him over again what 
we should think, in this case. of our previous agrce- 
ments. For we agreed, said I, that if many goods 
were present to us we should be happy and prosper. 

Yes, he said. 

Then would we be happy because of our present 
goods, if they gave us no benefit, or if they gave us 
some ? 

If they gave us benefit, he said. 

And would a thing benefit us if we merely had it 
and did not use it? For instance, if we had a lot 
of provisions, but did not eat them, or liquor, and did 
not drink it, could we be said to be benefited 2? 

Of course not, he answered. 

Well then, if every craftsman found the requisites 
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for his particular work all ready prepared for him, 
and then made no use of them, would he prosper 
because of these acquisitions, as having acquired all 
the things necessary for a craftsman to have at hand? 
For example, if a carpenter were furnished with 
all his tools and a good supply of wood, but did no 
carpentry, is it possible he could be benefited by 
what he had got? 

By no means, he said. 

Well now, suppose a man had got wealth and all 
the goods that we mentioned just now, but made no 
use of them; would he be happy because of his 
possessing these goods ? 

Surely not, Socrates. 

So it seems one must not merely have acquired 
such goods if one is to be happy, but use them too ; 
else there is no benefit gained from their possession. 

True. 

Then have we here enough means, Cleinias, for 
making a man happy—in the possession of these 
goods and using them? 

I think so. 

Shall we say, I asked, if he uses them rightly, 
or just as much if he does not ? 

If rightly. 

Well answered, I said; for I suppose there is 
more mischief when a man uses anything wrongly 
than when he lets it alone. In the one case there is 
cvil; in the other there is neither evil nor good. 
May we not state it so? 

He agreed. 

To proceed then: in the working and use con- 
nected with wood, is there anything else that effects 
the right use than the knowledge of carpentry ? 
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Surely not, he said. 

Further, I presume that in the working connected 
with furniture it is knowledge that effects the right 
work. 

Yes, he said. 

Then similarly, I went on, in the use of the goods 
we mentioned at first—wealth and health and 
beauty—was it knowledge that showed the way to 
the right use of all those advantages and rectified 
their conduct, or was it something else ? 

Knowledge, he replied. 

So that knowledge, it would seem, supplies man- 
kind not only with good luck, but with welfare, in all 
that he either possesses or conducts. 

He agreed. 

Then can we, in Heaven’s name, get any benefit 
from all the other possessions without understanding 
and wisdom? Shall we say that a man will profit 
more by possessing much and doing much when he 
has no sense, than he will if he does and possesses 
little? Consider it this way : would he not err less 
if he did less; and so, erring less, do less ill; and 
hence, doing less ill, be less miserable ? 

Certainly, he said. 

In which of the two cases, when one is poor or 
when one is rich, will one be more likely to do 
less ? 

When one is poor, he said. 

And when one is weak, or when one is strong ? 

Weak. 

And when one has high position, or has none ? 

None. 

When one is brave and self-controlled, will one do 
less, or when one is a coward ? 
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A coward. 

So too, when idle rather than busy ? 

He agreed. 

And Elo rather than quick, and dim of sight and 
hearing rather than sharp ? 

We agreed with each other as to these and all 
such cases. 

To sum up then, Cleinias, I proceeded, it seems 
that, as regards the whole lot of things which at 
first we termed goods, the discussion they demand 
is not on the question of how they are in themselves 
and by nature goods, but rather, I conceive, as 
follows: if they are guided by ignorance, they are 
greater evils than their opposites, according as they 
are more capable of ministering to their evil guide ; 
whereas if understanding and wisdom guide them, 
they are greater goods; but in themselves neither 
sort is of any worth. 

I think the case appears, he replied, to be as you 
suggest. 

Now what result do we get from our statements ? 
Is it not precisely that, of all the other things, not 
one is either good or bad, but of these two, wisdom 
is good and ignorance bad ? 

He agreed. 

Let us consider then, I said, the further conclusion 
that lies before us. Since we are all eager to be 
happy. and since we were found to become so by 
not only using things but using them aright, while 
knowledge, we saw, was that which provided the 
rightness and good fortune, it seems that every 
man must prepare himself by all available means 
so that he may be as wise as possible. Is it not 
so? 
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Yes, he said. 

And if a man thinks, as well he may, that he 
ought to get this endowment from his father much 
more than money, and also from his guardians and 
his ordinary friends, and from those who profess 
to be his lovers, whether strangers or fellow-citizens 
—praying and beseeching them to give him his share 
of wisdom ; there is no disgrace, Cleinias, or repro- 
bation in making this a reason for serving and being 
a slave to either one’s lover or any man, and being 
ready to perform any service that is honourable 
in one’s eagerness to become wise. Is not this your 
view ? I asked. 

I think you are perfectly right, he replied. 

Yes, Cleinias, I went on, if wisdom is teachable, 
and does not present itself to mankind of its own 
accord—for this is a question that we have still to 
consider as not yet agreed on by you and me. 

For my part, Socrates, he said, I think it is 
teachable. 

At this I was glad, and said: Well spoken indeed, 
my excellent friend! How good of you to relieve 
me of a long inquiry into this very point, whether 
wisdom is teachable or not teachable! So now, 
since you think it is both teachable and the only 
thing in the world that makes man happy and 
fortunate, can you help saying that it is necessary to 
pursue wisdom or intending to pursue it yourself ? 

Why, said he, I do say so, Socrates, with all my 
might. 

So I, delighted to hear this, said: There, Dionyso- 
dorus and Euthydemus, is my illustration of what 
I desire a hortatory argument to be—rough and 
ready, perhaps, and expressed at laborious length : 
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now let either of you who wishes to do so give us 
an example of an artist’s handling of this same matter. 
If you do not wish to do that, let your display begin 
where I-left off, and show the lad whether he ought 
to acquire every kind of knowledge, or whether 
there is a single sort of it which one must obtain 
if one is to be both happy and a good man, and what 
it is. For as I was saying at the outset, it really 
is a matter of great moment to us Het this youth 
should become wise and good. 

These were my words, Crito; and I set about 
giving the closest attention to what should follow, 
and observing in what fashion they would deal with 
the question, and how they would start exhorting 
the youth to practise wisdom and virtue. So then 
the elder of them, Dionysodorus, entered first upon 
the discussion, and we all turned our eyes on him 
expecting to hear, there and then, some wonderful 
arguments. And this result we certainly got; for 
wondrous, in a way, Crito, was the argument that the 
man then ushered forth, which is worth your hearing 
as a notable incitement to virtue. 

Tell me, Socrates, he said, and all you others who 
say you desire this youth to become wise, whether 
you say this in jest or truly and earnestly desire it. 

At this I reflected that previously, as it seemed, 
they took us to be jesting, when we urged them to 
converse with the youth, and hence they made a 
jest of it and did not take it seriously. This reflec- 
tion therefore made me insist al] the more that we 
were in deadly earnest. 

Then Dionysodorus said: Yet be careful, Socrates, 
that you do not have to deny what you say now. 
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I know what I am about, I said: I know I shall 
never deny it. 

Well now, he proceeded ; you tell me you wish 
him to become wise ? 

Certainly. 

And at present, he asked, is Cleinias wise or not ? 

He says he is not yet so—he is no vain pretender. 

And you, he went on, wish him to become wise, 
and not to be ignorant ? 

We agreed. 

So you wish him to become what he is not, and to 
be no longer what he now is. 

When I heard this I was confused; and he, 
striking in on my confusion, said: Of course then, 
since you wish him to be no longer what he now is, 
you wish him, apparently, to be dead. And yet 
what valuable friends and lovers they must be, who 
would give anything to know their darling was dead 
and gone ! 

Ctesippus, on hearing this, was annoyed on his 
favourite’s account, and said: Stranger of Thurii, 
were it not rather a rude thing to say, I should tell 
you, ill betide your design of speaking so falsely 
of me and my friends as to make out—what to me is 
almost too profane even to repeat—that I could 
wish this boy to be dead and gone ! 

Why, Ctesippus, said Euthyvdemus, do you think 
it possible to lie ? 

To be sure, I do, he replied: I should be mad 
otherwise. 

Do you mean, when one tells the thing about 
which one is telling, or when one does not ? 

When one tells it, he said. 

Then if you tell it, you tell just that thing 
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which you tell, of all that are, and nothing else 
whatever ? 

Of course, said Ctesippus. 

Now the thing that you tell is a single one, distinct 
from all the others there are. 

Certainly. 

Then the person who tells that thing tells that 
which is ? 

Yes. 

But yet, surely he who tells what is, and things 
that are, tells the truth: so that Dionysodorus, 
if he tells things that are, tells the truth and speaks 
no lie about you. 

Yes, said Ctesippus ; but he who speaks as he did, 
Euthydemus, does not say things that are. 

Then Euthydemus asked him: And the things 
which are not, surely are not ? 

They are not. 

Then nowhere can the things that are not be ? 

Nowhere. 

Then is it possible for anyone whatever so to deal 
with these things that are not as to make them be 
when they are nowhere ? 

I think not, said Ctesippus. 

Well now, when orators speak before the people, 
do they do nothing ? 

No, they do something, he replied. 

Then if they do, they also make ? 

Vee 

Now, is speaking doing and making? 

He agreed that it is. 

No one, I suppose, speaks what is not—for thereby 
he would be making something; and you have agreed 
that one cannot so much as make what is not —so 
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1 The quibbling thronghout this passage is a wilful con- 
fusion of the two very different uses of the verb ‘“‘to be” 
(etvac), (a) in pen where it has nothing to do with 
existence, and (b) by itself, as stating existence. 

2 Euthydemus seizes on the ambiguous use of KaxOs, 
which may mean either ‘‘ badly ” or ‘* injuriously.” 
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that, by your account, no one speaks what is false, 
while if Dionysodorus speaks, he speaks what is 
true and is. 

Yes, in faith, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus ; but 
somehow or other he speaks what is, only not as it 
is. 

How do you mean, Ctesippus? said Dionyso- 
dorus. Are there persons who tell things as they 
are ? 

Why surely, he replied, there are gentlemen— 
people who speak the truth ? 

Well, he went on, good things are in good case, 
bad in bad, are they not ? 

He assented. 

And you admit that gentlemen tell things as they 
are, 

I do. 

Then, Ctesippus, good people speak evil of evil 
things, if they speak of them as they are. 

Yes, I can tell you, very much so, when for instance 
they speak of evil men; among whom, if you take 
my advice, you will beware of being included, that 
the good may not speak ill of you. For, I assure 
you, the good speak ill? of the evil. 

And they speak greatly of the great, asked 
Euthydemus, and hotly of the hot ? 

Certainly, I presume, said Ctesippus: I know 
they speak frigidly of the frigid, and call their 
way of arguing frigid. 

You are turning abusive, Ctesippus. said Dionyso- 
dorus, quite abusive ! 

Not I, on my soul, Dionysodorus, for I like you: 
I am only giving you a friendly hint, and endeavour- 
ing to persuade you never to say anything so tactless 
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1 Lit. “ a Carian slave.” 
2 This satyr was fabled to have challenged Apollo to a 
musical contest, and on his fluting being judged inferior to 
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in my presence as that I wish these my most highly 
valued friends to be dead and gone. 

So then I, observing that they were getting rather 
savage with each other, began to poke fun at 
Ctesippus, saying : Ctesippus, my feeling is that we 
ought to accept from our visitors what they tell us, 
if they are so good as to give it, and should not 
quarrel over a word. For if they understand how 
to do away with people in such sort as to change 
them from wicked and witless to honest and intelli- 
gent, and that too whether they have discovered 
for themselves or learnt from somebody else this 
peculiar kind of destruction or undoing, which en- 
ables them to destroy a man in his wickedness and 
set him up again in honesty ; if they understand this 
—and obviously they do; you know they said that 
their newly discovered art was to turn wicked 
men into good—let us then accord them this 
power ; let them destroy the lad for us, and make 
him sensible, and all the rest of us likewise. If you 
young fellows are afraid, let the experiment be 
made on me as a corpus vile1; for I, being an elderly 
person, am ready to take the risk and put myself 
in the hands of Dionysodorus here, as if he were 
the famous Medea of Colchis. Let him destroy me, 
and if he likes let him boil me down, or do to me 
whatever he pleases: only he must make me good. 

Then Ctesippus said: I too, Socrates, am ready 
to offer myself to be skinned by the strangers even 
more, if they choose, than they are doing now, if 
my hide is not to end by being made into a wine-skin, 
like that of Marsyas,? but into the shape of virtue. 


Apollo’s harping he was flayed alive by the god for his 
presumption, and his skin was hung up like a bag or bottle 
in a cave; ef. Herod. vii. 26. 
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And yet Dionysodorus here believes I am vexed 
with him. I am not vexed at all; I only contradict 
the remarks which I think he has improperly aimed 
at me. Come now, my generous Dionysodorus, do 
not call contradiction abuse: abuse is quite another 
thing. 

On this Dionysodorus said : As though there were 
such a thing as contradiction! Is that the way you 
argue, Ctlesippus ? 

Yes, to be sure, he replied, indeed I do; and do 
you, Dionysodorus, hold that there is not ? 

Well, you at any rate, he said, could not prove 
that you had ever heard a single person contradicting 
another. 

Is that so? he replied: well, let us hear now 
whether I can prove a case of it—Ctesippus contra- 
dicting Dionysodorus. 

Now, will you make that good ? 

Certainly, he said. 

Well then, proceeded the other, each thing that 
is has its own description ? 

Certainly. 

Then do you mean, as each is, or as it is not ? 

As it is. 

Yes, he said, for if you recollect, Ctesippus, we 
showed just now that no one speaks of a thing as it 
is not ; since we saw that no one speaks what is not. 

Well, what of that? asked Ctesippus: are you 
and I contradicting any the less ? 

Now tell me, he said, could we contradict if we 
both spoke the description of the same thing ? 
In this case should we not surely speak the same 
words ? 

He agreed. 
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1 "The argument is that, if we cannot speak what is not, or 
falscly, of a thing (this assumption being based on the old 
confusion of being with existence), there can be only one 
description of a thing in any given relation, and so there is 
no room for contradiction. This argument is commonly 
ascribed to Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic sect and 
opponent of Plato. It is not clear who exactly are meant 
by ** the followers of Protagoras " or the ‘‘ others before his 
time.” 
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But when neither of us speaks the description of 
the thing, he asked, then we should contradict ? 
Or in this case shall we say that neither of us touched 
on the matter at all ? 

This also he admitted. 

’ Well now, when I for my part speak the description 
of the thing, while you give another of another thing, 
do we contradict then? Or do I describe the thing, 
while you do not describe it at all? How can he who 
does not describe contradict him who does ?} 

At this Ctesippus was silent; but I, wondering 
at the argument, said: How do you mean, Dionyso- 
dorus? For, to be plain with you, this argument, 
though I have heard it from many people on various 
occasions, never fails to set me wondering—you 
know the followers of Protagoras made great use 
of it, as did others even before his time, but to 
me it always seems to have a wonderful way of 
upsetting not merely other views but itself also— 
and I believe I shall learn the truth of it from you 
far better than from anyone else. There is no 
such thing as speaking false—that is the substance 
of your statement, is it not? Either one must 
speak and speak the truth, or else not speak ? 

He agreed. 

Then shall we say that speaking false “is not,” but 
thinking false “is” ? 

No, it is the same with thinking, he said. 

So neither is there any false opinion, I said, at all. 

No, he said. 

Nor ignorance, nor ignorant men; or must not 
ignorance occur, if it ever can, when we put things 
falsely ? 

Certainly, he said. 
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But there is no such thing as this, I said. 

No, he said. 

Is it merely to save your statement, Dionysodorus, 
that you state it so—just to say something startling — 
or is it really and truly your view that there is no 
such thing as an ignorant man ? 

But you, he replied, are to refute me. 

Well, does your argument allow of such a thing 
as refutation, if there is nobody to speak false ? 

There is no such thing, said Kuthydemus. 

So neither did Dionysodorus just now bid me 
refute him ? I asked. 

No, for how can one bid something that is not? 
Do you bid such a thing ? 

Well, Euthydemus, I said, it is because I do not 
at all understand these clever devices and palpable 
hits: I am only a dull sort of thinker. And so I 
may perhaps be going to say something rather 
clownish ; but you must forgive me. Here it is: if 
there is no such thing as speaking false or think- 
ing false or being stupid, surely there can be no 
making a mistake either, when one does some- 
thing. For in doing it there is no mistaking the 
thing that is done. You will state it so, will you 
not? 

Certainly, he said. 

My clownish question, I went on, is now already 
before you. If we make no mistake either in doing 
or saying or intending, I ask you what in Heaven’s 
name, on that assumption, is the subject you two set 
up to teach. Or did you not say just now that your 
speciality was to put any man who wished in the 
way of learning virtue ? 

Now realty, Socrates, interposed Dionysodorus, 
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1 1 of Badham: r@ Mss, 








1 d,e. voet, “ intend.” 
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are you such an old dotard as to recollect now what we 
said at first, and will you now recollect what I may 
have said last year, and yet be at a loss how to deal 
with the arguments urged at the moment ? 

Well, you see, I replied, they are so very hard, 
and naturally so; for they fall from the lips of wise 
men; and this is further shown by the extreme 
difficulty of dealing with this last one you put forward. 
For what on earth do you mean, Dionysodorus, by 
saying I am at a loss how to deal with it? Or is it 
clear that you mean I am at a loss how to refute it ? 
You must tell me what else your phrase can intend, 
“at a loss how to deal with the arguments.” 

But it is not so very hard to deal with that phrase} 
of yours, he said. Just answer me. 

Before you answer me, Dionysodorus? I protested. 

You refuse to answer? he said. 

Is it fair ? 

Oh yes, it is fair enough, he replied. 

On what principle ? I asked: or is it plainly on 
this one—that you present yourself to us at this 
moment as universally skilled in discussion, and thus 
can tell when an answer is to be given, and when 
not? So now you will not answer a word, because 
you discern that you ought not to 

What nonsense you talk, he said, instead of 
answering as you should. Come, good sir, do as | 
bid you and answer, since you confess to my wisdom. 

Well then, I must obey, I said, and of necessity, 
it seems; for you are the master here. Now for 
your question. 

Then tell me, do things that “intend ”’ have life 
when they intend, or do lifeless things do it too? 

Only those that have life. 
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1 Cf. above, 271 c. 

2 Cf. Homer, Od. iv. 385 foll. Proteus was an ancient 
seer of the sea who, if one could catch him as he slept on 
the shore and hold him fast while he transformed himself 


into a variety of creatures, would tell one the intentions of , 
the gods, the fate of absent friends, ete. 
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Now do you know any phrase that has life ? 

Upon my soul, I do not. 

Why then did you ask dust now what my phrase 
intended ? 

Of course I made a great mistake, I said; I am 
such a dullard. Or perhaps it was not a mistake, 
and I was right in saying what I did, that phrases 
intend. Do you say I was mistaken or not? If I 
was not, then you will not refute me, with all your 
skill, and you are at a loss how to deal with the argu- 
ment; while if I was mistaken, you are in the wrong 
there, too, for you assert that there is no such thing 
as making a mistake ; and what I say is not aimed 
at what you said last year. But it seems, I went on, 
Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, that our argument 
remains just where it was, and still suffers from the 
old trouble of knocking others down and then falling 
itself, and even your art has not yet discovered a 
way of avoiding this failure—in spite, too, of the 
wonderful show it makes of accurate reasoning. 

Here Ctesippus exclaimed: Yes, your way of 
discussion is marvellous, you men of Thurii or Chios? 
or wherever or however it is you are pleased to get 
your names; for you have no scruple about babbling 
like fools. 9 

At this I was afraid we might hear some abuse, 
so I soothed Ctesippus down once more, saying : 
Ctesippus, I repeat to you what I said to Cleinias 
just now, that you do not perceive the wonderful 
nature of our visitors’ skill. Only they are unwilling 
to give us a display of it in real earnest, but treat 
us to jugglers’ tricks in the style of Proteus 2 the 
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1 Cf. Hom. Od. iv. 456. ® Cf. 282 v. 
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Egyptian adept. So let us take our cue from 
Menelaus,! and not leave hold of these gentlemen 
till they give us a sight of their own serious business. 
I believe something very fine will be found in them 
as soon as they begin to be serious. Come, let us 
beg and exhort and beseech them to let their light 
shine. For my part, then, I am minded to take the 
lead once more in showing what sort of persons I 
pray may be revealed in them : starting from where 
I left off before, I shall try, as best I can, to describe 
what follows on from that, to see if I can rouse them 
to action and make them, in merciful commiseration 
of my earnest endeavour, be earnest themselves. 

Will you, Cleinias. I asked, please remind me of the 
point at which we left off? Now, as far as I can tell, 
it was something like this: we ended by agreeing 
that one ought to pursue wisdom, did we not ?? 

Yes, he said. 

And this pursuit—called philosophy—is an acquir- 
ing of knowledge. Is it not so? I asked. 

Yes, he said. 

Then what knowledge should we acquire if we 
acquired it rightly ? Is it not absolutely clear that 
it must be that knowledge which will profit us ? 

Certainly, he said. 

Now will it profit us at all, if we know how to tell, 
as we go about, where the earth has most gold buried 
in it? 

Perhaps, he said. 

But yet, I went on, we refuted that former pro- 
position, agreeing that even if without any trouble 
or digging the earth we got all the gold in the world, 
we should gain nothing, so that not if we knew how 
to turn the rocks into gold would our knowledge 
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be of any worth. For unless we know how to use the 
gold, we found no advantage in it. Do you not 
remember ? I asked. 

Certainly I do, he said. 

Nor, it seems, do we get any advantage from all 
other knowledge, whether of money-making or 
medicine or any other that knows how to make things, 
without knowing how to use the thing made. Is 
it not so? 

He agreed. 

Nor again, if there is a knowledge enabling one 
to make men immortal, does this, if we lack the 
knowledge how to use immortality, seem to bring 
any advantage either, if we are to infer anything 
from our previous admissions. 

On all these points we agreed. 

Then the sort of knowledge we require, fair 
youth, I said, is that in which there happens to be a 
union of making and knowing how to use the thing 
made. 

Apparently, he said. 

So we ought, it seems, to aim at something far 
other than being lyre-makers or possessing that 
kind of knowledge. For in this case the art that 
makes and the art that uses are quite distinct, 
dealing in separation with the same thing; since 
there is a wide difference between the art of 
making lyres and that of harp-playing. Is it 
not so? 

He agreed. 

Nor again, obviously, do we require an art of flute- 
making ; for this is another of the same kind. 

He assented. 

Now in good earnest, I asked, if we were to learn 
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the art of speech-making, can that be the art we 
should acquire if we would be happy ? 

I for one think not, said Cleinias, interposing. 

On what proof do you rely ? I asked. 

I see, he said, certain speech-writers who do not 
know how to use the special arguments composed 
by themselves, just as lyre-makers in regard to their 
lyres : in the former case also there are other persons 
able to use what the makers produced, while being 
themselves unable to make the written speech. 
Hence it is clear that in speech likewise there are two 
distinct arts, one of making and one of using. 

I think you give sufficient proof, I said, that this 
art of the speech-writers cannot be that whose acqui- 
sition would make one happy. And yet I fancied 
that somewhere about this point would appear 
the knowledge which we have been seeking all 
this while. For not only do these speech-writers 
themselves, when I am in their company, impress 
me as prodigiously clever, Cleinias,.but their art 
itself seems so exalted as to be almost inspired. 
However, this is not surprising ; for it is a part of 
the sorcerer’s art, and only slightly inferior to that. 
The sorcerer’s art is the charming of snakes and 
tarantulas and scorpions and other beasts and 
diseases, while the other is just the charming and 
soothing of juries, assemblies, crowds, and so forth. 
Or does it strike you differently ? I asked. 

No, it appears to me, he replied, to be as you say. 

Which way then, said I, shall we turn now? 
What kind of art shall we try ? 

For my part, he said, I have no suggestion. 

Why, I think I have found it myself, | said. 

What is it ? said Cleinias. 
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1 je. geometers etc. are not to be regarded as mere 
makers of diagrams, these being only the necessary and 
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Generalship, I replied, strikes me as the art whose 
acquisition above all others would make one happy. 

I do not think so. 

Why not? I asked. 

In a sense, this is an art of hunting men. 

What then ? I said. 

No part of actual hunting, he replied, covers more 
than the province of chasing and overcoming ; and 
when they have overcome the creature they are 
chasing, they are unable to use it : the huntsmen or 
the fishermen hand it over to the caterers, and so it 
is too with the geometers, astronomers, and cal- 
culators—for these also are hunters in their way, 
since they are not in each case diagram-makers, but 
discover the realities of things \—and so, not knowing 
how to use their prey, but only how to hunt, I take 
it they hand over their discoveries to the dialecticians 
to use properly, those of them, at least, who are not 
utter blockheads. 

Very good, I said, most handsome and ingenious 
Cleinias ; and is this really so? 

To be sure it is; and so, in the same way, with the 
generals, When they have hunted either a city or 
an army, they hand it over to the politicians—since 
they themselves do not know how to use what they 
have hunted—just as quail-hunters, I suppose, hand 
over their birds to the quail-keepers. If, therefore, 
he went on, we are looking for that art which itself 
shall know how to use what it has acquired either in 
making or chasing, and if this is the sort that will 


make us blest, we must reject generalship, he said, 
and seek out some other. 


common machinery for their real business, the discovery of 
mathematical and other abstract truths. 
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cri. What is this, Socrates? Such a pronounce- 
ment from that stripling ! 

soc. You do not believe it is his, Crito ? 

cri. I should rather think not. For I am sure, 
if he spoke thus, he has no need of education from 
Euthydemus or anyone else. 

soc. But then, Heaven help me! I wonder if it 
was Ctesippus who said it, and my memory fails 
me. 

crt. Very like Ctesippus ! 

soc. Well, of this at any rate I am certain, that 
it was neither Euthydemus nor Dionysodorus who 
said it. Tell me, mysterious Crito, was it some 
superior power that was there to speak it? For that 
speech I heard, I am sure. 

cri. Yes, I promise you, Socrates : I fancy it was 
indeed some superior power—very much so. But 
after that, did you go on looking for a suitable art? 
Did you find the one which you had as the object 
of your search, or not ? 

soc. Find it, my good fellow! No, we were in 
a most ridiculous state ; like children who run after 
crested larks, we kept on believing each moment we 
were just going to catch this or that one of the 
knowledges, while they as often slipped from our 
grasp. What need to tell you the story at length? 
When we reached the kingly art, and were examining 
it to see if we had here what provides and produces 
happiness, at this point we were involved in a 
labyrinth : when we supposed we had arrived at the 
end, we twisted about again and found ourselves 
practically at the beginning of our search, and just 
as sorely in want as when we first started on it. 

ri. How did this happen to you, Socrates ? 
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1 Cf, Aesch. Septem, 2 ‘*Whoso at helm of the state 
keeps watch upon affairs, guiding the tiller without resting 
his eyelids in sleep.” 
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soc. I will tell you. We took the view that the 
statesman’s and the monarch’s arts were one and the 
same. 

cri. Well, what then ? 

soc. To this art, we thought, generalship and the 
other arts handed over the management of the 
productions of their own trades, as this one alone 
knew how to use them. So it seemed clear to us 
that this was the one we were seeking, and was the 
cause of right conduct in the state, and precisely 
as Aeschylus’ line! expresses it, is seated alone at 
the helm of the city, steering the whole, command- 
ing the whole, and making the whole useful. 

crt. And surely your notion was a good one, 
Socrates ? 

soc. You shall judge of that, Crito, if you care 
to hear what befell us thereafter. For later 
on we reconsidered it somewhat in this manner : 
Look now, does the monarch’s art, that rules over 
all, produce any effect or not? Certainly it does, 
of course, we said to one another. Would you not 
say so too, Crito? 

cri. I would. 

soc. Then what would you say is its effect? 
For instance, if I were to ask you whether medicine, 
in ruling over all that comes under its rule, has 
any effect to show; would you not say: Yes, 
health ? 

cri. I would. 

soc. And what about your art of agriculture ? 
In ruling over all that comes under its rule, what 
effect does it produce? Would you not say that it 
supplies us with food from the earth ? 

cri. I would. 
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soc. And what of the monarch’s art? In ruling 
over all that comes under its rule, what does it 
produce? Perhaps you are not quite ready with 
the answer. 
RI. I am not indeed, Socrates. 
soc. Nor were we, Crito; yet so much you know, 
that if this is really the one we are seeking, it must 
be beneficial. 
cri. Certainly. 
soc. Then surely it must purvey something good ? 
cri. Necessarily, Socrates. 
soc. And you “know we agreed with each other, 
Cleinias and I, that nothing can be good but some 
sort of knowledge. 
crt. Yes, so you told me. 
soc. And it was found that all effects in general 
that you may ascribe to statesmanship—and a great 
many of them there must be, presumably, if the 
citizens are to be made wealthy and free and immune 
from faction—all these things were neither bad nor 
good, while this art must make us wise and impart 
knowledge, if it really was to be the one which 
benefited us and made us happy. 
Ri. True: so at all events you agreed then, by 
your account of the discussion. 
soc. Then do you think that kingship makes men 
wise and good ? 
cri. Why not, Socrates ? 
soc. But does it make all men good, and in all 
things? And is this the art that confers every sort 
of knowledge—shoe-making and carpentry and so 
forth ? 
Ri. No, I think not, Socrates. 
soc. Well, what knowledge does it give? What 
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1 Cf. Pindar, Nem. vii. fin. Megara, a colony of Corinth, 
revolted, and when the Corinthians appealed to the sentiment 
attaching to Corinthus, the mythical founder of Megara, 
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use can we make of it? It is not to be a producer 
of any of the effects which are neither bad nor good, 
while it is to confer no other knowledge but itself. 
Shall we try and say what it is, and what use we shall 
make of it? Do you mind if we describe it, Crito, as 
that whereby we shall make other men good ? 

cri. I quite agree. 

soc. And in what respect are we going to have these 
men good, and in what useful? Or shall we venture 
to say they are to make others so, and these again 
others? In what respect they can possibly be good 
is nowhere evident to us, since we have discredited 
all the business commonly called politics, and it is 
merely a case of the proverbial “‘Corinthus Divine’’}; 
and, as I was saying, we are equally or even worse at 
fault as to what that knowledge can be which is to 
make us happy. 

cri. Upon my word, Socrates, you got yourselves 
there, it seems, into a pretty fix. 

soc. So then I myself, Crito, finding I had fallen 
into this perplexity, began to exclaim at the top of 
my voice, beseeching the two strangers as though 
I were calling upon the Heavenly Twins to save 
us, the lad and myself, from the mighty wave? of the 
argument, and to give us the best of their efforts, 
and this done, to make plain to us what that know- 
ledge can be of which we must get hold if we 
are to spend the remainder of our lives in a proper 
way 

cri. Well, did Euthydemus consent to propound 
anything for you? 


the Megarians drove them off. taunting them with using 4 
** vain repetition.” 
2 Lit. “the big wave that comes in every three.” 
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soc. Why, certainly ; and he began his discourse, 
my good friend, in this very lofty-minded fashion : 

Would you rather, Socrates, that I instructed you 
as to this knowledge which has baffled you all this 
while, or propound that you have it ? 

O gifted sir, I exclaimed, and have you the power 
to do this ? 

Certainly I have, he replied. 

Then for Heaven’s sake, I cried, propound that I 
have it! This will be much easier than learning 
for a man of my age. 

Come then, answer me this, he said: Do you 
know anything ? 

Yes, indeed, I replied. and many things, though 
trifles. 

That is enough, he said; now do you think it 
possible that anything that is should not be just that 
which it actually is ? 

On my soul, not I. 

Now you, he said, know something ¢ 

[I do. 

Then you are knowing, if you really know? 

Certainly, in just that something. 

That makes no difference; you are not under 
a necessity of knowing everything, if you are 
knowing ? 

No, to be sure, I replied ; for there are many other 
things which I do not know. 

Then if you do not know something, you are not 
knowing ? 

Not in that thing, my dear sir. I replied 

Are you therefore any the less unknowing? Just 
now you said you were knowing ; so here you are, 
actually the very man that you are, and again, 
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not that man, in regard to the same matter and at 
the same time! 

Admitted, Euthydemus, I said: as the saying 
goes, ‘‘ well said whate’er you say.”” How therefore 
do I know that knowledge which we were seeking ? 
Since forsooth it is impossible for the same thing 
to be so and not be so; by knowing one thing I 
know all ;—for I could not be at once both knowing 
and unknowing ;—and as I know everything I have 
that knowledge to boot: is that your line of argu- 
ment? Is this your wisdom ? 

Yes, you see, Socrates, he said, your own words 
refute you. 

Well, but, Euthydemus, I continued, are you 
not in the same plight? I assure you, so long as I 
had you and this dear fellow Dionysodorus to share 
my lot, however hard, I should have nothing to com- 
plain of. Tell me, you both know some existent 
things, of course, and others you do not ? 

By no means, Socrates, said Dionysodorus. 

How do you mean? I asked: do you then not 
know anything ? 

Oh yes, we do, he said. 

So you know everything, I asked, since you know 
anything ? 

Everything, he replied; yes, and you too, if you 
know one thing, know all. 

Good Heavens, I cried, what a wonderful state- 
ment! What a great blessing to boast of! And 
the rest of mankind, do they know everything or 
nothing ? 

Surely, he said, they cannot know some things 
and not others, and so be at once knowing and 
unknowing. 
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But what then? I asked. 

All men, he replied, know all things, if they know 
one. 

In the name of goodness, Dionysodorus, I said— 
for now I can see both of you are serious ; before, 
I could hardly prevail on you to be so—do you 
yourselves really know everything ? Carpentry, for 
instance, and shoe-making ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And you are good hands at leather-stitching ? 

Why yes, in faith, and cobbling, he said. 

And are you good also at such things as counting 
the stars, and the sand? 

Certainly, he said: can you think we would not 
admit that also ? 

Here Ctesippus broke in: Be so good, Diony- 
sodorus, he said, as to place some such evidence 
before me as will convince me that what you say 
is true. 

What shall I put forward? he asked. 

Do you know how many teeth Euthydemus has, 
and does Euthydemus know how many you have ? 

Are you not content, he rejoined, to be told that 
we know everything ? 

No, do not say that, he replied: only tell us this 
one thing more, and propound to us that you speak 
the truth. Then, if you tell us how many teeth each 
of you has, and you are found by our counting to 
have known it, we shall believe you thenceforth in 
everything else likewise. 

Well, as they supposed we were making fun of 
them, they would not do it: only they agreed that 
they knew all subjects, when questioned on them, 
one after the other, by Ctesippus; who, before he 
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had done with them, asked them if they knew 
every kind of thing, even the most unseemly, with- 
out the least reserve; while they most valiantly 
encountered his questions, agreeing that they had 
the knowledge in each case, like boars when driven 
up to face the spears: so that IJ for my part, Crito, 
became quite incredulous,and had to ask in the end 
if Dionysodorus knew also how to dance. To which 
he replied: Certainly. 

I do not suppose, I said, that you have attained 
such a degree of skill as to do sword-dancing, or be 
whirled about on a wheel, at your time of life ? 

There is nothing, he said, that I cannot do. 

Then tell me, I went on, do you know everything 
at present only, or for ever? 

For ever too, he said. 

And when you were children, and were just born, 
you knew ? 

Everything, they both replied together. 

Now, to us the thing seemed incredible: then 
Euthydemus said: You do not believe it, Socrates ? 

I will only say, I replied, that you must indeed 
be clever. 

Why, he said, if you will consent to answer me, I 
will propound that you too admit these surprising 
facts. 

Oh, I am only too glad, I replied, to be refuted 
in the matter. For if I am not aware of my own 
cleverness, and you are going to show me that I 
know everything always, what greater stroke of 
luck than this could befall me in all my living 
days? 

Then answer me, he said. 

Ask: Iam ready to answer. 
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Well then, Socrates, he asked, have you know- 
ledge of something, or not ? 

I have. 

And tell me, do you know with that whereby you 
have knowledge, or with something else ? 

With that whereby I have knowledge: I think 
you mean the soul, or is not that your meaning ? 

Are you not ashamed, Socrates, he said, to ask a 
question on your side when you are being questioned ? 

Very well, I said: but how am I to proceed? I 
will do just as you bid me. When I cannot tell 
what you are asking, is it your order that I answer 
all the same, without asking a question upon it ? 

Why, he replied, you surely conceive some meaning 
in what I say ? 

I do, I replied. 

Answer then to the meaning you conceive to be 
in my words. 

Well, I said, if you ask a question with a different 
meaning in your mind from that which I conceive, 
and I answer to the latter, are you content [ should 
answer nothing to the point ? 

For my part, he replied, I shall be content: you, 
however, will not, so far as I can see. 

Then I declare I shall not answer, I said, before 
I get it right. ; 

You refuse to answer, he said, to the meaning you 
conceive in each case, because you will go on drivel- 
ling, you hopeless old dotard ! 

Here I perceived he was annoyed with me for 
distinguishing between the phrases used, when he 
wanted to entrap me in his verbal snares. So I 
remembered Connus, how he too is annoyed with 
me whenever I do not give in to him, with the 
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result that he now takes less trouble over me as 
being a stupid person. So being minded to take 
lessons from this new teacher, I decided that I 
had better give in, lest he should take me for a 
blockhead and not admit me to his classes. So I 
said: Well, if you think fit, Euthydemus, to proceed 
thus, we must do so; in any ease I suppose you 
understand debating better than I do—you are 
versed in the method, and I am but a layman. 
Begin your questions, then, over again. 

Now, answer me once more, he said: do you 
know what you know by means of something, or 
not? 

I do, I replied ; by means of my soul. 

There he is again, he said, answering more than 
he is asked. For I am not asking what the means 
is, but only whether you know by some means. 

Yes, I did again answer more than I ought, I said, 
through lack of education. But forgive me, and I 
will now simply reply that I know what I know 
by some means. 

By one and the same means always, he asked, or 
sometimes by one and sometimes by another ? 

Always, whenever I know, I replied, it is by this 
means. 

There again, he cried, you really must stop adding 
these qualifications. 

But I am so afraid this word “ always” may 
bring us to grief. 

Not us, he rejoined, but, if anyone, you. Now 
answer: do you know by this means always ? 
Always, T replied, since I must withdraw the 
‘ whenever.” 

Then you always know by this means: that being 
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the case, do you know some things by this means 
of knowing, and some things by another means, or 
everything by this? 

Everything by this, I replied; everything, that 
is, that I know. 

There it comes “again, he cried; the same 
qualification ! 

Well, I withdraw my “ that is, that I know.” 

No, do not withdraw a single word, he said: I 
ask you for no concession. Only answer me: could 
you know all things if you did not know everything ? 

It would be most surprising, I said. 

Then he went on: You may therefore add on 
now whatever you please: for you admit that you 
know all things. 

It seems I do, I replied, seeing that my “ that I 
know ”’ has no force, and I know everything. 

Now you have also admitted that you know 
always by the means whereby you know, whenever 
you know—or however you like to put it. For you 
have admitted that you always know and, at the 
same time, everything. Hence it is clear that even 
as a child you knew, both when you were being born 
and when you were being conceived: and before 
you yourself came into being or heaven and earth 
existed, you knew all things, since you always know. 
Yes, and I declare, he said, you yourself will always 
know all things, if it be my pleasure. 

Oh, pray let it be your pleasure, I replied, most 
worshipful Euthydemus, if what you say is really 
true. Only I do not quite trust in your efficacy, 
if your pleasure is not to be also that of your brother 
here, Dionysodorus: if it is, you will probably 
prevail. And tell me, I went on, since I cannot 
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hope in a general way to dispute the statement that 
I know everything with persons so prodigiously 
clever—since it is your statement—how am I to say 
I know certain things, Euthydemus; for instance, 
that good men are unjust? Come, tell me, do I 
know this or not? 

You know it certainly, he said. 

What? I said. 

That the good are not unjust. 

Quite so, I said: I knew that all the time; but 
that is not what I ask: tell me, where did I learn 
that the good are unjust ? 

Nowhere, said Dionysodorus. 

Then I do not know this, I said. 

You are spoiling the argument, said Euthydemus 
to Dionysodorus, and we shall find that this fellow 
does not know, and is at once both knowing and un- 
knowing. 

At this Dionysodorus reddened. But you, I said, 
what do you mean, Euthydemus. Do you find that 
your brother, who knows everything, has not spoken 
aright ? 

I a brother of Euthydemus? quickly interposed 
Dionysodorus. 

Whereupon I said: Let me alone, good sir, till 
Euthydemus has taught me that I know that good 
men are unjust, and do not grudge me this lesson. 

You are running away, Socrates, said Dionyso- 
dorus; you refuse to answer. 

Yes, and with good reason, 1 said: for I am 
weaker than either one of you, so I have no scruple 
about running away from the two together. You 
see, I am sadly inferior to Hercules, who was no 
match for the hydra—that she-professor who was 
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1 i.e. any kinsman or helper I might summon would only 
add to the number of your victims. 
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so clever that she sent forth many heads of de- 
bate in place of each one that was cut off; nor 
for another sort of crab-professor from the sea— 
freshly, I fancy, arrived on shore; and, when the 
hero was so bothered with its leftward barks 
and bites, he summoned his nephew Iolaus to the 
rescue, and he brought him effective relief. But if 
my Iolaus were to come, he would do more harm 
than good.! 

Well, answer this, said Dionysodorus, now you 
have done your descanting: Was Iolaus more 
Hercules’ nephew than yours? 

I see I had best answer you, Dionysodorus, I 
said. For you will never cease putting questions— 
I think I may say I am sure of this—in a grudging, 
obstructing spirit, so that Euthydemus may not 
teach me that bit of cleverness. 

Then answer, he said. 

Well, I answer, I said, that Jolaus was Hercules’ 
nephew, but not mine, so far as I can see, in any 
way whatever. For Patrocles, my brother, was not 
his father; only Hercules’ brother Iphicles had a 
name somewhat similar to his. 

And Patrocles, he said, is your brother ? 

Certainly, I said: that is, by the same mother, 
but not by the same father. 

Then he is your brother and not your brother. 

Not by the same father, worthy sir, I replied. His 
father was Chaeredemus, mine Sophroniscus. 

So Sophroniscus and Chaeredemus, he said, were 
“father ’’? 

Certainly, I said: the former mine, the latter his. 

Then surely, he went on, Chaeredemus was other 
than“ father”? 
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Than mine, at any rate, I said. 

Why then, he was father while being other than 
father. Or are you the same as “ the stone”? 

I fear you may prove that of me, I said, though 
I do not feel like it. 

Then are you other than the stone ? 

Other, I must say. 

Then of course, he went on, if you are other than 
stone, you are not stone? And if you are other 
than gold, you are not gold ? 

Quite so. 

Hence Chaeredemus, he said, being other than 
father, cannot be “ father.” 

It seems, I said, that he is not a father. 

No, for I presume, interposed Euthydemus, that 
if Chaeredemus is a father Sophroniscus in his turn, 
being other than a father, is not a father; so that 
you, Socrates, are fatherless. 

Here Ctesippus took it up, observing: And your 
father too, is he not in just the same plight? Is 
he other than my father ? 

Not in the slightest, said Euthydemus. 

What, asked the other, is he the same ? 

The same, to be sure. 

I should not like to think he was: but tell me, 
Euthydemus, is he my father only, or everybody 
else’s too ? 

Everybody else’s too, he replied; or do you 
suppose that the same man, being a flier: can be 
no father ? 

I did suppose so, said Ctesippus. 

Well, said the other, and that a thing being gold 
could be not gold? Or being a man, not man ? 

Perhaps, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus, you are 
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knotting flax with cotton, as they say: for it is a 
strange result that you state, if your father is father 
of all. 

He is, though, was the reply. 

Of all men, do you mean? asked Ctesippus, or of 
horses too, and all other animals ? 

Of all, he said. 

And is your mother a mother in the same way ? 

My mother too. 

And is your mother a mother of sea-urchins ? 

Yes, and yours is also, he replied. 

So then you are a brother of the gudgeons and 
whelps and porkers. 

Yes, and so are you, he said. 

Then your father is a boar and a dog. 

And so is yours, he said. 

Yes, said Dionysodorus, and it will take you but 
a moment, if you will answer me, Ctesippus. to 
acknowledge all this. Just tell me, have you a dog? 

Yes, a real rogue, said Ctesippus. 

Has he got puppies ? 

Yes, a set of rogues like him. 

Then is the dog their father ? 

Yes, indeed ; I saw him with my own eyes covering 
the bitch. 

Well now, is not the dog yours ? 

Certainly, he said. 

Thus he is a father, and yours, and accordingly 
the dog turns out to be your father, and you a 
brother of whelps. 

Hereupon Dionysodorus struck in again quickly. 
lest Ctesippus should get a word in before him: 
Answer me just one more little point : do you beat 
this dog ? 
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Ctesippus laughed and said: My word, yes; 
since I cannot beat you ! 

So you beat your own father ? he said. 

There would be much more justice, though, he 
replied, in my beating yours, for being so ill-advised 
as to beget clever sons like you. Yet I doubt, 
Ctesippus went on, if your father, Euthydemus— 
the puppies’ father—has derived much good from 
this wisdom of yours. 

Why, he has no need of much good, Ctesippus, 
neither he nor you. 

And have you no need either, yourself, Euthy- 
demus ? he asked. 

No, nor has any other man. Just tell me, 
Ctesippus, whether you think it good for a sick 
man to drink physic when he wants it, or whether 
you consider it not good ; or for a man to go to the 
wars with arms rather than without them. 

With them, I think, he replied: and yet I believe 
you are about to utter one of your pleasantries. 

You will gather that well enough, he said: only 
answer me. Since you admit that physic is good 
for a man to drink when necessary, surely one ought 
to drink this good thing as much as possible; and 
in such a case it will be well to pound and infuse in it 
a cart-load of hellebore ? 

To this Ctesippus replied: Quite so, to be sure, 
Euthydemus, at any rate if the drinker is as big as 
the Delphian statue. 

Then, further, since in war, he proceeded, it is 
good to have arms, one ought to have as many 
spears and shields as possible, if we agree that it is a 
good thing ? 

Yes, I suppose, said Ctesippus ; and you, Euthy- 
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1 ypivat Badham: xpjuara MSS. 





4 Two fabulous giants (Geryon had three, Briareus fifty, 
pairs of arms). 
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demus, do you take the other view, that it should be 
one shield and one spear ? 

Yes, I do. 

What, he said, and would you arm Geryon also 
and Briareus?in this way? I thought you more of an 
expert than that, considering you are a man-at-arms, 
and your comrade here too ! 

At this Euthydemus was silent; then Dionyso- 
dorus asked some questions on Ctesippus’ previous 
answers, saying: Well now, gold is in your opinion 
a good thing to have ? 

Certainly, and—here I agree—plenty of it too, 
said Ctesippus. 

Well then, do you not think it right to have good 
things always and everywhere ? 

Assuredly, he said. 

Then do you admit that gold is also a good ? 

Why, I have admitted it, he replied. 

Then we ought always to have it, and everywhere, 
and above all, in oneself? And one will be happiest 
if one has three talents of gold in one’s belly, a 
talent in one’s skull, and a stater of gold in each 
eye? 

Well, Euthydemus, replied Ctesippus, they say 
that among the Scythians those are the happiest 
and best men who have a lot of gold in their own 
skulls—somewhat as you were saying a moment ago 
that “ dog ”’ is “ father’; and a still more marvellous 
thing is told, how they drink out of their skulls 
when gilded, and gaze inside them, holding their 
own headpiece in their hands. 

Tell me, said Euthydemus, do the Scythians and 
men in general see things possible of sight, or things 
impossible ? 
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1 The quibble is on the double meaning of duvard dpay 
—(a) “ possible,” and (6) ‘able to see.”’ So in what follows, 
ovyavra éyew May mean both “the speaking of a silent 
person,”’ or “speaking of silent things.” 
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Possible, I presume. 

And you do so too? 

I too. 

Then you see our cloaks? 

Yes. 

And have they power of sight >? 

Quite extraordinarily, said Ctesippus. 

What do they see ? he asked. 

Nothing. Perhaps you do not think they see 
—you are such a sweet innocent. I should say, 
Euthydemus, that you have fallen asleep with your 
eyes open and, if it be possible to speak and at the 
same time say nothing, that this is what you are doing. 

Why, asked Dionysodorus, may there not be a 
speaking of the silent ? 

By no means whatever, replied Ctesippus. 

Nor a silence of speaking ? 

Still less, he said. 

Now, when you speak of stones and timbers and 
irons, are you not speaking of the silent ? 

Not if I walk by a smithy, for there, as they say, 
the irons speak and cry aloud, when they are touched ; 
so here your wisdom has seduced you into nonsense. 
But come, you have still to propound me your second 
point, how on the other hand there may be a silence 
of speaking. (It struck me that Ctesippus was speci- 
ally excited on account of his young friend’s presence.) 

When you are silent, said Euthydemus, are you 
not making a silence of all things ? 

Yes, he replied. 

Then it is a silence of speaking things also, if the 
speaking are among all things. 

What, said Ctesippus, are not all things silent ? 

I presume not, said Euthydemus. 
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But then, my good sir, do all things speak ? 

Yes, I suppose, at least those that speak. 

But that is not what I ask, he said: are all things 
silent or do they speak ? 

Neither and both, said Dionysodorus, snatching 
the word from him: I am quité sure that is an 
answer that will baffle you ! 

At this Ctesippus, as his manner was, gave a 
mighty guffaw, and said: Ah, Euthydemus, your 
brother has made the argument ambiguous with 
his “‘ both,” and is worsted and done for. 

Then Cleinias was greatly delighted and laughed, 
so that Ctesippus felt his strength was as the strength 
of ten: but I fancy Ctesippus—he is such a rogue— 
had picked up these very words by overhearing the 
men themselves, since in nobody else of the present 
age is such wisdom to be found. 

So I remarked: Why are you laughing, Cleinias, 
at such serious and beautiful things ? 

What, have you, Socrates, ever yet seen a beauti- 
ful thing ? asked Dionysodorus. 

Yes, [ have, I replied, and many of them, Dionyso- 
dorus. 

Did you find them different from the beautiful, 
he said, or the same as the beautiful ? 

Here I was desperately perplexed, and felt that 
I had my deserts for the grunt I had made: how- 
ever, I replied that they were different from the 
beautiful itself, though each of them had some 
beauty present with it. 

So if an ox is present with you, he said, you are an 
ox, and since I am now present with you, you are 
Dionysodorus. 

Heavens, do not say that ! I cried. 
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But in what way can one thing. by having a differ- 
ent thing present with it, be itself different ? 

Are you at a loss there? I asked: already I was 
attempting to imitate the cleverness of these men, 
I was so eager to get it. 

Can I help being at a loss, he said, I and likewise 
everybody else in the world, in face of what cannot 
be ? 

What is that you say, Dionysodorus? I asked: 
is not the beautiful beautiful, and the ugly ugly ? 

Yes, if it seems so to me, he replied. 

Then does it seem so? 

Certainly, he said. 

Then the same also is the same, and the different 
different ? For I presume the different cannot be 
the same; nay, I thought not even a child would 
doubt that the different is different. But, Dionyso- 
dorus, you have deliberately passed over this one 
point ; ‘though, on the whole, I feel that, like crafts- 
men finishing off each his special piece of work, 
you two are carrying out your disputation in excellent 
style. 

Well, he asked, do you know what is each 
craftsman’s special piece of work? First of all, 
whose proper task is it to forge brass? Can you 
tell? 

I ean: a brazier’s. 

Well, again, whose to make pots ? 

A potter's. 

Once more, whose to slaughter and skin, and after 
cutting up the joints to stew and roast ? 

A caterer’s, I said. 

Now, if one does one’s proper work, he said, one 
will do rightly ? 
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1 The Greek words follow a usual form of prayer or hymn 
to the gods. 
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Yes, to be sure. 

And is it, as you say, the caterer’s proper work to 
cut up and skin? Did you admit this or not? 

I did so, I replied, but pray forgive me. 

It is clear then, he proceeded, that if someone 
slaughters the caterer and cuts him up, and then stews 
or roasts him, he will be doing his proper werk ;_ and if 
he hammers the brazier himself, and moulds the 
potter, he will be doing his business likewise. 

Poseidon! I exclaimed, there you give the finishing- 
touch to your wisdom. I wonder if this skill could 
ever come to me in such manner as to be my very 
own. 

Would you recognize it, Socrates, he asked, if it 
came to be your own ? 

Yes, if only you are agreeable, I replied, without 
a doubt. 

Why, he went on, do you imagine you perceive 
what is yours ? 

Yes, if I take your meaning aright: for all my 
hopes arise from you, and end in Euthydemus 
here. 

Then tell me, he asked, do you count those things 
yours which you control and are free to use as you 
please? For instance, an ox or a sheep,—would 
you count these as yours, if you were free to sell or 
bestow them, or sacrifice them to any god you chose ? 
And things which you could not treat thus are not 
yours ? 

Hereupon, since I knew that some brilliant result 
was sure to bob up from the mere turn of the 
questions, and as I also wanted to hear it as quickly 
as possible, I said: It is precisely as you say; only 
such things are mine. 
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1 Zeus was the ancestral or tutelary god of the Dorians. 
2 Cf. Eurip. Jon, 64-75. Apollo begot Ion upon Creusa, 
daughter of Erechtheus. 
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Well now, he went on; you call those things 
animals which have life ? 

Yes, I said. 

And you admit that only those animals are yours 
which you are at liberty to deal with in those various 
ways that I mentioned just now ? 

I admit that. 

Then—after a very ironica] pause, as though he 
were pondering some great matter—he proceeded : 
Tell me, Socrates, have you an ancestral Zeus } ? 

Here I suspected the discussion was approaching 
the point at which it eventually ended, and so I 
tried what desperate wriggle I could to escape 
from the net in which I now felt myself entangled. 
My answer was: I have not, Dionysodorus. 

What a miserable fellow you must be, he said, 
and no Athenian at all, if you have neither ancestral 
gods, nor shrines, nor anything else that denotes a 
gentleman ! 

Enough, Dionysodorus; speak fair words, and 
don’t browbeat your pupil! For I have altars and 
shrines, domestic and ancestral, and everything else 
of the sort that other Athenians have. 

Then have not other Athenians, he asked, their 
ancestral Zeus ? 

None of the Ionians, [ replied, give him this title, 
neither we nor those who have left this city to 
settle abroad: they have an ancestral Apollo, 
because of Ion’s parentage.2 Among us the name 
“ancestral ” is not given to Zeus, but that of “ house- 
ward ”’ and “ tribal,’ and we have a tribal Athena. 

That will do, said Dionysodorus ; you have, it 
seems, Apollo and Zeus and Athena. 

Certainly, J said. 
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Then these must be your gods? he said. 

My ancestors, I said, and lords. 

Well, at least, you have them, he said: or have 
you not admitted they are yours ? 

I have admitted it, I replied: what else could 
T do? 

And are not these gods animals? he asked: 
you know you have admitted that whatever has life 
is an animal. Or have these gods no life ? 

They have, I replied. 

Then are they not animals ? 

Yes, animals, I said. 

And those animals, he went on, you have admitted 
to be yours, which you are free to bestow and sell 
and sacrifice to any god you please. 

I have admitted it, I replied ; there is no escape 
for me, Euthydemus. 

Come then, tell me straight off, he said; since 
you admit that Zeus and the other gods are yours, 
are you free to sell or bestow them or treat them 
just as you please, like the other animals ? 

Well, Crito, here I must say I was knocked out, 
as it were, by the argument, and lay speechless ; 
then Ctesippus rushed to the rescue and—Bravo, 
Hercules! he cried, a fine argument ! 

Whereat Dionysodorus asked : Now, do you mean 
that Hercules is a bravo, or that bravo is Hercules ? 

Ctesippus replied: Poseidon, what a frightful use 
of words! I give up the fight: these two are 
invincible. 

Hereupon I confess, my dear Crito, that every- 
one present without exception wildly applauded the 
argument and the two men, till they all nearly died 
of laughing and clapping and rejoicing. For their 
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previous successes had been highly acclaimed one 
by one, but only by the devotees of Euthydemus ; 
whereas now almost the very pillars of the Lyceum 
took part in the joyful acclamations in honour of 
the pair. For myself, I was quite disposed to 
admit that never had I set eyes on such clever 
people, and I was so utterly enthralled by their 
skill that I betook myself to praising and congratulat- 
ing them, and said: Ah, happy pair! What amazing 
genius, to acquire such a great accomplishment so 
quickly and in so short a time! Among the many 
fine points in your arguments, Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, there is one that stands out in 
particular magnificence—that you care not a jot 
for the multitude, or for any would-be important or 
famous people, but only for those of your own sort. 
And I am perfectly sure that there are but a few 
persons like yourselves who would be satisfied with 
these arguments: the rest of the world regard them 
only as arguments with which, I assure you, they 
would feel it a greater disgrace to refute others 
than to be refuted themselves. And further, there 
is at the same time a popular and kindly feature in 
your talk: when you say there is nothing either 
beautiful, or good, or white, and so on, and no 
difference of things at all, in truth you simply 
stitch up men’s mouths, as you expressly say you 
do; while as to your apparent power of stitching 
up your own mouths as well, this is a piece of agree- 
able manners that takes off any offence from your 
talk. But the greatest thing of all is, that this 
faculty of yours is such, and is so skilfully contrived, 
that anyone in the world may learn it of you in a 
very short time; this fact I perceived myself by 
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watching Ctesippus and observing how quickly he 
was able to imitate you on the spot. Now, in so 
far as your accomplishment can be quickly imparted, 
it is excellent; but for public discussions it is not 
suitable: if I may advise you, beware of talking 
before a number of people, lest they learn the whole 
thing in a trice and give you no credit for it. The 
best thing for you is to talk to each other by your- 
selves, in private ; failing that, if a third person is 
present, it must be someone who will pay you a 
good fee. And if you are prudent you will give 
this same counsel to your pupils also—that they 
are never to converse with anybody except you 
and each other. For it is the rare, Euthydemus, 
that is precious, while water is cheapest, though 
best, as Pindar! said. But come, I said, see if 
you can admit both me and Cleinias here to your 
class. 

This, Crito, was our conversation, and after ex- 
changing a few more words we went off. Now you 
must arrange to join us in taking lessons from the 
pair; for they say they are able to teach anyone 
who is willing to pay good money, and that no sort 
of character or age—and it is well that you especially 
should be told that they promise that their art is 
no hindrance to money-making—need deter anyone 
from an easy acquisition of their wisdom. 

cri. Indeed, Socrates, I love listening, and would 
be glad to learn from them; but I am afraid I am 
one of the sort who are not like Euthydemus, but 
who, as you described them just now, would prefer 
being refuted to refuting with such arguments. 
Now, although I feel it is absurd to admonish you, 


1 Cf. Pindar, Ol. i., which begins—Apicror pév tdwp. 
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I wish nevertheless to report to you what was told 
me just now. Do you know, one of the people who 
had left your discussion came up to me as I was 
taking a stroll—a man who thinks himself very 
wise, one of those who are so clever at turning 
out speeches for the law-courts 1—and said: Crito, 
do you take no lessons from these wise men? No, 
in truth, I replied: there was such a crowd that, 
though I stood quite close, I was unable to catch 
what was said. Well, let me tell you, he said, it 
was something worth hearing. What was it? I 
asked. You would have heard the disputation of 
men who are the most accomplished of our day in 
that kind of speaking. To this I replied: Well, 
what did they show forth to you? Merely the sort 
of stuff, he said, that you may hear such people 
babbling about at any time—making an inconsequent 
ado about matters of no consequence (in some such 
parlance he expressed himself). Whereupon—Well, 
all the same, I said, philosophy is a charming thing. 
Charming is it, my dear innocent? he exclaimed : 
nay, a thing of no consequence. Why, had you been in 
that company just now, you would have been filled 
with shame, I fancy, for your particular friend: he 
was so strangely willing to lend himself to persons 
who care not a straw what they say, but merely 
fasten on any phrase that turns up. And these, as 
I said just now, are the heads of their profession 
to-day. But the fact is, Crito, he went on, the 
business itself and the people who follow it are 
worthless and ridiculous. Now, in my opinion, 
Socrates, he was not right in decrying the pursuit ; 
he is wrong, and so is anyone else who decries it: 


1 The allusion is probably to Isocrates. 
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though I must say I felt he was right in blaming 
the readiness to engage in discussion with such 
people before a large company. 

soc. Crito, these people are very odd. But I 
do not yet know what answer I shall give you. Of 
which party was he who came up to you and blamed 
philosophy ? Was he one of those who excel in 
the contests of the courts, an orator; or of those 
who equip the orators for the fray, a composer of 
the speeches they deliver in their contests ? 

cri. Nothing of an orator, I dare swear, nor do I 
think he has ever appeared in court: only he is 
reputed to know about the business, so they declare, 
and to be a clever person, and compose clever 
speeches. 

soc. Now I understand: it was of these people 
that I was just now going to speak myself. They 
are the persons, Crito, whom Prodicus described as 
the border-ground between philosopher and politi- 
cian, yet they fancy that they are the wisest of all 
mankind, and that they not merely are but are 
thought so by a great many people ; and accordingly 
they fee] that none but the followers of philosophy 
stand in the way of their universal renown. Hence 
they believe that, if they can reduce the latter 
to a status of no esteem, the prize of victory will by 
common consent be awarded to them, without dis- 
pute or delay, and their claim to wisdom will be won. 
For they consider themselves to be in very truth the 
wisest, but find that, when caught in private conversa- 
tion, they are cut off short by Euthydemus and his 
set. This conceit of their wisdom is very natural, 
since they regard themselves as moderately versed 
in philosophy, and moderately too in politics, on 
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quite reasonable grounds: for they have dipped 
into both as far as they needed, and, evading all 
risk and struggle, are content to gather the fruits 
of wisdom. 

crt. Well, now, do you consider, Socrates, that 
there is anything in what they say? It is not to 
be denied that these men have some colour for their 
statements. 

soc. Yes, that is so, Crito; colour rather than 
truth. It is no easy matter to persuade them that 
either people or things, which are between two 
other things and have a certain share of both, if 
compounded of bad and good are found to be better 
than the one and worse than the other; but if 
compounded of two good things which have not the 
same object, they are worse than either of their 
components in relation to the object to which each 
of them is adapted ; while if they are compounded 
of two bad things which have not the same object, 
and stand between them, this is the only case 
where they are better than either of the two things 
of which they have a share. Now if philosophy 
and the statesman’s business are both good things, 
and each of them has a different object, and if these 
persons, partaking of both, are between them, their 
claims are nought; for they are inferior to both: 
if one is good and the other bad, they are better 
than the one and worse than the other: while if 
both are bad, in this case there would be some truth 
in their statement, but in any other case there is 
none. Now I do not think they will admit either 
that both these things are bad, or that one is bad and 
the other good: the truth is that these people. 
partaking of both, are inferior to both in respect of 
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Kal avdpeiws emery Suamrovetrat. 
\ , - ta A > A ‘ 
KPI. Kai pv, & Ledepares, Kat adros sept 
~ > 
Tay vidwy, domep del mpds oe A€yw, ev aropia 
et, TE Se? adrois ypjoacha. 6 pev ody vew- 
Ww ‘ , * me > my 
repos éTt Kat opuxpds €o7t, KpitdBovdos 8 76 
qArKiay éxet Kal Setrai Twos, doris adrov dvrjcet. 
eya pev ody drav aol ~vyyévwuar, odrw dia- 
Tear, wore proc Soxety paviay elvar TO evexa 
~ i ” % ~ A r2 
tay raiiwy aGdAwy pev TrodAGv amovdny TovadTny 
eaynkévat, Kal mepi Tob yduov, Gmws éK« yev- 
vatoTa7ns €oovTat pnTpds, Kal wept TOY XoNUaTwW, 
Onws ws mAovow Tato, adltav Sé€ epi matdelas 
> ~ oe A wv > , ~ 
dpedfoa: drav 5€ cis twa droPréfw tdv da- 
okdvTwy dv Tmadedoat dvOpumous, éxménAnypat, 
Kal por Soxel eis ExacTos adrav oKoTobytt move 
adASKoTos clvat, as ye mpos oe adn Oh eipfjoOau- 
Gore otk éyw Omws mpotpémw Td jeipaxiov 
emt dtAocodiar. 
é 
za. "QO dire Kpitwv, otk olcfa, dre &v mari 
> 7 e x ~ A A ) ‘ 
exitndevpate of pev haidor modAot Kat oddevos 
La ce ‘5 a a7 ‘ A wv 
d£vor, of S€ aovdato dAtyo. Kal mavrds akvor; 
evel yupvaotixt ob Kaddv Soxet cot elvar, Kai 
4 + i! A ao 
XenpwatioTixy Kal pytopix?) Kai arparnyia; 
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the objects for which statesmanship and philosophy 
are important; and while they are really in the 
third place they seek to be accorded the first. How- 
ever, we ought to be indulgent towards their 
ambition and not fee] annoyed, while still judging 
them to be what they actually are. For we should 
be glad of anyone, whoever he may be, who says 
anything that verges on good sense, and labours 
steadily and manfully in its pursuit. 

crt. Now I myself, Socrates, as 1 so often tell 
you, am in doubt about my sons, as to what I am to 
do with them. The younger is as yet quite small; 
but Critobulus is already grown up, and needs 
someone who will be of service to him. When I 
am in your company, the effect on me is such as 
to make me feel it is mere madness to have taken 
ever so much pains in various directions for the good 
of my children—first in so marrying that they 
should be of very good blood on their mother’s side ; 
then in making money so that they might be as 
well off as possible; while I have neglected the 
training of the boys themselves. But when I 
glance at one of the persons who profess to educate 
people, I am dismayed, and fee] that each one of 
them, when I consider them, is wholly unsuitable— 
to tell you the truth between ourselves. So that I 
cannot see how I am to incline the lad towards 
philosophy. 

soc. My dear Crito are you not aware that in 
every trade the duffers are many and worthless, 
whereas the good workers are few and worth any 
price? Why, do you not hold athletics, and money- 
making, and rhetoric, and generalship, to be fine 
things? 
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” a ‘4 
KPI, “Epouye wavrws dizov. 
B xo. Ti ody: &v éxdotn tovTwy rods modAovs 
mpos Exaorov TO Epyov ob KatayeAdaTous Spas; 
KPI. Nat ua tov Ata, cai dda adAnO7 A™dyess. 
= > , 5a Lag , 
za. "H ody rodrou evexa adtés te dev&er 
mavra Ta emuTndedpara Kal TH viet oK emiTpEerpets ; 
mv , 4 a LA 
KPI. OQuKovuy dixatdy ye, & Lew«pares. 
AS t e > ‘ ’ 5 s 
20. My rotvuy 6 ye od yxp7 mola, & Kpitav, 
LAN’ Lea , 4 3 t) A Xr é 
adn’ édcas xatpew Tods énitndevovras pidocodiav, 
C «tre xpyoroi elow elre movypol, adro TO mpaypa 
Bacavicas Kadds te Kai eb, edv pév cou daivynrat 
fairov ov, mdvr’ dvdpa dndtpere, i) Ldvoy Tovs 
tia 3h \ yy e > 9s 2 8 F 
vieis: éav 6é dalvynrat olov ofuar atro éyw efvas, 
Gappav Siwke Kal doxer, Td Aeydpevov 87) TobrTo 
abros Te Kai Ta Tmatdia, 
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ent, Certainly I do, of course. 

soc. Well then, in each of these, do you not see 
most men making a ridiculous show at their respective 
tasks ? 

cri. Yes, I know: what you say is perfectly true. 

soc. Then will you yourself on this account eschew 
all these pursuits, and not let your son have anything 
to do with them ? 

crt. No, there would be no good reason for that, 
Socrates. 

soc. Then avoid at least what is wrong, Crito: 
let those who practise philosophy have their way, 
whether they are helpful or mischievous ; and when 
you have tested the matter itself, well and truly, 
if you find it to be a poor affair, turn everyone 
you can away from it, not only your sons: but if 
you find it to be such as I think it is, pursue and 
ply it without fear, both you, as they say, and yours. 
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Apottosius Ruopivus. R.C. Seaton. (4th Imp.) 

Tue Apostotic Fatuers, Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
7th Imp., Vol. Lf 6th Imp.) 

Appian’s Roman History. Horace White. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 
3rd Imp., Vols. II, HI and IV 2nd Imp.) 

Aratus. Cf. Caturmacuus. 

AnistopHases. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. (Vols. 
T and If 5th Jmp., Vol. 11] 4th Imp.) Verse trans. 

ArisroTtce: Art or Rueroric. J. H. Freese. (3rd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: ATHENIAN Constitution, Eupemian Etuics, 
Viatues ann Vices. H. Rackham. (3rd /mp.) 

ARISTOTLE: GENERATION OF Avimats. A. L. Peck. (2nd 
Imp.) 

ge rorus Metapuysics. H.Tredennick. 2Vols. (8rd Imp.) 

ArtsToTLe: Metroroxocica. H. D. P. Lee. 

AristoTLteE: Mixon Worxs. W.S. Hett. ‘ On Colours,” 
““On Things Heard,” ‘‘ Physiognomics,” ‘‘ On Plants,” 
** On Marvellous Things Heard,” ** Mechanical Problems,” 
“On Indivisible Lines,” ‘t Situations and Names of 
Winds,” ““ On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.” 

ARISTOTLE: NicomacHean Ernics. H. Rackham. (5th 
Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: Orcoxomica aND Macxa Moratra. G. C, 
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. II.) (3rd Imp.) 
ARristoTLe: Ox tre Heavens. W.K.C. Guthrie. (2nd Imp.) 
ARISTOTLE: Ow THE SouL, Parva Naturauia, Ox Breatu, 

W.S. Hett. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

AnistoTLe: Orcaxox. H. P. Cooke and H. Tredennick. 
3 Vols. Vol. I. (2nd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: Pantsor Anrmacs. A. L. Peck; Morrox axp 
Procressros oF Animats. E. S. Forster. (3rd Imp.) 
ARISTOTLE: Puysics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F. M. Corn- 

ford. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

ArisToTLe: Poetics and Loxcixus. W, Hamilton Fyfe; 
Demetrius os Styte. W. Rhys Roberts. (4th Imp. 
revised.) 

AristoTLe: Poxitics. H. Rackham. (4¢h /mp.) 
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AnistoTLe: Pronrems. W.S. Hett. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd 
Imp. revised.) 

ArisToTLeE: Ruerorica ap ALExANDRUM. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. IT.) 

Arran: History oF ALEXANDER anp Inpica. Rey. E. 
liffe Robson, 2 Vols. (znd Imp.) 

AtienagEus: Detpnosorpnistac. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 
(Vols. I, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

St. Basi: Letters. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Catuimacnus anp Lycopyroy. A. W. Mair; Arartvs., 
G. R. Mair. 

eae or ALExanpnia. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. (nd 
Imp. 

Coxtiutuus. Cf. Oprran. 

Dapuyis and Cutor. Cf. Loneus. 

DrmostnEnes I: Otynrutacs, Puriippics anp Murvxor 
Orations: I-XVII anp XX. J. H. Vince. 

DemostHenes II; De Corona anp De Fatsa Lecatione. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Demostuenrs III: Metpias, Anprotion, SUISTOCRATES, 
Timocrates, Aristocriton. J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenes IV-VI: PrivaTE Ornations and In Welsilee 
A. T. Murray. (Vol. IV 2nd Imp.) 

Demostuenes VII: Funerat Sprsecu, Erotic Essay, 
Exorpia anp Letrers. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dio Cassius: Roman Hisrory. E. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols. 
I and II 2nd Imp.) 

Dio Curysostom. 5 Vols. Vols I and II. J. W. Cohoon. 
Vol. UI. J, W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. IV 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. (Vols. I-III 2nd Imp.) 

Dioporus Sicutus. 12 Vols. Vols. I-V. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vol. IX. Russel M. Geer. 
(Vols. I-III 2nd Imp.) 

Diocexes Larrtius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th 
Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Diosystus or Haticarnassus: Roman ANTIQUITIES. ae 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. (Vols. 
I-IV 2nd Imp.) 

Ericretus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Euririprs. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 7th Imp., Vols. 
If and III 6th Zmp., Vol. IV 5th Imp.) Verse trans. 

Evusesrus: Eccresiasticat History. Kirsopp Lake and 
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J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. I Qnd Imp., Vol. II 3rd 
Imp.) 

Gates: Ox tHE Naturat Facurties. A.J. Brock. (3rd Imp.) 

Tue Greex AntHorocy. W.R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vols. I 
and II 4th Imp., Vols. III and IV 3rd Imp., Vol. V 2ud 
Imp.) 

Tue Greek Bucozric Poets (Tueocaitus, Brox, Moscuvs). 
J. M. Edmonds. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Greex Evecy anp Iampus witH THE ANACREONTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Greex Matuematican Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Heropes, Cf. THEorHrastus: CHARACTERS. 

Heropotus. A.D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vols. I-IEI 4th Imp.. 
Vol. IV 3rd Imp.) 

Hesiop anp THE Homeric Hymys. H. G. Evelyn White. 
(ith Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

Hippocrates AND THE FraGMents oF Heracreitus. W.H.S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and II 
3rd Imp., Vols. IfI and IV 2nd Imp.) 

Homer: Ittap, <A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (6th Jmp.) 

Homer: Opyssey. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (7th Imp.) 

Isazeus. E.S. Forster. (2nd Imp.) 

Isocnates. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 
Sr. Joux Damascene: Bartaam anv Ioasapu. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (2nd Imp. revised.) 
Joseruus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 
Vols. I-VII. (Vol. V 3rd Imp., Vols. | and VI 2nd Imp.) 
Juuiax, Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., 

Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Loyevs: Dapusis axp Cutor.  Thornley’s translation 
revised by J. M. Edmonds; and Partuestus. S. Gaselee. 
(3rd Imp.) 

Luctax. A.M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. (Vols. I, II 
and IV 2nd Imp., Vol. III 3rd Imp.) 

Lycorpnrox. Cf. Carumacuus. 

Lyra Grarca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., 
Vols. II and III 3rd Imp.) 

Lysias. W.R. M. Lamb. (2nd Imp.) 

Mayeruo. W.G. Waddell; Protesy: Trerrasrsios, F. F. 
Robbins. (2nd Imp.) 

Marcus Augeuivus. C, R. Haines. (3rd Jinp. revised.) 
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Mewanper. F.G. Allinson. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Mixor Artic Orators. 2 Vols. Vol. I (Antiphon, Ando- 
cides), K. J. Maidment. 

Nownos: Dronysiaca. W. H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (Vol. 
III 2nd Imp.) 

Oprian, Cotitutuus, Trypnioporus. A. W. Mair. 

Papyri. Nown-Literary Sevections. A. §S. Hunt and C. C, 
Fdgar. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 2nd Imp.) Literary Sevections. 
Vol. I (Poetry). D. L. Page. (3rd Imp.) 

Partuenius. Cf. Loncus. 

Pausanias: Description of Greece. W.H.S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. I and III 2nd Imp.) 

Purto. 12 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-IX. F. H. Colson. (Vols. I, II, V, 
VI and VII 2nd Imp., Vol. 1V 3rd Imp. revised.) 

Puitostratus: THe Lire or Apoiionius or Tyana. F.C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 4th Imp., Vol. IL 3rd Imp.) 

Piurtostratus: Imacixes; Caxnuistratus: Descriptions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

Puitostratus axpD Eunapius: Lives or tue Sopiisrs. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Jmp.) 

Pixpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Prato I: Evrnyriuro, Apotocy, Crito, Puarepo, Puarprus. 
H. N. Fowler. (9th Imp.) 

Prato II: Turearretus axp Sopuist. H. N. Fowler. (4th 
Imp.) 

Pose Ill: Sraresmayx, Puivesus. H. N. Fowler; Tow. 
W.R.M. Lamb. (4th Imp.) 

Prato IV: Lacues, Proracoras, Mrexo, Eutruypemus. 
W.R.M. Lamb. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Puato V: Lysis, Sympostum, Gorcias. W. R. M. Lamb. 
(4th Imp. revised.) 

Prato VI: Cratyitus, Panmenipres, Greater Hirrtas, 
Lesser Hirrras. H. N. Fowler. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato VIL: Timarus, Critras, Cuiropno, Mrexexenus, Epi- 
stuLaE. Rev. R.G. Bury. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato VIII: Cuarsipes, Atcrsiapes, Hrpparcnus, THE 
Lovers, Treaces, Mrxos ano Errvomis. W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato: Rerusric. Paul Shorey, 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 4¢h Jmp., 
Vol. Il 3rd imp.) 
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Prurarcy: Morauia. 14 Vols. Vols. 1-V. F.C. Babbitt : 
Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler. (Vols. 
I, IML and X 2nd Imp.) 

Prurarcu: Tue Pararrer Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I, II, [If and VII 3rd Imp., Vols. IV, VI, VILI-X1 
2nd Imp.) 

Potysivs, W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

Procorius: History or THE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Procremy: Terranistos. Cf. Manetuo. 

Quisxtus Smyrxarus. A.S. Way. (2nd inp.) Verse trans. 

Sextus Esrrricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and 
III 2nd Imp.) 

Sornocres. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. 19th Imp., Vol. Il 6th 
imp.) Verse trans. 

Strano: Grocrapuy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I 
and VIII 3rd Jmp., Vols. Il, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

Turopurastus: Cuaracrers. J. M. Edmonds; Heropes, 
etc. A.D. Knox. (2nd imp.) 

Tueropyrastus: Eneurry into Prants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Tuucypipes. C.F. Smith. +4 Vols. (Vol. 13rd Imp., Vols. 
II-IV 2nd Imp. revised.) 

TrypHtoporus. Cf. Oppian. 

XenorpHon: Cyroparepia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
2nd Imp., Vol. 11 3rd Imp.) 

XenopHon: Hetrexica, Anapasis, APOLOGY, aND Syspo- 
stuu. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. | 
and III 8rd Jmp., Vol. If 4th Imp.) 

Xexopnox: Mermoraritra anp Orconomicus. E. C. Mar. 
chant. (2nd Imp.) 

Nenopuos: Scripta Miyora. E.C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.) 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


GREEK AUTHORS 


ArnistoTteE: De Menpo,ete, D. Furley and EF. S. Forster. 
AntsToTLe: History or Aximazs. A. L. Peck. 
Prorixus. <A. H. Armstrong. 
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LATIN AUTHORS 


St. Aucustine: Crty or Gop. 

[Cicerno:] Ap Herennium. H. Caplan. 

Cicero: Pro Sestro, In Vatintum, Pro Cartro. DE Pro- 
vincits ConsuLarisus, Pro Bauso. J. H. Freese and R. 
Gardner. 

PHAEDRUS AND OTHER Fasuuists. B. E. Perry. 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 
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Cloth $2.50 Cloth [5s. 
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